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Man, know thyself, All wisdom centers there ; 
To noue man seems ignoble, but tu man.— Young. 











REV. SAMUEL J. MAY, D.D., 


THE INDEFATIGABLE REFORMER. 


In this organization we see balance 
and harmony; the build of the head, 
face, and body indicates power and en- 
durance; the breadth and squareness 
evince vitality; while the definite lines 
of the face evince mentality in a high 
degree. Looking at that face casually, 
the Mental temperament is prominently 
seen. Looking a little further and more 
closely, the Motive, or enduring, powerful 
temperament is evinced. Looking still 
farther, we discover the nutritive or the 
Vital temperament; and by combining 
the three, which give strength, vitality, 
and mentality, we have a man of capac- 
ity and influence. 








PORTRAIT OF REV. 


i 


SAMUEL J. 


MAY, D.D, 





Intelligence beams from every feature 
of that face. His intellect is clear and 
sharp, and in a discussion of logical sub- 
jects he never for a moment loses sight 
of the facts which sustain them. His 
arguments, consequently, must be of re- 
markable clearness, such as convince the 
understanding, and give evidence to the 
moral nature of his listeners that he him- 
self is entirely sincere. 

Moreover, this is a young face for 
seventy-one; there is sparkle to the eye; 
there is vivacity in every feature of the 





face; there is intelligence, clearness, 
and elasticity of mind, evinced in the 
whole countenance. If the reader will 
observe the forehead, he will perceive 
how full it is in the center across the 
brows; how prominent over the eyes; 
showing large perceptive organs! And 
the middle portion of the forehead is 
also amply filled out, showing excellent 
memory of historical facts, and the 
power to carry all the knowledge he 
has ever acquired and have it ready at 
a moment’s warning. As a speaker and 
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debater he is therefore remarkable for 
his readiness and aptness in speech. 
His large Language makes him free and 
copious as a speaker. His large Compar- 
ison renders him facile in illustration. 
His excellent development of the faculty 
of Human Nature, as it is called, enables 
him to read mind clearly and under- 
stand strangers at a glance. His large 
Benevolence makes him generous to @ 
fault, and philanthropic in the broadest 
and best sense. His Veneration being 


for all that is sacred and holy. He has 
very strong Firmness, which is evinced in 
the whole character. Persistent, straight- 
forward, direct energy for thirty years, 
in a given line, has proved him a man 
of decision. 
enough to render him self-poised and 
confident in his own judgment; and 
when he thinks himself in the right he 
does not fear a face of clay. His Cau- 
tion is large enough to render him watch- 
ful as to personal danger. His Com- 
bativeness is sufficient to give him cour- 








This noted philanthropist and anti-slavery 
advocate was born in Boston, Mass., on the 
12th of September, 1797. His ancestors were 
all of the good old Puritan stock, his father 
being widely known and honored as Colonel 
Joseph May. His mother was Dorothia Sew- 
all, daughter of Samuel Sewall, of Boston, 
whose wife Elizabeth was a daughter of Ed- 
mund Quincy, and a niece of Josiah Quincy, 
of Revolutionary memory. 

He was educated at private schools in Bos- 
ton until the age of sixteen, when he was ad- 
mitted into Harvard College, where he grad- 


| uated in August, 1817. On the 18th day of 
large gives him a profound reverence | 


His Self-Esteem is large | 


. ; 
age, and a tendency to grapple with | 


error and combat it. He is, apparently, 
not strong in the love of property. He 
values things as they can be made to 
minister to the comfort, convenience, and 
protection of life. He is social in a high 
He is a man who can make 
children love him—who can win their 
regard and keep it. He is one who be- 


degree. 


lieves in woman. Having inherited much | 


of his mother’s nature, he knows how to 
sympathize with and confide in woman 
—how to awaken her affection and hold 
it. He is a good friend. Few men are 
able to win friends wherever they may 
go as he can. 


His head is apparently long and high, | 


indicating intelligence and affection, 
without strong selfishness, 
soul of frankness. He is eminently di- 
rect, earnest, and straightforward. He 


uses no disguise, and dislikes to deal | 


with those who do. 

He has a high moral development, as 
a whole, indicating that his life has a 
strong tendency toward virtue, religion, 
and intelligence. We rarely see a face 
indicating so much dignity, steadfast- 
ness, persistency, positiveness, decision, 
criticism, and power, in conjunction with 
the evidence of gentleness, playfulness, 
youthfulness, geniality, and a tender- 
ness and delicacy really feminine. 





He is the | 


| 





December, 1820, he was examined by the Bos- 
ton Association of Ministers, and received 
their approbation as a candidate for the Chris- 


. tian ministry. And the next Sunday, Decem- 


ber 24th, he preached for the Rev. W. B. O. 
Peabody in Springfield, and prompted by an 
impressive speech of Daniel Webster on slay- 
ery, delivered a few days before at Plymouth, 
he read in the morning service the fifty-eighth 
chapter of Isaiah, an incident which gave a 
coloring to his whole subsequent ministry. 

In 1820 the controversy between the sup- 
porters and opposers of the Calvinistic the- 
ology was at its height. Most of the churches 
in Boston and its vicinity renounced the doc- 
trines of the Genevan reformer and adopted 
Unitarianism. The parents of Dr. May were 
members of the first avowed Unitarian Church 
in America, which had been the first Episcopal 
Church in New England. 


In 1821 he declined an invitation to settle 
in Brooklyn, Conn., and influenced by con- 
scientious scruples he the same year discour- 
aged an invitation to settle in New York, as 
minister of the first Unitarian Church there. 
During the summer of that year he visited 
Baltimore, Washington, Alexandria, and Rich- 
mond, and for the first time saw some of the 
dark features of slavery, and at once deter- 
mined to do all in his power to bring about a 
change in the condition of the negro in Amer- 
ica. His education, associations, and natural 
leanings made him sympathize with the op- 
pressed every where. 

On the 13th of March, 1822, he was ordained, 
and on the following Sunday commenced his 
ministry in Brooklyn, Conn., the position he 
had previously declined, but then accepted 
only on the earnest appeal of those of Unit- 
arian belief who were striving to maintain 
their theological opinions. 

In May, 1826, he attended in Boston the 
meeting of the “ Massachusetts Society for the 
Suppression of Intemperance,” and from that 
time embraced the cause of total abstinence. 
The next year he became deeply interested in 
free education, and his efforts had much to do 
with the reformation in school matters which 
was brought about in New England. In Oc- 
tober, 1830, he heard William Lloyd Garri- 
son’s first lectures on.American slavery, and 
carried home and advccated his doctrines in 
his pulpit. ‘The result was that Garrrison’s 
views were embraced by all the members of 








his church. Extremely liberal in his views, 
and regardful of the rights of others in reli- 
gious as well as ordinary matters, Dr. May 
allowed his members to choose their mode of 
baptism, and also invited the communicants 
of other churches to partake of the Lord’s 
Supper at his table. 


In 1834 he left his church at Brooklyn for 
several weeks to lecture on the subject of 
American slavery; and in the spring of 1835 
he withdrew again for a year or more to act 
as the general agent and corresponding secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society. 
In October, 1836, Dr. May became pastor of 
the church of South Scituate, Mass., where, 
although it-was well known that he was an 
abolitionist in sentiment and purpose, but two 
persons voted against his settlement over 


| them. During his stay at this latter place he 





co-operated with Horace Mann in devising 
plans for the improvement of the system of 
public instruction. After passing acceptably 
six years in South Scituate, he was appointed 
principal of the State Normal School at Lex- 
ington, and while occupying that position be- 
came fully assured of the efficiency of female 
instructors. When he resigned the school he 
preached by invitation for a short time in the 
church of Old Lexington, where he became 
acquainted with Theodore Parker, whom Dr. 
May greatly admired for his fearJess frankness, 
evident piety, and extensive information, al- 
though he could not believe in or accept his 
doctrines. 


During a summer vacation, while on his 
way to and from a visit at Niagara Falls, he 
stopped at Syracuse and preached. The re- 
sult was his settlement in Syracuse as minis- 
ter, in April, 1845. Here, again, a field for his 
never-tiring philanthropy offered itself. He 
interested himself in behalf of the Indians in 
that neighborhood, and through his efforts 
their social and moral condition was much 
improved. For nearly twenty years he main- 
tained a good instructor for their children. 
The canal boys of the Erie Canal next excited 
his sympathy, and he determined to ameliorate 
their condition and improve their morals. 
The main result of his efforts was the institu- 
tion of the Reform School at Rochester. 

In 1847 Dr. May, together with the Rev. 
R. R. Raymond and Geo. J. Gardner, Esq., 
instituted a course of popular lectures, which 
revived the Franklin Institute. 

Before the close of 1845 the annexation of 
Texas was confirmed, and- the next year war 
was waged with Mexico. Dr. May sometimes 
preached on subjects connected with the war, 
and on that account was accused of introduc- 
ing politics into the pulpit. In defense he 
said: “If inculcating the two great command- 
ments and the golden rule be preaching poli- 
tics; if reiterating the glorious declaration of 
our national fathers, that ‘all men are created 
equal,’ and denouncing every violation of the 
inalienable rights of ‘ the least of our brethren,’ 
be preaching politics, then woe is me, and 
woe to every other man who stands before the 
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people as a minister of the Gospel and does 
not preach politics; and woe to the church, 
the statesman, and the nation that will not 
give good heed to such preaching.” In the 
business of the so-called “underground rail- 
road” Dr. May had been concerned since 1830, 
and his name was mentioned with detestation 
by many Southern slaveholders; for it was 
well known that he acted as an adviser, and 
often conductor, of those who escaped from 
bondage, and spared neither time nor money 
to insure their safety. It may be mentioned, 
as an illustration of his persistent zeal in this 
work, that when, in 1850, Congress enacted 
the “ Fugitive Slave Law,” Dr. May summoned 
all within hearing of his voice “to withstand 
that law at any cost, at every hazard, if need 
be, to the death.” 

Soon after the commencement of the Anti- 
Slavery Reform, Dr. May espoused the cause 
of “Woman’s Rights,” and has since that 
time been one of her most influential advo- 
cates and protectors. In the fall of 1846 he 
preached and published a sermon devoted 
wholly to this subject, in which he states: “I 
am fully persuaded that never will our gov- 
ernments be well and truly, wisely and hap- 
pily administered, until we have ‘mothers as 
well as fathers of the State.” 

Although now over seventy years of age, 
Dr. May is vigorous and enduring. He is un- 
tiring in his efforts for the promotion of the 
welfare of the human race. He is slightly 
above mediums height, has a full form, and to 
all appearance is not more than sixty years of 
age. His eye is bright and full of kindness 
and charity, while his brown hair is but 
slightly silvered by the hand of time. 

He is eloquent and impressive as an ex- 
horter. As a husband, father, pastor, and 
friend he has always been, and is still, greatly 
respected and beloved, and may he long be 
spared to those who need his advice and as- 
sistance. 

He is still the minister of the Unitarian 
church in Syracuse. On his seventieth birth- 
day he tendered to the trustees and members 
of his church a resignation, which was not 
accepted, those in his charge insisting on the 
continuance of his faithful and conscientious 
ministry even at his advanced age. 
0 ome 


FREE Turnxine.—Can anything mark more 
strikingly the degradation and desecration 
which oppression has wrought upon the hu- 
man soul than the fact that the word which 
should have been the noblest appellation in our 
language has been made a term of contumely 
and reproach? In former times, men who 
thought outside of their rulers’ creeds were 
vilified as “free thinkers,”—an epithet which 
still*has a tone of opprobrium in it. But for 
their free thinking, what troglodytes and mon- 
keys should we now be, if we should have 
been in existence at all—Horace Mann. 


I 0p 


THE progressive spirit so strongly character- 
istic of this century is due to the broad range 
of thought and inquiry of our learned men. 











CONSCIOUSNESS AND MENTAL 
ACTION 


BY B. H. WASHINGTON, M.D. 





[CONTINUED FROM APRIL NUMBER.] 

Now, when any event is recalled in mem- 
ory, the mind will subsequently branch off in 
thought concerning some subject which will 
be in harmony with the faculty then possess- 
ing the sway in consciousness. Suppose that 
the organ of Color had possessed the sway at the 
time Sir William Hamilton recalled the beau- 
tiful scenes visible from the summit of Ben 
Lomond, then the next subject of thought 
would have been in harmony therewith, and 
the masterpiece of some ancient painter might 
have been the next subject of thought, and 
Sir William would have written: “ Thinking 
of Ben Lomond, this thought was immediately 
followed by that of a masterpiece of a Titian 
ora Rembrandt. Now conceivable connections 
between these two ideas in themselves, there 
was none.” 

Suppose, again, that the faculty of Time had 
possessed the sway in consciousness at the time 
of reminiscence, then the next subject of 
thought would have been in harmony there- 
with, and the date of the battle of Waterloo 
and its consequences might have been the next 
subject of thought, and Sir William would 
have written: “ Thinking of Ben Lomond, this 
thought was immediately followed by that of 
the battle of Waterloo. Now conceivable con- 
nections between these two in themselves, 
there was none.” 

Again: as the perpendicular face of some 
rock, filled with the rude carvings of the hand 
of nature, rose into view in reminiscence, Nin- 
eveh, rudely carved by the hand of man, might 
have been the next subject of thought, and Sir 
William would have written: “ Thinking of 
Ben Lomond, this thought was immediately 
followed by that of the walls of Nineveh. 
Now conceivable connections, etc.” 

Again: suppose that the organ of Form has 
possessed the sway of consciousness at the 
time of reminiscence, if that German gentle- 
man had possessed an unusually long neck, 
then as the scene rose into view in conscious- 
ness, the long neck might have given rise to 
the thought of the plesiosaurus, and Sir Will- 
iam would have written: “ Thinking of Ben 
Lomond, this thought was immediately follow- 
ed by that of the plesiosaurus. Now conceiv- 
able connections, etc.” Or if he had seen an 
elegantly formed woman on the summit, then 
the next thought might have been of Praxiteles 
or Phidias, the most extraordinary developers 
of human forms, and he would have written : 
“Thinking of Ben Lomond, this thought was 
immediately followed by that of Praxiteles, 
etc.” The probability is, that his faculty of In- 
dividuality had noticed a peculiarity of the 
German gentleman, that he was highly educa- 
ted, and that his reflective faculties possessing 
the sway in consciousness at the time of remi- 
niscence, then, of course, the next subject of 
thought would have been in harmony there- 
with, and as it was no doubt stored away in 








the faculty of Comparison, one of the reflect- 
ives that the Prussian system of education was 
among the best known, then when the educa- 
cation of the German gentleman came to re- 
membrance as one of his individual character- 
istics, his reflective faculties possessing the 
sway, it was quite natural for him to branch 
off in meditation on the Prussian schools, and 
there is no necessity whatever to suppose that 
a wondrous game of billiards is played with- 
out a body, soul, or spirit to play it, or to sup- 
pose that a man’s mind may have loose ideas 
jostled about in it, just as a child’s rattle may 
have bits of brass jostled about in it. 

We have said enough, we think, to show 
that when any pictures of the past are recalled 
in consciousness, reminiscence, the association 
of ideas is subject to the uniform law, that the 
secondary ideas suggested by any particular, 
furnished by any one of the faculties engaged 
will be in harmony with the faculty which 
may there possess the sway in consciousness, 

Let us now return from this digression con- 
cerning the “ association of ideas” to our con- 
sideration of mental operations under the two 
laws controliing the communications between 
consciousness and the various organs, the au- 
tomatic and the voluntary. 

Let us examine the operation of the mind 
working under both of these laws at once; we 
will suppose that Acquisitiveness has made a 
call at consciousness for gratification, the spirit 
of man, by his volition, having determined to 
gratify it, then all communications from incon- 
gruous faculties not needed for the accomplish- 
ment of the desired end are first shut off by 
virtue of the automatic law of control, which 
insures the harmonious working of his facul- 
ties without laborious effort, and then, by vir- 
tue of the law of voluntary control, which his 
faculty of Concentrativeness gives him, those 
communications with consciousness from in- 
congruous faculties are kept shut off as long as 
may be desirable. The individual can then 
devote his whole energies uninterruptedly, 
first, to development of some desirable and 
likely to be successful plan of operations, and 
secondly, to the execution of the plan decided 
upon. 

In the development of a feasible plan of op- 
erations, the reflective faculties, Causality and 
Comparison, would of course be the leading 
faculties, but they must have something con- 
cerning which they can reflect, and the percep- 
tive faculties must furnish the data from their 
magazines, requisite for the comparison of the 
various species and articles of property, and 
the estimation of their just value, and thesu 
faculties are accordingly, by virtue of auto- 
matic law, thrown into communication with 
consciousness, and the mind’s eye of the spirit, 
from the grand central organ of consciousness, 
reads off all that has been stored away by the 
perceptive faculties in regard to any particular 
species or article of property under examina- 
tion. The faculty of Calculation aids in mak- 
ing estimates ; probably consciousness sends a 
warning voice, “ Take care lest you lose in- 
stead of gain.” Secretiveness suggests the 
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propriety of secrecy lest some one should an- 
ticipate and secure the profits first; Appro- 
bativeness says, “ Will your conduct in this 
transaction meet with approval?” Self-Esteem 
says, “ Do not dishonor yourself.” Conscious- 
ness suggests, “Is it right?’ and Hope lends 
its gilding touch to the scenes vividly pictured 
in consciousness; and so on through the whole 
process and probably during the whole time, 
no communication from Tune calling for mu- 
sic ; none from Alimentiveness calling for grat- 
ification ; none from Sublimity for admiration 
of the sublime ; nor from any faculty unneces- 
sary for the accomplishment of the desired end 
will be received in consciousness. 

We have now shown how the above-men- 
tioned capability of the mind’s eye of the 
spirit to read off from consciousness, at a sin- 
gle glance, all that is stored away in the vari- 
ous magazines of memory belonging to the 
several faculties, is modified and reduced in 
our ordinary waking states to the inspection of 
only a few images pertinent to the develop- 
ment of any given thought, or the acquisition 
of any specific knowledge. If we examine 
this capability while working in the dreaming 
state, we shall find that capability is brought 
into action, without being limited within the 
narrow confines of the normal waking state ; 
and we shall be able to obtain the full, clear, 
and long-sought explanation of the phenomena 
of dreaming. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ]} 
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“FIRMNESS AND COMBATIVENESS 
LARGE.” 

Sarp the professor: “ You have had con- 
siderable opposition to your wishes in your 
life ?” 

The writer smiled. “ You think, then, that 
I am not hopelessly depraved ?” 

“Not by any manner of means. You will 
be inclined to desire to have your own way— 
carry your points, it is termed,—but your in- 
tellectual and moral faculties being large, you 
will be swayed by reason.” 

“Generally, I hope,” added the visitor. 
“Shall I tell you a scene that has always been 
impressed upon my memory? A large school- 
room. A small boy in the hands of an irate 
schoolmistress, receiving a severe, and, I think 
now, a deserved chastisement. The school- 
mistress stays her hand and asks: ‘ Are you 
sorry you broke the gate?’ ‘ No-o-o,’ says the 
lad, through his convulsive sobs. ‘An obsti- 
nate little brute, the teacher remarks, ‘ and it 
must be whipped out of you;’ and so the fer- 
uling is resumed. Presently she pauses, and 
again asks: ‘Are you willing to say you are 
sorry now? ‘No-o-0,” answers the boy in- 
distinctly, but evidently unyielding. ‘What 
is the matter?’ asks the male principal kindly, 
entering at this moment. The lady, smooth- 
ing her ruffled plumes, says that the lad had 
kicked down the gate into the flower-garden, 
and trodden down the beds, in getting his hat, 
after being expressly forbidden to do so. 





‘Why did you disobey? inquires the princi- 
pal; and the boy, stifling his sighs as much as 
he can, makes answer: ‘I was studying, and 
John Richards joggled me, and kept a doing 
it, and I hove my book at him and knocked 
him off the seat, and I was kept after school 
for it, and he stole my cap and throw’d it over 
the gate, and I wanted it, and Miss Furling 
wouldn’t let me haye the key, and I busted in 
the gate ;) and the child sobbed, though try- 
ing all he could to be above the weakness of 
tears. ‘Is he a good scholar? ‘When he 
has a mind to be; and that makes his influence 
so bad; but he is quarrelsome and head- 
strong, and must be corrected.’ ‘ A very firm 
nature, I suspect,’ said the gentleman, with his 
hand upon the little obstinate head. ‘I think 
he will accomplish considerable in the world, 
if he is not spoilt in the meanwhile. But, as 
you say, he must be corrected, and I think 
you had better send him up to me. It is too 
much, I fear, for your strength. The lady, 
gratified at the consideration displayed for her 
by the principal, said she was ‘much obliged 
to him, and should leave the punishment of 
the refractory scholar to him.’ ‘ You should 
try to be obedient, the gentleman said in a 
kind tone at parting, ‘and not be hasty to re- 
sist injuries, although John Richards did very 
wrong.’ ‘He wouldn’t have dared to have 
done it out of school, for he’d a know’d he’d 
have got licked; but he did it to make me get 
mad and do something to get into a muss for.’ 
‘Well, we must try to see to that in future. 
You must tell your teacher if you are annoyed.’ 
‘I hate to tell tales. I'd rather punch his 
head.’ ‘So I perceive; but it will not do for 
all to take the punishment of others into their 
own hands.’ Thus the scéne closes. 


“ Now, sir, that lad was myself. To the kind- 
ness and consideration of that gentleman I 
owe the being what I am at present. He led 
me to forgive and submit to authority. And 
yet, at times, my Combativeness and obstinacy 
led kind friends to prophesy that I would 
come to no good end. Opposition always 
roused the devil, or something, in me, and 
made me stubborn and aggressive, whether in 
the right or not. ‘Ought to be sent to the re- 
form school, and I would send you if I had 
my way, said the mother of a big, bullying 
fellow I had fought and beaten. ‘ Utterly and 
hopelessly depraved,’ said a minister of our 
neighborhood, upon my being caught one day 
stealing his fruit. It made me firm in my poli- 
tical principles, unyielding when a body of 
workmen under me went upon a strike; it 
helped me to carry off my wife against a score 
of rivals, and made me, in business, bitter 
enemies and fast friends; and though it has 
brought me success, I fancy it has made my 
way in life rather uneven. I respect Phre- 
nology for the reason that it alone explains 
why my actions have been in their inconsist- 
ency consistent, and alone points out a true 
path for the cultivation of man’s complete 
nature. There, sir, is a confession which is at 
your service.” Damon. 





A CHEERFUL FACE. 


Carry the radiance of your soul in your 
face. Let the world have the benefit of it. 
Let your cheerfulness be felt for good wher- 
ever you are, and let your smiles be scattered 
like sunbeams, “ on the just as well as on the un- 
just.” Such a disposition will yield you a rich 
reward, for its happy effects will come home to 
you and brighten your moments of thought. 

Cheerfulness makes the mind clear, gives 
tone to thought, adds grace and beauty to the 
countenance. Joubert says, “ When you give, 
give with joy and smiling.” 

Smiles are little things, cheap articles, to be 
fraught with so many blessings both to the 
giver and the receiver, pleasant little ripples to 
watch as we stand on the shore of every-day 
life. They are our higher, better nature’s re- 
sponses to the emotions of the soul. 

Let the children have the benefit of them; 
those little ones who need the sunshine of the 
heart to educate them, and would find a level 
for their buoyant natures in the cheerful, lov- 
ing faces of those who lead them. 

Let them not be kept from the middle-aged, 
who need the encouragement they bring. 

Give your smiles also to the aged. They 
come to them like the quiet rain of summer, 
making fresh and verdant the long, weary path 
of life. They look for them from you who are 
rejoicing in the fullness of life. 

“Be gentle and indulgent to all. Love the 
true, the beautiful, the just, the holy.” &. C. J. 

ee 

Is PHRENOLOGY A Scrence?—The Daily 
Star says: “ Phrenology would seem to find a 
partial indorsement in certain statements made 
recently by a Mr. Dunn, of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, in a paper read before a scientific 
association. Hesays: 1. That the brain is the 
material organ of the mind. 2. That there ex- 
ists a close correspondence in form and size 
between the cerebrum, or brain proper, and its 
outward bony covering, the skull, so that the 
varying forms of the human cranium, or skull, 
indicate by outward and visible signs, with 
certain well understood qualifications, cor- 
responding differences or changes in shape and 
size of the cerebral or brain substance within. 
3. That man is one, and that all the races of 
the great family of man are endowed with the 
same intuitions, sensational, perceptive, and 
intellectual, the same mental activities, how- 
ever they may differ in degree, and that they 
all have the essential constituent elements, in 
common, of a moral, religious, and intellectual 
nature.” 

[We are much obliged to Mr. Dunn for what 
he has finally done. He is truly courageous. 
If he can get these new ideas into the other 
old professional heads of the Royal College of 
Surgeons before they shall be called hence, he 
will deserve well of all young heads every- 
where. The world moves.] 

ne 

PHRENOLOGY —a system in striking consist- 
ency with all the dynamic phenomena of the 
human mind as manifested through history.— 


Appleton's Cyclopedia of Biography. 
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CHARLES THE FIRST OF ENGLAND. 


[concLUDED.] 


BY EDWARD W. TULLIDGE. 


THE GREAT TRIAL. 

HAvING been conquered by the soldiers of 
the nation, Charles the First was brought to 
trial before the High Court of Justice, which 
had been specially appdinted by the Parlia- 
ment of England, consisting of a hundred and 
thirty persons. The Peers refused to take part 
in the trial of the king for high treason against 
the nation; and this fact both his Majesty at 
his trial and his apologists since have strongly 
urged against the legality of that august na- 
tional tribunal. “Where are the Peers?” was 
the haughty demand of the king. Where 
were the Peers? is still triumphantly asked by 
writers whose antiquated veneration of kings, 
even in our republican age, blinds them to the 
most consistent view, that in a grand revolu- 
tion, such as that was, asserting the inherent 
rights of man, a nation’s commonwealth and 
might stand supreme. Kings and hereditary 
orders must bow to that supreme authority. 

As affirmed by the republican apostles of our 
American nationality, peoples but rarely fall 
back upon their inherent rights and reinstate 
themselves in their absolute sovereignty ; and 
then it is always after a long endured tyranny. 
Thus was it now, when the Anglo-Saxon race 
made that first grand declaration of human 
rights by the force of successful war in Eng- 
land, which the same race has since repeated, 
with a more glorious consummation, on this 
continent. 

Very properly, the Peers took no part in 
that most august trial, for the monarch was 
the chief representative of their own hereditary 
order, and the case at issue now rested upon 
cardinal laws that undermined the very insti- 
tution of the House of Lords, and stood boldly 
confessed upon the authority of a nation’s 
right and a nation’s might. It was eminently 
a solemn national tribunal, notwithstanding 
the absence of the Peers, before which the 
sovereign people summoned their prince to 
answer for his misgovernment and breach of 
trust. 

Among the members of the High Court of 
Justice were Cromwell, Harrison, Ireton, and 
the principal officers of the army, with some 
of the leading members of the Commons, and 
a number of the citizens of London. Coke 
was Solicitor-General for the Commonwealth, 
and John Bradshaw, a barrister, was chosen 
the Lord President. 

On January 20, 1649, the Court opened in 
the great hall at Westminster; and all persons, 
without respect to class, who desired to be 
present#were admitted till the hall was filled. 
Then his Majesty was brought in, under an 
escort of officers, and conducted to the bar, 
where a crimson velvet chair was set for him. 
But Charles paid not the least respect for the 
august court when he entered, but looked 
sternly upon his judges, and then as sternly 
surveyed the people in the galleries on each 
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side of him, and afterward took his seat, but 
condescended not so much as to remove his 
hat from his head. Thus the Stuart king, who 
had met his first parliament wearing his 
crown, before the nation had given it to him, 
now, upon the same abstract assumption of 
right divine, appeared with his hat on in 
majestic defiance before the tribunal of the 
victorious people. But this was not the most 
marked manifestation of his Majesty’s haughty 
contempt for the court at the very onset, for a 
few minutes later, when Mr. Coke essayed to 
proceed with the trial on behalf of the Com- 
monwealth, the king laid his staff several times 
across the Solicitor-General’s shoulders, and 
commanded him to hold. This conduct of the 
king was not of a nature to soften the hearts of 
the stern judges before whom Charles thus 
proudly bore himself, nor withal to inspire 
those Puritan republicans with a last lingering 
reverence for king-cratft. 


The Lord President ordered the Solicitor- 
General to proceed, which he did; but when 
the clerk was called upon to read the charge 
of high treason, the king again interrupted, 
whereupon the Court informed the prisoner 
that he should be heard in due time, and again 
ordered the reading of the charge. The accu- 
sation was denominated “A Charge of High 
Treason and other High Crimes, exhibited to 
the High Court of Justice by John Cook 
[Coke], Esq., appointed by the said Court for 
and on behalf. of the People of England 
against Charles Stuart, King of England.” 
The charge set forth, “That he, the said 
Charles Stuart, being admitted King of Eng- 
land, and therein trusted with a limited power 
to govern by and according to the laws of the 
land, and not otherwise ; and by his trust, oath, 
and office being ebliged to use the power com- 
mitted to him for the good and benefit of the 
people, and for the preservation of their rights 
and liberties; yet, nevertheless, out of a wicked 
design to erect and uphold in himself an un- 
limited and tyrannical power, to rule according 
to his will, and to overthrow the rights and 
liberties of the people, yea, to take away and 
make void the foundation thereof, and of all 
redress and remedy of misgovernment, which, 
by the fundamental Constitution of this king- 
dom, were reserved on the people’s behalf, in 
the right and power of frequent and successive 
parliaments, or national meetings in council; 
he, the said Charles Stuart, for accomplishment 
of such his designs, and for the protecting of 
himself and his adherents, in his and their 
wicked practices, to the same end, hath traitor- 
ously and maliciously levied war against the 
Parliament and the people therein repre- 
sented.” Then followed a long’ enumeration 
of the specific acts of war for which Charles 
Stuart was held accountable. “ All which 
wicked designs, wars, and evil practices of him, 
the said Charles Stuart, have been, and are 
carried on for the advancement and*upholding 
of a personal interest of will and power and 
pretended prerogative to himself and his 
family against the public interest, common 





right, liberty, justice, and peace of the people 
of this nation, by and for whom he was intrust- 
ed.” The charge concluded by pronouncing 
him “ guilty of all the treasons, murders, rap- 
ines, burnings, spoils, desolations, damages, 
and mischiefs of the war,” impeaching “the 
said Charles Stuart as a tyrant, traitor, mur- 
derer, and a public implacable enemy to the 
Commonwealth of England,” and praying that 
he might “ be put to answer all and every the 
premises.” 

“His Majesty, with his wonted patience,” 
our authority says, “heard all these slanders 
and reproaches, sitting in his chair, and look- 
ing sometimes on the pretended court, some- 
times up to the galleries, and, rising again, 
turned about to behold the guards and spec- 
tators ; then he sat down, with a majestic and 
unmoved countenance, and sometimes smiling, 
especially at the words ‘tyrant,’ ‘ traitor,’ and 
the like. At this point the silver head of his 
staff happened to fall off, occasioning his Ma- 
jesty some surprise, and as no one was near 
him to take it up, he stooped to do so for him- 
self.” 

The Lord President then addressed the 
royal prisoner: “Sir, you have now heard 
your charge read, containing such matters as 
appear in it. You find that, in the close of 
it, it is prayed to the court, in behalf of the 
Commons of England, that you answer to 
your charge; the court expects your answer.” 

The king answered: “I would know by 
what power I am called hither. . . . I 
would know by what authority (I mean law- 
ful; there are many unlawful authorities in the 
world—thieves and robbers by the highways ; 
but I would know by what authority) I was 
brought from thence and carried from place 
to place, and I know not what; and when I 
know by what lawful authority I shall answer. 
Remember, I am your king, your lawful king, 
and what sins you bring upon your heads and 
the judgment of God upon this land. Think 
well of it—I say think well of it, before you go 
any further from one sin to a greater, There- 
fore, iet me know by what authority I am 
seated here, and I shall not be unwilling to 
answer. In the mean time, I shall not betray 
my trust. I have a trust committed to me by 
God—by old and lawful descent. I will not 
betray it to answer to a new unlawful author- 
ity; therefore resolye me that, and you shall 
hear more of me.” 

Bradshaw. If you had been pleased to have 
observed what wag hinted to you by the court 
at your first coming hither, you would have. 
known by what authority; which authority 
requires you, in the name of the people of 
England, of which you are elected king,. to 
answer. 

Charles. No, sir ; I deny that. 

Bradshaw. If you acknowledge not the 
authority of the court, they must proceed. 

Charles. I do tell them so. England was 
never an elective kingdom, but an hereditary 
kingdom for near these thousand years; there- 
fore let me know by what authority I am 
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seated here, and I will answer it; otherwise I 
will not answer it. 

Bradshaw. Sir, how you have really man- 
aged your trust is known. Your way of an- 
swer is to interrogate the court, which beseems 
not you in this condition. You have been 
told of it twice or thrice. 

“Here is a gentleman,” replied the king, 
pointing to Lieutenant-Colonel Cobbet ; “ ask 
him if he did not bring me from the Isle of 
Wight by force. Ido not come here as sub- 
mitting to the court. I will stand as much 


for the privilege of the House of Commons, | r 
man but what is warranted either by God’s 


rightly understood, as any man here whatso- 
ever. 
constitute a parliament, and the king, too, 
should have been. 
king to his parliament? 


work ? 


dom, and I will answer.” 


The Court desires to know,” said the Lord | power ; and who may say unto him, What dosst 


| thou ?—{Ecel. viii.4.) Then for the law of this 
| land, I am no less confident that no learned 

“Sir,” answered the king, “I desire you | 
would give me and all the world satisfaction | 
Let me tell you, it is not a slight | 


President, “ whether this be all the answer 
you will give or no?” 


in this. 
thing you are about. I am sworn to keep the 
country, and I will do it to the last breath of 
my body; and therefore you shall do well to 
satisfy, first, God, and then the country, by 
what authority you doit. If you do it by an 
usurped authority, that will not last long; 
there is a God in heaven that will call you, 
and all that give you power, to an account. 
Satisfy me in that and I will answer; other- 
wise-I betray my trust and the liberties of the 
people ; and therefore think of that, and then 


Ishall be willing. For I do avow, that it is | 


as great a sin to withstand lawful authority 
as it is to submit to a tyrannical or any other 
unlawful authority; and therefore satisfy God 
and me, and all the world, in that, and you 
shall receive my answer. I am not afraid of 
the bill.” 

This is an example of the trial of Charles 
I. Day by day the same line of conduct was 
pursued by the king, in questioning the au- 
thority of the tribunal, refusing to answer to 
the charge, and majestically treating his judges 
as the criminals, and he their justified sovereign. 

Charles Stuart is said to have written and 
left for the “more impartial judgment of pos- 
terity, his ‘reasons’ against the jurisdiction of 
the Court, which, on his second day’s trial, he 
persisted in attempting to give, and the Lord 
President in refusing to hear.” The follow- 
ing characteristic passages will illustrate the 
whole : 

“ Having made my protestations, not only 
against the illegality of this pretended court, 
but also that no earthly power can justly call me 
(who am your king) in question as a delinquent, 
I would not any more open my mouth on this 
occasion, more than to refer myself to what I 
have spoken, were I, in this case, alone con- 





I see no House of Lords here that may | 


Is this the bringing the | 
Is this the bringing | 
an end to the treaty in the public faith of the | oa strictly commanded both in the Old and 
Let me see a legal authority, war- | 
ranted by the Word of God, the Scriptures, | 
or warranted by the Constitution of the king- | 
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cerned. But the duty I owe to God, in the 
preservation of the liberty of my people, will 
not suffer me at this time to be silent. For 
how can any free-born subject of England call 
life, or anything he possesseth, his own, if 
power without right daily make new, and 
abrogate the old fundamental law of the land? 
which I now take to be the present case. 
Therefore, when I came hither, I expected that 
you would have endeavored to satisfy me con- 


| cerning these grounds, which hinder me to an- 


swer to your pretended impeachment.” 
“There is no proceeding just against any 


laws, or the municipal laws of the country 
where he lives. Now I am most confident 
this day’s proceeding can not be warranted by 
God’s law ; for, on the contrary, the authority 
and obedience unto kings is clearly warranted 


New Testament; which, if denied, I am ready 
instantly to prove. 

“ And for the question now in hand, there it 
is said: That where the word of a king is, there is 


lawyer will affirm, that an impeachment can 
lie against the king, they all going in his name. 
And one of their maxims is, That the king can 


| do no wrong.” 
peace by that duty I owe to God and my | 


Two days of the trial of the impeached 
monarch had now been consumed with the 
protests of the prince against the jurisdiction 
of the House of Commons to set in judgment 
upon him, the “ Lord’s anointed ;” but on the 


third day his stern judges were, with one ac- | 
cord, resolved to “ proceed to sentence of con- | 
| demnation against Charles Stuart, king of 
On this day, Tuesday, January | 


England.” 


| 23d, the king came in as before, with a bearing 
of haughty majesty, “looking with an austere | 
| dent Bradshaw took the chair, in scarlet robes. 
| The king, fearing a hasty judgment, attempted 
| to force an opening speech, which was pro- 
| hibited, but his Majesty was informed that he 


~ 


countenance upon the Court,” and then sitting 
down. Whereupon the Solicitor-General, noth- 
ing overawed, arose and observed that it was 


| now the third time that the prisoner has been 


brought to the bar without any issue being as 
yet joined in the cause. He urged that at the 
first Court he had exhibited a charge against 
him of the highest treason—“ that a king of 
England, trusted to keep the law, that had 
taken an oath so to do, that had a tribute paid 
him for that end, should be guilty of a wicked 
design to subvert and destroy our laws, and 
introduce an arbitrary and tyrannical govern- 
ment; in defiance of the Parliament and their 
authority set up his standard for war against 
his parliament and people ; and I did humbly 
pray, in the behalf of the people of England, 
that he might speedily be required to make an 
answer to the charge.” 

The Lord President, after the Solicitor-Gen- 
eral had closed, addressed the king, and urged 
him to make a positive answer to the charge 
brought against him. 

After a short pause the king again made 
several attempts to continue in the same strain 
as before, desiring “ to speak for the liberties 
of the people of Eng ” “For the charge,” 
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he said, “I value it not a rush ; it is the liberty 
of the people of England that I stand for.” 

“Clerk,” commanded the Lord President, 
after several more ineffectual essays to bring 
the obtuse and haughty prince to a due sense 
of the case at issue—“ clerk, do your duty !” 

“ Duty, sir!” exclaimed the king in astonish- 
ment to the last unappreciative. 

“Charles Stuart, king of England,” read 
the clerk, “ you are accused, in the behalf of 
the Commons of England, of divers crimes and 
treasons, which charge hath been read unto 
you. The Court now requires you to give 
your positive and final answer, by way of 
confession or denial of the charge.” 

Yet again did the king persist as before ; 


Orne 
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| whereupon, the patience of the Court worn 


out, the Lord President ordered the prisoner 
back. 

On the next day witnesses were examined, 
who deposed on oath that they had “seen 
his Majesty at the head of his army, with his 
sword drawn, and actually in several battles ; 
and that he levied forces and gave commis- 
sions,” etc. The examination through on 
Thursday, the Court passed certain resolu- 
tions, of which the following are the princi- 
pal: 

“That this Court will proceed to sentence 
of condemnation against Charles Stuart, king 
of England. 

“That the condemnation of the king shall 
be for a tyrant, traytor, and murtherer.” 

“That the condemnation of the king shall 


| be likewise for being a public enemy to the 


Commonwealth of England. 
“That this condemnation shall extend to 


| death.” 


| On Saturday, January 27th, the Court again 
assembled, and Charles, for the fourth time, 


wus brought before his judges. Lord Presi- 


should be heard before the judgment was given. 
His Majesty, for the first time during his 
trial, now consented to waive his discussion 
with his judges, and asked the privilege to be 
heard in the Painted Chamber, before the 
Lords and Commons, upon a matter important 
to the “welfare of the kingdom.” It is sup- 
posed by Hume and others that Charles de- 
sired this interview for the purpose of formally 
offering to abdicate the throne in favor of his 
eldest son. Whatever might have been the 
design and compromise of his Majesty, his 
judges seemed to have been informed. there- 
upon, for, said the Lord President in reply, 
“ Sir, this is not altogether new that you have 
moved to us, though the first time ig person 
you have offered it to the Court.” The Court, 
however, considered for awhile the propriety 
of hearing the king’s matter, but finally re- 
solved to proceed te sentence and judgment.” 
The king in vain made a last and touching 
appeal for the privilege of being heard by the 
Lords and Commons in the Painted Chamber, 
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impressively closing with—“ And therefore I 
do require you, as you will answer it at the 
dreadful day of judgment, that you will con- 
sider it once again.” 

But his prayers came too late. Mercy had 
retired from the judgment hall, if she had ever 
entered there during this famous trial. The 
sentence, after the summary of the Lord Presi- 
dent, was solemnly pronounced : 

“This Court doth adjudge that the said 
Charles Stuart, as a tyrant, traytor, murtherer, 
and a public enemy, shall be put to death, by 
the severing of his head from his body.” 

The warrant for his execution, which was 
drawn up and signed on Monday, the 29th, 
runs thus: 

“ Whereas Charles Stuart, king of England, 
is, and standeth convicted, attainted, and con- 
demned of high treason, and other high 
crimes, and sentence upon Saturday last was 
pronounced against him by this Court, to be 
put to death by the severing of his head from 
his body; of which sentence execution yet re- 
mains to be done. These are therefore to will 
and require you to see the said sentence ex- 
ecuted in the open street before Whitehall, 
upon the morrow, being the 30th day of this 
instant month of January, between the hours 
of ten in the morning and five in the afternoon 
of the same day, with full effect; and for so 
doing this shall be your warrant. And these 
are to require all officers and soldiers, and 
other the good people of this nation of Eng- 
land, to be assisting unto you in this service.” 

This document was sealed and subscribed 
by “J. Bradshaw,” “O. Cromwell,” and fifty- 
seven others. 

Unfortunately for the Stuarts, they have left 
their manifestoes of kingcraft to the impartial 
judgment of a posterity that can afford them 
no approval. 

There is one feature in the trial of Charles I. 
which would be amusing, did not his tragic 
fate inspire our pity. It is, that the king should 
stand before his judges as the champion of the 
liberties of the people. “Sir,” said the Lord 
President, “ how great a friend you have been 
to the laws and liberties of the people let all 
England and the world judge.” 

The conduct and haughty majestical bearing 
of the king before the tribunal of the people 
have, by his admirers, been lauded to the skies, 
and he has appeared in their eyes at a won- 
drous advantage compared with his judges. 
The reverse of this appears to us. We are ra- 
ther struck with the solemn grandeur of the 
Anglo-Saxon race through those mighty men 
of old, making its first great declaration of hu- 
man rights, and asserting the august sovereign- 
ty of the people above that of an hereditary 
prince. We look upon this grand tribunal of 
an outraged nation sitting in righteous judg- 
ment upon its prince, much in the same spirit 
as that glorious old republican Milton did 
upon its Lord President. The immortal poet, 
who lost his sight in writing his matchless de- 
fenses of the people’s cause, thus describes the 
native dignity of Bradshaw: He appeared 
“like a consul, from whom the fasces are not 








to depart with the year; so that not on the tri- 

bunal only, but throughout his life, you would 

regard him as sitting in judgment upon kings.” 
THE EXECUTION. 

However much we might condemn Charles 
Stuart for his errors as a prince, in so persist- 
ently outraging the earnest spirit of his age 
and nation, all our sympathies go out to him 
when we reach his tragic end. We leave the 
side of Elizabeth and Cromwell, when we meet 
Mary Stuart and her grandson at the dreadful 
block. There they stand as sainted martyrs ; 
and their conduct and situation constitute two 
of the most touching incidents of national tra- 
gedy. We can weep for them here, forget their 
errors, perhaps their crimes; remember only 
how sanctified they are in the affecting chap- 
ter of their death, and feel ourselves cruel and 
unjust if we have written an unkind word 
upon their lives. Grave were their sins as sov- 
ereigns, outraging two long-suffering, merciful 
nations, but the tender passage of their last 
moments—their truly Christian-like resignation 
and forgiveness of their enemies, almost tempt 
us to inscribe their names upon the scroll of 
sainted martyrs. 

On the morning of the execution, January 
30, 1649, Charles, after a sound sleep, awoke 
two hours before daylight, and calling Mr. 
Herbert, who lay by his bedside, requested him 
to rise; “ For,” said his Majessty, “ I will get 
up, having a great work to do this day. Her- 
bert, this is my second marriage-day ; I will be 
as trim to-day as may be, for before night I 
hope to be espoused to my blessed Jesus.” He 
then appointed his apparel for the dread tra- 
gedy of that day. “Let me have a shirt on more 
than ordinary,” he said, “by reason that the 
season is so sharp as probably may make me 
shake, which some observers will imagine pro- 
ceeds from fear. I would have no such impu- 
tation; I fear not death; death is not terrible 
to me; I bless my God I am prepared.” 

Soon after the king was dressed, the Bishop 
of London, Dr. Juxon, arrived. Charles and 
the bishop spent an hour together in private. 
Mr. Herbert was then called, and the divine 
read the prayers of the Church of England, and 
also the 27th chapter of St. Matthew, relating 
to the passion of Christ. The service over, the 
king thanked the bishop for selecting that chap- 
ter, which he observed was so applicable to 
his condition. “May it please your Majesty,” 
replied the bishop, “it is the proper lesson for 
the day, as appears by the calendar.” This 
much affected the king, who “ thought it a pro- 
vidential preparation for his death.” 

About ten o’clock, Colonel Hacker knocked 
gently at the chamber door, and on being ad- 
mitted, he came in trembling, and told his Ma- 
jesty it was time to go to Whitehall. “ Well, 
go forth,” answered the king, “I will come 
presently.” Soon after he arose, and took the 
bishop by the hand, saying, “ Come, lét us go.” 
And to Mr. Herbert, “ Open the door. Hacker 
has given us a second warning.” They passed 
through St. James’ garden into the park, where 
companies of infantry were drawn up on each 
side of the pathway. The king walked very 
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fast, and calling on the bishop and Colonel 
Tomlinson to walk faster, he told them “he 
now went before them to strive for a heavenly 
crown with less solicitude than he had often 
encouraged his soldiers to fight for an earthly 
diadem.” Arriving at Whitehall, he rested; 
and at about twelve o'clock he eat a bit of bread, 
and drank a glass of claret. Directly after 
Colonel Hacker came to the chamber door, and 
gave his last signal, whereupon the bishop and 
Mr. Herbert, weeping, fell upon their knees. 
The king gave to them his hand to kiss, and 
helped up the aged bishop. On reaching the 
scaffold he found it surrounded by so many 
companies of foot and troops of horse, that he 
found it impossible to address the people so as 
to be heard. Therefore the king addressed his 
dying speech to the few persons about him. 
He first dwelt upon his “ innocence,” charging 
the causes of the war against the Parliament. 
“ Yet, for all this,” he continued, “ God forbid 
that I should be so ill a Christian as not to say 
that God’s judgments are just upon me. Many 
times he does pay justice by unjust sentence ; 
that is ordinary. I will only say this, that an 
unjust sentence, which I suffered to take effect, 
is punished now by an unjust sentence upon 
me.” 

Oh, the fatal mistakes of the Stuarts! It 
was not because he had in his life sought to re- 
duce a dominant, progressive race to an abso- 
lute despotism ; not because he had attempted, 
like his father, to interrupt God’s best provi- 
dence to man, in His beneficent enlargement 
of human rights and good, but because he, a 
king, ha: suffered the just sentence of the na- 
tion to take effect upon a prime minister. But 
the Christian spirit of Charles is very beautiful 
and touching. He continued: “ Now, to show 
you that Iam a good Christian, I hope there is 
a good man (pointing to Dr. Juxon) that will 
bear me witness, that I have forgiven all the 
world, and even those in particular that have 
been the chief causes of my death; who they 
are, God knows ; 1 do not desire to know; I 
pray God to forgive them. But this is not all, 
my charity must go further. I wish that they 
may repent, for indeed they have committed a 
great sin in that particular. I pray God that 
this be not laid to their charge ; nay, not only 
so, but that they might take the right way to 
the peace of the kingdom.” This“ right way” 
he then set forth was in the return of the na- 
tion to the integrity of monarchy in his suc- 
cessor, and the restoration of prelacy, as upheld 
by Archbishop Land; in fact, to renounce all 
that it had won of civil and religious liberties. 
“ For the king,” he said, “ the laws of the land 
will clearly instruct you for that.” “ For the 
people: And truly I desire their liberty and 
freedom as much as anybody whsoever; but 
I must tell you that their liberty and freedom 
consists in having for government those laws 
by which their lives and their goods may be 
most their own. It is not for having share in 
government, sir—that is nothing pertaining to 
them ; a subject and a sovereign are clean dif- 
ferent things.” Yet directly upon this utter 
exclusion of the peoplefrom a share in govern- | 
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ment, Charles solemnly closed his dying speech 
with the strange declaration, “I am the Mar- 
Tyr. of the people !” 

The dreadful moment had come, and Charles 
prepared for his execution. “Take care,” he 
said to Colonel Hacker, “ they do not put me to 
pain.” A gentleman coming near the axe, he 
exclaimed,“ Take heed of the axe, sir; pray 
take heed of theaxe.” Then to the executioner 
he said, “I shall say but short prayers; when 
I thrust out my hands—then !” 

The king now put on his night-cap, and be- 
ing requested by the executioner to adjust his 
hair under the cap, he did so with the help of 
that officer and the bishop. A few last words 
were then exchanged between him and the 
aged divine. “I go,” said Charles, “ from a cor- 
ruptible to an incorruptible crown.” “ You are 
exchanged,” responded the bishop, “from a 
temporal to an eternal crown; a truly good ex- 
change.” His Majesty, as he took off his cloak 
and George said to the executioner, “ Is my hair 
well?” and added, impressively, “ Remember /” 

Looking at the block, he bade the execution- 
er to make it fast, and being told that it was 
fast, added, “ When I put my hands out this 
way”—stretching them out to show—“ then.” 
After saying a short prayer to himself, with 
eyes uplifted to heaven, he knelt and laid his 
neck upon the block; whereupon the execu- 
tioner again adjusted his hair under the cap, at 
which the king thinking he was going to strike, 
at once cried, “ Stay for the sign.” There was 
a short pause, and then Charles stretched forth 
his hands, and with one blow his head fell. 


9” 


“ This is the head of a traitor!” cried the assis- 
tant executiorier, as he held up the head stream- 
ing with blood to the gaze of the spectators. 
Thus ended the mortal life and career of the 
ill-fated monarch, who laid down that life with 
an absolute faith in the right divine of kings. 


——» a 


MEXICO, THE MEXICANS, AND 
MAXIMILIAN. 


Tue Countess Colonitz has written a book, 
in which she gives an account of the Mexicans, 
which, though not, as a whole, a very valuable 
addition to literature or to the realm of know- 
ledge, is nevertheless readable. The Spanish 
settlers of Mexico carried thither their pride, 
and some degree of the civilization which be- 
longed to their homes, and they, living in in- 
dolence, failed to work the rich field of enter- 
prise which their new fesidence opened to 
them. The indigenous growths of Mexico, as 
they apply to the arts of life, are almost wholly 
neglected by the descendants of the Spaniards. 
European productions are imported at a great 
expense, while the vast resources of the country 
are turned to no account. 

Their architecture, their houses, and furni- 
ture are, therefore, like those belonging to a 
soil and clime for which they are quite unsuited. 
Barrenness of thought and invention seems to 
pervade, in various degrees, the whole Mexican 
life. Since the days of their first establish- 
ment in the New World, the Spanish Americans 
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have steadily declined. They have forgotten 
much that has been taught them, and learned 
but little of what America had to teach. The 
women are very weak, and there is nothing in 
their way of life to strengthen and invigorate 
them They usually marry at fourteen or 
fifteen,.and a family of eighteen children is 
not an uncommon occurrence. These infantile 
mothers, however, are very affectionate—almost 
foolishly so—toward their children. But they 
are vain, and expose their children to the 
changes of the atmosphere, in a fashionable, 
half-nude style of dress; and thereby many of 
them are injured in health and shortened in 
life. At eight or ten years of age they are seen 
at the opera until past midnight. 

The life of a Mexican lady seems to be use- 
less and frivolous. She rises early in the 
morning, goes to mass, and thence to the Ala- 
meda, where she promenades slowly up and 
down, or sits and chatters upon the stone 
benches, for an hour or more. The rest of the 
morning she spends in bathing, dressing, and 
playing with her children. In the afternoon 
she visits her friends; and at about six in the 
evening she goes to drive in the Paseo. At 
night, the theater is the usual resort, or a little 
informal party, where there are cards, dancing, 
etc. The Mexican ladies never take up a book 
or any kind of work, and with the exception 
of three facts—that their ancestors came from 
Spain, that their clothes come from Paris, and 
that the Pope rules at Rome, they are abso- 
lutely ignorant of Europe. Countess Colonitz 
was especially hurt at their believing that 
French was the native tongue of the Germans. 

A Mexican girl rarely leaves her father’s 
house when she marries. The son-in-law is 
adopted into his wife’s family; and this goes 
on until the house is full of relatives of all de- 
grees of consanguinity. 

The Mexicans, for the most part, are a tem- 
perate and abstemious people; wine or beer is 
rarely taken. Coffee grows abundantly there, 
but it is so badly prepared that it is almost im- 
possible for a European to drink it. Chocolate 
is said to be very good, though highly spiced 
with cinnamon. In many families there are 
no regular meal-times; you eat when you are 
hungry, or when you can get food, The cook- 
ery is bad, from the quantity of lard which is 
used in every dish. The cooking is generally 
done out of the house, as clothes are often sent 
abroad to be washed, and one set of cooks will 
provide the meals for several families. In other 
respects the Mexicans, according to all ac- 
counts, lead very regular lives, moderation 
being one of their chief virtues. 

They are inveterate thieves and gamblers, 
however. The vices of the Mexican are all 
founded on weakness. He is wicked, not so 
much from a set purpose, as from want of en- 
ergy to be anything better. Untrained pas- 
sions may be broken in and turned to useful 
account; but the mental nature which is never 
roused except by a passing excitement, is the 
worst material for a legislator, or even for a 
conqueror who is not prepared to be an ex- 
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terminator as well. Maximilian might have 
done something with a race that was strong as 
well as vicious; he could only fail utterly with 
a race that was vicious because it was weak. 

The Spaniards were attracted to Mexico and 
other places beyond the seas with a view to 
acquire wealth, through rich mines, which 
they expected to find and work. They did not 
bring with them industry, frugality, and energy. 
When the English plant a colony, industry, 
frugality, and economy are the laws by which 
their colonies are governed; these are the 
motives which lead to colonization. People 
who seek on foreign shores opportunity to live 
without labor, and to be genteel without ac- 
quirements, are always pusillanimous, and 
doomed to an early decline. A man who has 
earned his comfort may enjoy it with temper- 
ance, moderation, and modesty; and a people 
who base their standing on industry and skill 
will have a government which is progressive 
and strong. When the Mexicans go to work, 
they may have a stable government; but while 
laziness, and gambling, and mining, and poli- 
tics are the staple ideas of the people, it will be 
a land of revolution and insecurity. 

With a rich soil, and richer mines, good 
water, and plenty of it, a soft, genial, and 
balmy climate, there is no good reason why 
Mexico may not become a thickly-settled and 
flourishing country. It wants Northern enter- 
prise, Northern education, and Northern men 
and women to make Mexito what it ought to 
be—one of the best portions of the American 
continent. 

96> 
THE GREAT MUSICIANS. 


HANDEL — HAYDN — MOZART — BEETHOVEN -- 
BACH—MENDELSSOHN—ROSSINI—AUBER. 

sah 4 

Pernars in the whole round of employ- 
ments or professions, not one exercises a more 
powerful influence on the human mind than 
that of the musician. The human voice, with 
its marvelous variety of cadence and intona- 
tion, is the grandest of music. It can stir the 
soul with the deepest emotions for good or for 
evil. It can subdue the savage or rouse into 
fury the quiet and peaceable. The well-cul- 
tured vocalist is an object of the highest ad- 
miration in civilized society. And those nu- 
merous contrivances which abound with mel- 
ody, and under the hand of the skillful 
performer entrance their auditory, are but 
mechanical approximations to the production 
of tones like those of the human voice. But 
every man or woman is not endowed in a high 
degree with a fine musical voice or an apt ear 
for the appreciation of melody. The weak- 
voiced, however, can find pleasure in extract- 
ing sweet sounds from an instrument, and by 
study and practice become able to interpret 
the written music of a great composer. A 
good pianist, violinist, or harpist is an orna- 
ment in any society, and we believe that a 
great part of the refinement and true delicacy 
of the highest civilization is due to the exalted 
appreciation of music which is always to be 
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found in it. In barbarous society we find | earnest, susceptible nature, with strong impul- 
musical instruments, so called, of the rudest | siveness—a martial nature. 

sort; and as we ascené in the scale of human The prominent phrenological characteristics 
beings, the instruments for producing sounds | of the others of our group will be found noted 
improve in character and quality. 


The cultured mu- 
sician will give ex- 
pression to his own 
character in his pro- 
ductions and perform- 
ances. As it is said 
in New Physiogno- 
my, “One in whom 
the devotional and 
spiritual faculties pre- 
dominate will give us 
sacred music; while 
another, in whom the 
ideal and the imag- 
inative faculties pre- 
dominate, will give 
us something more 
fanciful and light. 
The social affections 
predominating, give 
us love songs; the 
executive or propel- 
ling faculties in the 
ascendancy, lead to 
war songs and mar- 
tial music. So with 
those who listen ; one 
appreciates most the 
sacred, another the 
sentimental, another 
the sympathetic, an- 
other the social, and 
another the mar- 
tial.” 

In the following 
group we present 4 
variety of composers 
and musicians, all of 
whom are great in 
the estimation of the 


world, and to whom ¢ 


society will ever owe 
a tribute of gratitude 
for their perfection of 
the divine art of mu- 
sic. 

In Handel we find 
a broad and deep 
mentality, with a tem- 
perament in sympa- 
thy with the emotion- 
aland feelingful. His 
moral nature was 
strong, and both edu- 


cation and association § 


strengthened his re- 
ligious tendencies. 
Hence his music is 
peculiarly fitted to 
religious uses, and 
breathes the spirit of 
earnest adoration. 


in their respective biographies, 


born at Halle, Prussian Saxony, February 28, 
1685. Though a German by birth, he spent 
the most of his life in England, where, indeed, 
he gained his reputation. 

Manifesting in infancy a decided musical 
taste, he was placed 
under a teacher, with 
whom he remained 
until thirteen, com- 
posing, in the mean 
time, cantatas for the 
church service, and 
learning nearly all in- 
struments, especially 
the organ. In 1698, 
a friend of his father 
took the child to Ber- 
lin, and presented 
him to the Elector, 
afterward Frederick 
L.,, who offered to take 
charge of his educa- 
tion and send him to 
Italy. This favor was 
declined. He return- 
ed to Halle, and on 
the death of his fa- 
ther went to Ham- 

_ burg in 1703, where 

\ he played a violin in 
the orchestra of the 
opera. While there 
he composed his first 
opera, -Almtra, rap- 
idly followed by Nero, 
Florinda, and Daph- 
née. From thence he 
went to Italy, visited 
Rome and Florence, 
where he composed 
Rodrigo, his first Ital- 
ian opera, which 
had a brilliant suc- 
cess during thirty 
nights. His Agrippa, 
composed in Venice, 
had the same suc- 
cess. 

In 1710 he return- 
ed to Germany, and 
was appointed chapel 
master to the Elector 
of Hanover, after- 
ward George I. Then 
he went to England, 
where he was patron- 
ized by Queen Anne 
and the nobility, and 
there composed Ri- 

= naldo, Pastor Fido, 
Theseus. In 1711 he 
paid a visit to Han- 
over, but returned to 
England in 1712. In 


: : = = ' ae 1733 he commenced 
PORTRAITS OF THE GREAT MUSICIANS. the composition of 





‘ his oratorios, Zsther 





In Haydn there is more fire and energy, the HANDEL. being the first, followed by Deborah, Alecan- 
product of a nervous temperament and well- George Frederick Handel, one of the great- | der’s Feast, and Israel in Egypt, and in 1740, 
marked driving forces. Beethoven had an | est of musical composers and musicians, was L’ Allegro ¢ Penseroso and Saul. His Samson and 
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Messiah were also composed in London, for the ] by a small monthly pension. His position was 


benefit of the Foundling Hospital. These, from 
1749 to 1777, brought the hospital in the sum 
of £10,000. In 1751, while at work on Jephtha, 
his sight began to fail, and gradually he be- 
came blind; and when the work was produced, 
the grand old composer was led into the or- 
chestra. He still composed and made several 
additions to his oratorios. The Messiah, per- 
formed on April 6, 1759, was the last at which 
the composer was present. Exhausted, he re- 
turned home and went to bed, from which he 
never rose. On the seventeenth anniversary 
of his first performance of the Messiah, a little 
before midnight (April 13, 1759), he breathed 
his last, aged seventy-four years and seven 
weeks. He was buried in Westminster Abbey, 
and his statue is conspicuous among the monu- 
ments of the venerable “ Poet’s Corner” of that 
edifice. Among his works were eight Ger- 
man, twenty-six Italian, and sixteen English 
operas, twenty oratorios, a great quantity of 
church music, cantatas, songs, and instrumen- 
tal pieces. He was a wonderful musician, 
and his compositions were full of grandeur. 
Alexander Pope called him the “ giant Han- 
del” in truth. His compositions were majestic 
and sublime. He carried the old forms of 
opera to their highest perfection, and infused 
a new life and power into English ecclesiasti- 
cal music. His operas are seldom performed ; 
but his oratorios hold the same place in music 
that in the English drama is accorded to the 
plays of Shakspeare; and the Handel Fes- 
tivals of England, lasting several days, in 
which thousands of musicians and singers 
take part, are the grandest musical exhibitions 
of the age. 
HAYDN. 

Joseph Haydn was born in Rohrau, Lower 
Austria, March 31, 1732, and was the eldest of 
twenty children of Matthias Haydn, a wheel- 
wright, who had some skill in playing the 
harp, and whose memory was stored with 
songs. His wife, too, was a singer; and thus 
young Haydn inherited deep love for music. 
At five years of age he attracted the attention 
of a relative, who advised the parents to give 
their son a musical education. When eight 
years old he entered the choir of the cathedral 
of St. Stephen at Vienna. In the following 
year his voice broke, and he was dismissed 
by the chorister. His parents were unable 
to support him; so he took a small garret, 
where he had neither stove nor fireplace; how 
he lived no one knew; his worm-eaten harpsi- 
chord and his violin were his only selace, and 
with these he perhaps forgot his hunger. In 
the same house lived a widow and her daugh- 
ter. Young Haydn was making merry over his 
lodgings one day, and telling of his visitors, 
the snow and the rain. The widow saw his 
want, and gave him permission to sleep on the 
floor in her own room during the winter. The 
offer was thankfully accepted. Some time 
afterward she fell into extreme want. Haydn 
was then in fair circumstances, and, remember- 
ing her kindness, supported her for thirty years 





not very lucrative, but subsequently he was 
introduced to the celebrated singer Porpora, 
who employed him to play accompaniments 
to his singing on the piano. From him Haydn 
learnt composition ; and in the autumn of 1750 
he composed his first quartetto for stringed in- 
struments. 

From 1751 to 1759 his life was that of a suc- 
cessful music teacher. At the age of 27, a 
Bohemian, Count Morzin, engaged him as mu- 
sic director and composer. Haydn then re- 
solved to marry the daughter of a hairdresser 
who had once befriended him. She entered a 
convent, however, and, urged by gratitude, 
perhaps, he married her sister. The marriage 
was not a happy one; she was a sorry match 
for him, and squandered all his earnings. In 
1760, Prince Nicholas Esterhazy, who had seen 
him and heard his symphenies—a style of 
composition in which he excels all other com- 
posers—placed him at the head of his private 
chapel, which position Haydn held for nearly 
thirty years. Esterhazy once conceiving the 
design of dismissing his band, Haydn composed 
the famous symphony known as “Haydn's 
Farewell,” for the occasion, in which one in- 
strument after anether becomes mute, and 
each musician, as seon as he has ceased to play, 
puts out his light, rolls up his music, and de- 
parts with his instrument. There was no dis- 
missal then. 

In 1790, Haydn accompanied Salomons, the 
violinist, to London, where his reception was 
most brilliant. In 1791 and 1792, while there, 
he composed six of his twelve Grand Sym- 
phonies. In the summer of 1792 he returned 
to Vienna, his fame as the greatest of all living 
composers—Mozart being dead—admitted. In 
1794 he paid a second visit to London, and 
then brought out the remaining six symphonies. 
George IIL. and his queen endeavored to per- 
suade him to remain in England; the Univer- 
sity of Oxford created him Doctor of Music ; 
all classes testified their admiration of his 
genius; but he returned to Vienna in 1795, 
where he was, as in London, the “ unrivaled 
master.” 

In the suburbs of Vienna he purchased a 
small house and garden, where he composed 
his oratorios the Creation and the Seasons, the 
latter being first produced under the title of 
Die Jahreszeiten, April 24, 1801. This labor 
was too hard for him; the unpoetical text had 
annoyed him, and after finishing it he had an 
attack of brain fever, and his strength, both 
mental and physical, sensibly failed. From 
this period to his death he spent most of his 
time in his house and garden, which became 
one of the chief attractions in Vienna. 

On March 27,1808, he was once more induced 
to appear before the public. His Creation was 
about to be performed at the University. 
When he arrived at the door, Salieri, Beetho- 
ven, and other eminent composers, bore him to 
a seat of honor. Atthe famous passage, “ And 
there was light!” in the first chorus, the audi- 
ence burst into tumultuous applause, and 





Haydn waved his hand toward heaven and 
exclaimed, “It comes from there!” He left 
the room at the end of the first part, and spread 
out his hands to bless the audience as he de- 
parted. This was his farewell act to the whole 
world. On May 31, 1808, in the seventy-eighth 
year of his age, the great composer departed, 
leaving his undying works behind. Of these, 
a list, made out in 1805, enumerates 118 
symphonies, 83 quartetts, 24 trios, 19 operas, 5 
oratorios, 163 compositions for the baritone, 24 
concertos for different instruments, 15 masses, 
10 pieces of church music, 44 sonatas for piano- 
forte—with and without accompaniment, 42 
German and Italian songs, 39 canons, 13 vocal 
pieces for 3 and 4 voices, 365 Scotch and Eng- 
lish songs—arranged with accompaniments, 40 
divertisements for from 3 to 9 instruments, 
besides a prodigious number of fantasias, ca- 
priccios, etc. His biographer says: “ For more 
than half a century music flowed from his pen 
in a continuous stream, always new, always 
attractive, always cheerful, always beautiful, 
often grand, sometimes reaching the sublime, 
but never betraying any touches of really tragic 
sorrow or grief.” He was the musical apostle 
of the beautiful, the vigorous, and the happy. 


MOZART. 

Johannes Chrysostomus Wolfang Amadeus 
Mozart was born Jan. 27, 1756, at Salzburg, 
where his father was sub-director of the archi- 
episcopal chapel. Possessed of extraordinary 
musical talent, as early as his fifth year he 
composed simple yet pleasant melodies, like 
himself, tender and full of affection. In 1762 
his father took him, with his sister, to Munich; 
the children played before the Elector, and ex- 
cited the deepest astonishment and wonder. 
In 1763-4 the Mozart family visited England, 
where young Mozart astonished his own father, 
as well as the public, by the accuracy and 
beauty of his performance. Symphonies of 
his own composition were produced in a pub- 
lic concert. He also composed six sonatas, and 
made Handel his study. Two years later he 
composed church music. Maria Theresa took 
a personal interest in young Wolfang, and en- 
couraged him to write religious pieces, and 
act as musical conductor when they were per- 
formed in the presence of the royal court. At 
this early age, too, he proved himself possessed 
of dramatic talent by the production of an op- 
eretta named Bastien and Bastienne. In 1769 
Archbishop Sigismond appointed young Mo- 
zart, then but thirteen years old, director of 
his concerts. In the winter of the same year 
he traveled with his father to Italy, giving con- 
certs as they proceeded on their way, and 
everywhere creating the liveliest enthusiasm 
by his remarkable abilities as a musician. At 
Milan he composed the opera of Mithridates, 
which was publicly performed soon after he 
announced it. At the age of sixteen he had 
produced two requiems, a stabat mater, numer- 
ous offertories, hymns, four operas, two canta- 
tas, thirteen symphonies, twenty-four piano- 
forte sonatas, besides a large number of con- 
certos for different instruments, trios, quar- 
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tettes, marches, and other minor pieces. He 
was then a consummate violinist, a grand or- 
ganist, and the first pianist in the world. Not- 
withstanding his acknowledged abilities, he 
found it difficult, until 1779—when he was ap- 
pointed composer to the imperial court at Vien- 
na—to sustain his parents and sister, who 
depended in the main on him, and himself. 
In 1780 he composed the opera of Idomeneo, 
which is considered his greatest work in all 
respects. Don Giovanni was producea in 1787, 
and its frequent rendition in America testifies 
to the public appreciation of its merits at this 
day. Probably no one of his operas has been 
more frequently performed in public than the 
Zauberflite, or Magic Flute, which was composed 
in 1791, the last year of his life. His celebrated 
Requiem was completed but a short time be- 
fore his death; and doubtless many of its sub- 
lime passages were inspired by his anticipation 
of that event, which occurred on the 5th of 
December, 1791. His early death was proba- 
bly due to the excessive strain upon his nervous 
system occasioned by his unremitting labors as 
a teacher, director, and composer of music. 
As an evidence of his diligence as a com- 
poser, more than eight hundred works of his 
are extant, of every conceivable character, and 
each evincing careful composition and a thor- 
ough mastery of the subject. As an operatic 
composer, he stands superior to all his prede- 
cessors. As a master in sacred music, no au- 
thor has been studied and imitated by succeed- 
ing generations more than Mozart. 
BEETHOVEN. 

Ludwig Van Beethoven was the son of 
Johann Van Beethoven, a tenor singer at the 
Electoral chapel of Bonn. His grandfather, 
for whom he was named, was, during his life- 
time, a bass singer of considerable eminence. 
Hence, in Beethoven, whose wonderful per- 
formances as composer and musician astonished 
the world, we have an excellent illustration of 
the theory of the transmission of talents. Ata 
very early age Ludwig exhibited rare musical 
abilities; so much so, that his father, whose 
habits were bad, indulged the hope of deriving 
fame and profit from his precocity. Before 
he was four years of age he was trained at the 
harpischord. Healso received instruction from 
eminent musicians who were connected with 
the chapel in which his father was a singer, 
and at the age of ten performed with great 
skill and power on the piano, being able to 
render the most difficult. compositions. At 
that early age, too, he had written several 
pieces which were thought worthy of being 
engraved. In his fifteenth year Beethoven 
was appointed assistant court organist, under 
the Elector Maximilian Francis, who thus early 
discovered the talent of the boy, and became 
his patron. “In his eighteenth year he was 
sent by the Elector to Vienna, where he en- 
joyed the instructions of Mozart for a short 
period. The improvident habits of his father 
induced him, after the death of his mother, to 
return to Bonn and take charge, in a great 
measure, of his two younger brothers, Caspar 
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and Nicholas. As shown already in the his- 
tory of Mozart, musicians did not, at that 
period, enjoy much remuneration from the ex- 
ercise of their talent, other than the reputation 
they acquired in the community. Although 
organist in the chapel of Bonn, and member 
of the Electoral orchestra, in which he played 
the viola, and a teacher of music during his 
leisure moments, his income was small. In 
1792, however, he was relieved of the care of 
his brothers, they having become old enough 
to take care of themselves, and he returned to 
Vienna, where he made his permanent resi- 
dence. There he first appeared before the pub- 
lic as a pianist, and won golden opinions by 
his great skill and originality of execution. In 
this field of musical performance he had but 
one living rival—Joseph Woelfi—and that 
rivalry consisted in execution chiefly. In 
other respects, Beethoven was the superior. 
The admiration and respect shown him by all 
classes of society soon elevated him above 
want and enabled him to carry out his cher- 
ished designs with regard to music. Under 
Haydn he studied composition, and availed 
himself of the instruction of other masters in 
that department of music. 
commenced to write, he entered into it with 
spirit and ardor, approaching inspiration. So- 


natas, trios, quartettes, symphonies followed | 


one another in rapid succession. To what ex- 
tent he would have carried his compositions we 
are unable to say, had not an unfortunate 
physical infirmity developed itself. His hear- 
ing, the sense of greatest value to a musician, 
became impaired. This infirmity affected his 
mind most deeply for some time after its ap- 
pearance. Being possessed, as his portrait 
represents him, of an intense mental tempera- 
ment, and given to his pursuit with all the de- 


votion of an ardent nature, such an obstacle to 


his enjoyment of gushing harmonies in the or- 
chestra, or during a piano performance, galled 
him almost beyond toleration. In a letter to 
his brothers, his grief is thus poured out: 


“Oh, what humiliation, when some one 
standing by me hears a distant flute, and I 
hear nothing! or listens to the song of the 
herdsman, and I hear no sound! Such inci- 
dents have brought me to the verge of despair 
—a little more, I had put an end to my life.” 

His deafness was occasioned by an hemor- 
rhoidal difficulty, accompanied with a chronic 
weakness of the bowels, which, when it had 
abated, though it left him still deaf, enabled 
him to recover his cheerfulness in a degree. 

He subsequently pursued his musical work 
with great industry. Among his later produc- 
tions, the Henri Symphony, Fidelio, the Bat- 
tle of Vittoria, the Glorious Monument, the 
Grand Mass in D—a three years’ labor—the 
Overture in C, and several piano-forte sonatas, 
are most prominent. A suit at law, in which 
he became involved, occupied for some years 
a great part of his time and care, so that he 
was unable to continue his musical labors to 
the desired extent. This suit had reference to 
obtaining the guardianship of his brother Carl's 
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son, whom Carl, upon his death-bed, in 1815, 
had left to the special protection of his brother 
Ludwig. The widow of Carl, however, a 
woman of corrupt life, refused to surrender the 
boy until she was compelled to do so by pro- 
cess of law. The young man did not repay his 
uncle’s care and kindness, for he fell into dis- 
solute habits, and thus became a fresh source 
of grief to the tender and susceptible musician. 
Having undertaken a journey in his nephew’s 
behalf, in cold and damp weather, Beethoven 
contracted a severe cold, which resulted in his 
death, March 26, 1827. 

His music is animated by a warm and earn- 
est soul. He endeavored to represent in his 
compositions thought, feeling and sentiment, 
and so introduced, toa great extent, a new feat- 
ure into music. His piano sonatas are full of 
character-painting. On account of this quality 
in his performances, Beethoven attracted great 
attention wherever and whenever he perform- 


| ed. His soul seemed to speak through his fin- 


gers, and fascinated every listener. His brain 
was large, the quality of it fine; while his in- 
tensely active mental temperament energized 
and stimulated every portion of it. While 
Haydn and Mozart perfected instrumental 
music as to its form, Beethoven inspired it 
with life, and gave it power over the soul. 


BACH. 

Johann Sebastian Bach was born at Eisen- 
ach, Upper Saxony, March, 1685. The death 
of his father left him almost destitute at the 
early age of ten, and to earn a livelihood he 
entered the choir of St. Michael’s, Luneburg, as 
a soprano singer. Here he made rapid pro- 
gress in the study and practice of music, so that 
in 1703 his ability had obtained for him the 
position of court musician at Weimar. In the 
following year the post of organist to the new 
church at Armstadt was given him. In 1708 
he was appointed court organist at Weimar 
by the reigning Duke of Saxony. While in 
this responsible position he applied himself 
diligently to study in every department of mu- 
sic. In 1717 he was made director of the elec- 
toral concerts, and afterward cantor to St. 
Thomas’ School at Leipsic. About ten years 
later, the distinctions of kapell meister to the 
Duke of Weissenfels, and court composer to 
the King of Poland, were conferred upon him. 
The close attention which Bach had given to 
his musical studies occasioned an affection of 
his eyes, which resulted in total blindness. An 
operation, sustained in the hope of obtaining 
relief, hastened his death, which occurred in 
July, 1750. 

As a performer of sacred music on that 
grandest of instruments—the organ—Bach had 
no rival except Handel; and his compositions 
for that instrument possessed high reputation. 
For accuracy, elaboration, and grandeur his 
productions are unsurpassed. Bach had several 
children, three of whom became musicians of 
some note. . 

His portrait indicates a sanguine tempera- 
ment, associated with. much of the nervous. 
He was therefore susceptible in a high degree. 
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Messiah were also composed in London, for the 
benefit of the Foundling Hospital. These, from 
1749 to 1777, brought the hospital in the sum 
of £10,000. In 1751, while at work on Jephtha, 
his sight began to fail, and gradually he be- 
came blind; and when the work was produced, 
the grand old composer was led into the or- 
chestra. He still composed and made several 
additions to his oratorios. The Messiah, per- 
formed on April 6, 1759, was the last at which 
the composer was present. Exhausted, he re- 
turned home and went to bed, from which he 
never rose. On the seventeenth anniversary 
of his first performance of the Messiah, a little 
before midnight (April 13, 1759), he breathed 
his last, aged seventy-four years and seven 
weeks. He was buried in Westminster Abbey, 
and his statue is conspicuous among the monu- 
ments of the venerable “ Poet’s Corner” of that 
edifice. Among his works were eight Ger- 
man, twenty-six Italian, and sixteen English 
operas, twenty oratorios, a great quantity of 
church music, cantatas, songs, and instrumen- 
tal pieces. He was a wonderful musician, 
and his compositions were full of grandeur. 
Alexander Pope called him the “ giant Han- 
del” in truth. His compositions were majestic 
and sublime. He carried the old forms of 
opera to their highest perfection, and infused 
a new life and power into English ecclesiasti- 
cal music. His operas are seldom performed ; 
but his oratorios hold the same place in music 
that in the English drama is accorded to the 
plays of Shakspeare; and the Handel Fes- 
tivals of England, lasting several days, in 
which thousands of musicians and singers 
take part, are the grandest musical exhibitions 
of the age. 
HAYDN. 

Joseph Haydn was born in Rohrau, Lower 
Austria, March 31, 1732, and was the eldest of 
twenty children of Matthias Haydn, a wheel- 
wright, who had some skill in playing the 
harp, and whose memory was stored with 
songs. His wife, too, was a singer; and thus 
young Haydn inherited deep love for music. 
At five years of age he attracted the attention 
of a relative, who advised the parents to give 
their son a musical education. When eight 
years old he entered the choir of the cathedral 
of St. Stephen at Vienna. In the following 
year his voice broke, and he was dismissed 
by the chorister. His parents were unable 
to support him; so he took a small garret, 
where he had neither stove nor fireplace; how 
he lived no one knew; his worm-eaten harpsi- 
chord and his violin were his only selace, and 
with these he perhaps forgot his hunger. In 
the same house lived a widow and her daugh- 
ter. Young Haydn was making merry over his 
lodgings one day, and telling of his visitors, 
the snow and the rain. The widow saw his 
want, and gave him permission to sleep on the 
floor in her own room during the winter. The 
offer was thankfully accepted. Some time 
afterward she fell into extreme want. Haydn 
was then in fair circumstances, and, remember- 
ing her kindness, supported her for thirty years 





by a small monthly pension. His position was 
not very lucrative, but subsequently he was 
introduced to the celebrated singer Porpora, 
who employed him to play accompaniments 
to his singing on the piano. From him Haydn 
learnt composition ; and in the autumn of 1750 
he composed his first quartetto for stringed in- 
struments. 

From 1751 to 1759 his life was that of a suc- 
cessful music teacher. At the age of 27, a 
Bohemian, Count Morzin, engaged him as mu- 
sic director and composer. Haydn then re- 
solved to marry the daughter of a hairdresser 
who had once befriended him. She entered a 
convent, however, and, urged by gratitude, 
perhaps, he married her sister. The marriage 
was not a happy one; she was a sorry match 
for him, and squandered all his earnings. In 
1760, Prince Nicholas Esterhazy, who had seen 


him and heard his symphenies—a style of | 


composition in which he excels all other com- 
posers—placed him at the head of his private 
chapel, which position Haydn held for nearly 
thirty years. Esterhazy once conceiving the 
design of dismissing his band, Haydn composed 
the famous symphony known as “Haydn's 
Farewell,” for the occasion, in which one in- 
strument after anether becomes mute, and 
each musician, as seon as he has ceased to play, 
puts out his light, rolls up his music, and de- 
parts with his instrument. There was no dis- 
missal then. 

In 1790, Haydn accompanied Salomons, the 
violinist, to London, where his reception was 
most brilliant. In 1791 and 1792, while there, 
he composed six of his twelve Grand Sym- 
phonies. In the summer of 1792 he returned 
to Vienna, his fame as the greatest of all living 
composers— Mozart being dead—admitted. In 
1794 he paid a second visit to London, and 
then brought out the remaining six symphonies. 
George III. and his queen endeavored to per- 





Haydn waved his hand toward heaven and 
exclaimed, “It comes from there!” He left 
the room at the end of the first part, and spread 
out his hands to bless the audience as he de- 
parted. This was his farewell act to the whole 
world. On May 31, 1808, in the seventy-eighth 
year of his age, the great composer departed, 
leaving his undying works behind. Of these, 
a list, made out in 1805, enumerates 118 
symphonies, 83 quartetts, 24 trios, 19 operas, 5 
oratorios, 163 compositions for the baritone, 24 
concertos for different instruments, 15 masses, 
10 pieces of church music, 44 sonatas for piano- 
forte—with and without accompaniment, 42 
German and Italian songs, 39 canons, 13 vocal 
pieces for 3 and 4 voices, 365 Scotch and Eng- 
lish songs—arranged with accompaniments, 40 
divertisements for from 3 to 9 instruments, 
besides a prodigious number of fantasias, ca- 
priccios, etc. His biographer says: “ For more 


| than half a century music flowed from his pen 
| in a continuous stream, always new, always 
| attractive, always cheerful, always beautiful, 


often grand, sometimes reaching the sublime, 
but never betraying any touches of really tragic 
sorrow or grief.” He was the musical apostle 
of the beautiful, the vigorous, and the happy. 


MOZART. 

Johannes Chrysostomus Wolfang Amadeus 
Mozart was born Jan. 27, 1756, at Salzburg, 
where his father was sub-director of the archi- 
episcopal chapel. Possessed of extraordinary 
musical talent, as early as his fifth year he 
composed simple yet pleasant melodies, like 
himself, tender and full of affection. In 1762 
his father took him, with his sister, to Munich ; 
the children played before the Elector, and ex- 
cited the deepest astonishment and wonder. 


| In 1768-4 the Mozart family visited England, 


where young Mozart astonished his own father, 


| as well as the public, by the accuracy and 


| beauty of his performance. 


suade him to remain in England; the Univer- 


sity of Oxford created him Doctor of Music ; 
all classes testified their admiration of his 
genius; but he returned to Vienna in 1795, 
where he was, as in London, the “ unrivaled 
master.” 

In the suburbs of Vienna he purchased a 
small house and garden, where he composed 
his oratorios the Creation and the Seasons, the 
latter being first produced under the title of 
Die Jahreszeiten, April 24, 1801. This labor 
was too hard for him; the unpoetical text had 
annoyed him, and after finishing it he had an 
attack of brain fever, and his strength, both 
mental and physical, sensibly failed. From 
this period to his death he spent most of his 
time in his house and garden, which became 
one of the chief attractions in Vienna. 

On March 27, 1808, he was once more induced 
to appear before the public. His Creation was 
about to be performed at the University. 
When he arrived at the door, Salieri, Beetho- 
ven, and other eminent composers, bore him to 
a seat of honor. Atthe famous passage, “ And 
there was light!” in the first chorus, the audi- 
ence burst into tumultuous applause, and 


Symphonies of 
his own composition were produced in a pub- 


| lic concert. He alsocomposed six sonatas, and 





made Handel his study. Two years later he 
composed church music. Maria Theresa took 
a personal interest in young Wolfang, and en- 
couraged him to write religious pieces, and 
act as musical conductor when they were per- 
formed in the presence of the royal court. At 
this early age, too, he provéd himself possessed 
of dramatic talent by the production of an op- 
eretta named Bastien and Bastienne. In 1769 
Archbishop Sigismond appointed young Mo- 
zart, then but thirteen years old, director of 
his concerts. In the winter of the same year 
he traveled with his father to Italy, giving con- 
certs as they proceeded on their way, and 
everywhere creating the liveliest enthusiasm 
by his remarkable abilities as a musician. At 
Milan he composed the opera of Mithridates, 
which was publicly performed soon after he 
announced it. At the age of sixteen he had 
produced two requiems, a stabat mater, numer- 
ous offertories, hymns, four operas, two canta- 
tas, thirteen symphonies, twenty-four piano- 
forte sonatas, besides a large number of con- 
certos for different instruments, trios, quar- 
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tettes, marches, and other minor pieces. He 
was then a consummate violinist, a grand or- 
ganist, and the first pianist in the world. Not- 
withstanding his acknowledged abilities, he 
found it difficult, until 1779—when he was ap- 
pointed composer to the imperial court at Vien- 
na—to sustain his parents and sister, who 
depended in the main on him, and himself. 
In 1780 he composed the opera of IJdomeneo, 
which is considered his greatest work in all 
respects. Don Giovanni was producea in 1787, 
and its frequent rendition in America testifies 
to the public appreciation of its merits at this 
day. Probably no one of his operas has been 
more frequently performed in public than the 
Zauberfléte, or Magic Flute, which was composed 
in 1791, the last year of his life. His celebrated 
Requiem was completed but a short time be- 
fore his death ; and doubtless many of its sub- 


lime passages were inspired by his anticipation | 


of that event, which occurred on the 5th of 
December, 1791. His early death was proba- 
bly due to the excessive strain upon his nervous 
system occasioned by his unremitting labors as 
a teacher, director, and composer of music. 
As an evidence of his diligence as a com- 
poser, more than eight hundred works of his 
are extant, of every conceivable character, and 
each evincing careful composition and a thor- 
ough mastery of the subject. As an operatic 
composer, he stands superior to all his prede- 
cessors. As a master in sacred music, no au- 
thor has been studied and imitated by succeed- 
ing generations more than Mozart. 
BEETHOVEN. 

Ludwig Van Beethoven was the son of 
Johann Van Beethoven, a tenor singer at the 
Electoral chapel of Bonn. His grandfather, 
for whom he was named, was, during his life- 
time, a bass singer of considerable eminence. 
Hence, in Beethoven, whose wonderful per- 
formances as composer and musician astonished 
the world, we have an excellent illustration of 
the theory of the transmission of talents. Ata 
very early age Ludwig exhibited rare musical 
abilities; so much so, that his father, whose 
habits were bad, indulged the hope of deriving 
fame and profit from his precocity. Before 
he was four years of age he was trained at the 
harpischord. Healso received instruction from 
eminent musicians who were connected with 
the chapel in which his father was a singer, 
and at the age of ten performed with great 
skill and power on the piano, being able to 
render the most difficult compositions. At 
that early age, too, he had written several 
pieces which were thought worthy of being 
engraved. In his fifteenth year Beethoven 
was appointed assistant court organist, under 
the Elector Maximilian Francis, who thus early 
discovered the talent of the boy, and became 
his patron.” In his eighteenth year he was 
sent by the Elector to Vienna, where he en- 
joyed the instructions of Mozart for a short 
period. The improvident habits of his father 
induced him, after the death of his mother, to 
return to Bonn and take charge, in a great 
measure, of his two younger brothers, Caspar 
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and Nicholas. As shown already in the his- 
tory of Mozart, musicians did not, at that 
period, enjoy much remuneration from the ex- 
ercise of their talent, other than the reputation 
they acquired in the community. Although 
organist in the chapel of Bonn, and member 
of the Electoral orchestra, in which he played 
the viola, and a teacher of music during his 
leisure moments, his income was small. In 
1792, however, he was relieved of the care of 
his brothers, they having become old enough 
to take care of themselves, and he returned to 
Vienna, where he made his permanent resi- 
dence. There he first appeared before the pub- 
lic as a pianist, and won golden opinions by 
his great skill and originality of execution. In 
this field of musical performance he had but 
one living rival—Joseph Woelfi—and that 


rivalry consisted in execution chiefly. In | 


other respects, Beethoven was the superior. 
The admiration and respect shown him by all 
classes of society soon elevated him above 
want and enabled him to carry out his cher- 
ished designs with regard to music. Under 
Haydn he studied composition, and availed 
himself of the instruction of other masters in 
that department of music. 
commenced to write, he entered into it with 
spirit and ardor, approaching inspiration. So- 


natas, trios, quartettes, symphonies followed | 


one another in rapid succession. To what ex- 
tent he would have carried his compositions we 
are unable to say, had not an unfortunate 
physical infirmity developed itself. His hear- 
ing, the sense of greatest value to a musician, 
became impaired. This infirmity affected his 
mind most deeply for some time after its ap- 
pearance. Being possessed, as his portrait 
represents him, of an intense mental tempera- 
ment, and given to his pursuit with all the de- 


votion of an ardent nature, such an obstacle to | church at Armstadt was given him. In 17 


his enjoyment of gushing harmonies in the or- 
chestra, or during a piano performance, galled 
him almost beyond toleration. In a letter to 
his brothers, his grief is thus poured out: 


herdsman, and I hear no sound! Such inci- 
dents have brought me to the verge of despair 
—a little more, I had put an end to my life.” 


weakness of the bowels, which, when it had 
abated, though it left him still deaf, enabled 
him to recover his cheerfulness in a degree. 
He subsequently pursued his musical work 
with great industry. Among his later produc- 
tions, the Henri Symphony, Fidelio, the Bat- 
tle of Vittoria, the Glorious Monument, the 
Grand Mass in D—a three years’ labor—the 
Overture in C, and several piano-forte sonatas, 
are most prominent. A suit at law, in which 
he became involved, occupied for some years 
a great part of his time and care, so that he 
was unable to continue his musical labors to 
the desired extent. This suit had reference to 
obtaining the guardianship of his brother Carl's 
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son, whom Carl, upon his death-bed, in 1815, 
had left to the special protection of his brother 
Ludwig. The widow of Carl, however, a 
woman of corrupt life, refused to surrender the 
boy until she was compelled to do so by pro- 
cess of law. The young man did not repay his 
uncle’s care and kindness, for he fell into dis- 
solute habits, and thus became a fresh source 
of grief to the tender and susceptible musician. 
Having undertaken a journey in his nephew’s 
behalf, in cold and damp weather, Beethoven 
contracted a severe cold, which resulted in his 
death, March 26, 1827. 

His music is animated by a warm and earn- 
est soul. He endeavored to represent in his 
compositions thought, feeling and sentiment, 
and so introduced, toa great extent, a new feat- 
ure into music. His piano sonatas are full of 
character-painting. On account of this quality 
in his performances, Beethoven attracted great 
attention wherever and whenever he perform- 
ed. His soul seemed to speak through his fin- 
gers, and fascinated every listener. His brain 
was large, the quality of it fine; while his in- 
tensely active mental temperament energized 
and stimulated every portion of it. While 
Haydn and Mozart perfected instrumental 


music as to its form, Beethoven inspired it 
with life, and gave it power over the soul. 


BACH. 

Johann Sebastian Bach was born at Eisen- 
ach, Upper Saxony, March, 1685. The death 
of his father left him almost destitute at the 
early age of ten, and to earn a livelihood he 
entered the choir of St. Michael’s, Luneburg, as 
a soprano singer. Here he made rapid pro- 
gress in the study and practice of music, so that 


| in 1703 his ability had obtained for him the 


position of court musician at Weimar. In the 
following year the post of organist to the new 


he was appointed court organist at Weimar 
by the reigning Duke of Saxony. While in 
this responsible position he applied himself 


| diligently to study in every department of mu- 

“Oh, what humiliation, when some one | 
standing by me hears a distant flute, and I | 
hear nothing! or listens to the song of the | 


sic. In 1717 he was made director of the elec- 
toral concerts, and afterward cantor to St. 
Thomas’ School at Leipsic. About ten years 


| later, the distinctions of kapell meister to the 
Duke of Weissenfels, and court composer to 
| the King of Poland, were conferred upon him. 

His deafness was occasioned by an hemor- | 
rhoidal difficulty, accompanied with a chronic | 


The close attention which Bach had given to 
his musical studies occasioned an affection of 
his eyes, which resulted in total blindness. An 
operation, sustained in the hope of obtaining 
relief, hastened his death, which occurred in 
July, 1750. 

As a performer of sacred music on that 
grandest of instruments—the organ—Bach had 
no rival except Handel; and his compositions 
for that instrument possessed high reputation. 
For accuracy, elaboration, and grandeur his 
productions are unsurpassed. Bach had several 
children, three of whom became musicians of 
some note. : 

His portrait indicates a sanguine tempera- 
ment, associated with. much of the nervous. 
He was therefore susceptible in a high degree. 
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to those emotions and sentiments which inspire 
depth of feeling and appreciation of the exalted. 


MENDELSSOHN. 

Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy was born in 
Hamburg, Feb. 3, 1809. He was of Jewish ex- 
traction, and connected by the ties of relation- 
ship with one of the most prominent banking 
establishments in Europe. The name of Bar- 
tholdy was added to that of Mendelssohn by 
his father, out of regard to his wife, whose fam- 
ily name was Bartholdy. 

As a youth, Mendelssohn exhibited marked 
talents in the way of music, so much so that 
Goethe became interested in him, and Hamill 
predicted a brilliant career for him. Before 
he had attained the age of six years he per- 
formed with much skill on the piano. Such 
were his pecuniary circumstances that he was 
enabled to avail himself of the best musical in- 
struction, and had so far advanced that in his 
ninth year he gave a public concert in Berlin. 
At that early age he began to write musical 
compositions for the piano, violin, and other 
instruments. 

In 1£15 he wrote music of such a high char- 
acter that it is considered standard. He trav- 
eled through Britain, France, and Italy, and 
gave concerts in the course of his tours. One 
of the most admirable of his productions is his 
overture to Shakspeare’s Midsummer Night's 
Dream, in which he seems to have caught the 
spirit of the great dramatist, and blended in a 
manner both delicious and attractive the del- 
icate, grotesque, and fanciful features of the 
poem. In the course of his travels he visited 
Scotland, where he created a deep impression 
by several clever compositions adapted to the 
bag-pipe. In 1835 he accepted the director- 
ship of the famous Leipsic concerts, which he 
iraproved greatly. . 

His fame chiefly rests on an oratorio, well 
known in the musical world, the performance 
of which never fails to excite considerable in- 
terest. It is the oratorio Hljah. This was 
written especially for the Birmingham musical 
festival, which took place August 26, 1846. 
It is said that Mendelssohn was engaged for 
nine years in the preparation of this work, and 
superintended its performance. 

The sudden death of a beloved sister, in 1847, 
so much impaired his health that he was obliged 
to relinquish his musical labors and take a tour 
in Switzerland; but this tour brought only 
temporary relief. His acutely nervous temper- 
ament had sustained such a shock that his 
brain became affected, causing his death in 
Leipsic, November 4, 1857. 

His life presents an exception to the general 
tenor of the lives of those great musicians we 
have already considered. His circumstances 
were such that his devotion to music was un- 
trammeled by those cares and struggles which 
beset the poor son of genius. 

He wrote a great number of sonatas, con- 
certos, trios, quartettes, etc. ; among his compo- 
sitions for the piano-forte, Songs Without Words 
is regarded as one of the hest piano composi- 
tions in the realm of music. 





The portrait indicates a thoughtful, studious, 
earnest nature, with a vein of vavacity which 
lights up the otherwise thoughtful face, and 
sparkles in his music. 

ROSSINT. 

The great masters whom we have already 
considered were of German origin. Like the 
profound philosophy of their country, they 
made music thoughtful and profound. The 
musician now claiming our special notice rep- 
resents a lighter and more buoyant class of 
music—a style which in modern days has se- 
cured general acceptance. Gioacchino Rossini 
was born at Pesaro, Italy, in 1792. Before he 
was seven years old, his father, who was attach- 
ed to a band of strolling players, was arrested 
and imprisoned for some political reasons. His_ 
mother, an earnest and energetic woman, took 
young Rossini to Bologna, where she adopted 
the theatrical profession as a means of sup- 
porting herself and her son. At Bologna, the 
boy’s musical talent (which had been early 
exhibited) was cultivated under the direction 
of an eminent teacher. He studied with in- 
defatigable industry such works of the old 
masters as he could find in the public libraries, 
and at the same time learned by himself to 
play on the violin, horn, and other instru- 
ments. On the violincello and piano he re- 
ceived lessons, and made great progress. 
When scarcely twenty-one he produced the 
celebrated opera of Tancredi, which was first 
performed at Vienna, and excited an extra- 
ordinary sensation. Between 1810 and 1820 Ros- 
sini composed thirty of the thirty-four Italian 
operas which bear his name. After 1820 he 
left Italy and settled in France, where Wil- 
liam Tell was written in 1829. He was for 
some time director of the Italian opera at 
Paris, but lost that post in 1830, in consequence 
of the revolution which then broke out. Bo- 
logna and Florence successively became his 
residence, and finally, in 1855, he returned to 
Paris, where he still lives, the center of a large 
circle of musicians and warm friends. 

As a composer, Rossini can worthily be 
called the greatest of Italian musicians. His 


productions are fresh, vigorous, and sprightly, | 


and always receive the warmest expressions 
of approval when publicly rendered. Prob- 
ably among his works the operas of The Bar- 
ber of Seville and William Tell claim the chief 
place, while those of Tuneredi and Semiramide 
have, ever since their appearance, maintained a 
strong hold on public fancy. 

Rossini appears to possess that happy com- 
bination of temperament and organization 
which promotes bodily and mental vigor. The 
vivacity and pliancy of his nature is no less 
shown in his music than in the features of his 
well-rounded face. 

AUBER. 

Daniel Francois Esprit Auber, the great 
representative of French music, was born at 
Caen, in Normandy, January 29th, 1784. His 
father was a printseller in Paris, and with the 
sentiment of a true tradesman desired that his 
sen should devote himself to that calling ; but 


~~ 


young Daniel loved music more than merchan- 
dise or literature, and finally overcame his 
parent’s objections to his following the bent 
of his own inclinations. As an instrumentalist 
he did not acquire an exalted reputation; but 
as a composer of various kinds of music, much 
of which is still in use, he early became famed. 

His first attempts in the operatic field were 
coldly received; but his perseverance, stimu- 
lated by the death of his father, which threw 
him on his own resources, at length won suc- 
cess. He endeavored to imitate the style of Ros- 
sini, and so materially impaired his own ori- 
ginal and flowing style, and lost somewhat in 
popularesteem. The operas of Fra Diavolo, Le 
Bal Masque, or the Masked Ball, Le Cheval de 
Bronze, or the Bronze Horse, Les Diamants de 
la Couronne, or the Crown Diamonds, are the 
productions of his pen. . 

After the death of Cherubini, in 1842, Auber 
was appointed Director of the Conservatory 
of Music at Paris. 

His portrait indicates a well-sustained phy- 
sique, a racy and ardent temperament. He 
was fond of society, and enjoyed the lighter 
phases of life. 


Our Social Relations. 


anne 








Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 

Of paradise that has survived the fall! 

Thou art the nurse of virtue, In thine arms 

She smiles, appearing as in truth she fs, 

Heav’n-born, and destined to the skies again.—Cowper. 








THE YOUNG LADY GRADUATE 
TO HER COUNTRY COUSIN. 


BY JOHN COLLINS. 


AMANDA, dearest, now released from school, 
No longer subject to tyrannic rule, 
I throw aside my worn and useless books, , 
So often read ; I hate their very looks! 
Oh, what an age I’ve spent in Learning’s halls, 
Like hermit, cooped within its dusty walls! * 
Sleep—study—meals—the same dull round each day, 
Till tasks, not years, have turned me almost gray. 
But, thanks to all my diligence, I know 
Enongh my vast proficiency to show ; 
The history of our glorious land to tell ; 
How Adams fought—how the great Webster fell ; 
To bound the confines of our western shore, 
North by Nebraska, east by Labrador ; 
To prove by algebra that two are one; 
That comets round the earth at random run ; 
That fractions, the most stupid things on earth, 
Are estimated far above their worth ; 
That composition teaches us to spell ; 
Grammar, the art of writing letters well. 

My education's finished !—happy lot! 
Some things I know—the rest I have forgot. 
Yet I can dance, as Monsieur oft declares, 
With winning grace to all the foreign airs, 
While seven years’ thrumming at the piano stool, 
Have made me prima donna of the school. 
My opera songs vie with the Italian stage ; 
You would delight to hear them, I'll engage. 
French I have learned till I can read at sight 
Songs, plays, or novels that my choice invite ; 
But I’m too modest to attempt to talk ; 
Better be silent than to make a balk ; 
And, after all, "tis seldom that we need 
More than one tongue for converse or to read. 
My crayon heads are really divine ; 
They say I’m quite an artisée in that line. 
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Indeed, a connoisseur the assertion made, 

My works in oil throw Raphael in the shade. 
But, between you and me, my dear (don’t laugh), 
Onur clever master has done more than half. 

You will not mention this, I need nct say, 

In case you see them hanging up some day. 

My eschool-days past, I leave this tiresome place, 
In hopes that time will soon its scenes efface ; 
And all I care for now is to be known 
As graduate of a first-class school, alone. 

But now, my friend, I enter on a stage 
Far more congenial to my hopes and age— 
The world of fashion—like a glorious play, 
An endless tablean, changing night to day. 
Balls, parties, soirées, music, and the dance, 
In sweet succession shall my soul entrance. 
A hundred friends my presence shall entreat, 
And rival suitors seek my smiles to greet. 
The reigning belle at every gay resort, 
Wit—beanty—wisdom, shall my favors court ; 
And if to foreign travel I incline, 
No Miss McFlimsey shall my robes outshine. 
My doting siré his treasured hoards shall take, 
Well pleased to spend them for his daughter's sake. 
I'll flirt with courtiers at the British throne, 
And e’en Napoleon shal] my graces own ; 
On the fair Rhine will join the tourist throng, 
Or, southward, seek the land of love and song. 
Where'er I wander, still, with magic art, 
I'll reign supreme o'er many 4 captive heart. 
At home, I'll revel in the gay delights 
Of city life—its crowds on gala nights, 
Or festive ball, or midnight masquerade, 
Each scene where wealth and fashion are dieplayed ; 
My only aim to lead in Pleasure's train, 
And win a name that thousands seek in vain. 
Let others plod beneath life’s weary load, 
Nor care nor pain shall visit my abode. 

P. 8S. I had almost forgot, my dear, to say, 
I shall expect you on reception day, 
To wish me welcome at our country seat, 
And witha few choice bosom friends to meet. 
"Twill be the gayest party ever seen ; 
Come and congratulate your 
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MRS. HELEN A. MANVILLE. 
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Wisconsin appears to be somewhat 
fertile in rapid growths, both in the in- 
tellectual as well as in the vegetable 
realm. <A short time since we had occa- 
sion to notice a young lady of that State 
who had acquired some reputation as a 
writer of verse. We now present another, 
whose performances in the same depart- 
ment of composition entitle her to a 
public recognition. 

The portrait we have engraved indi- 
cates much ardor of sentiment and emo- 
tion. Her intuitive apprehensions are 
quick, accurate, and lasting. Her intel- 
lectual perceptions are almost electric, 
while her whole cast of thought partakes 
chiefly of the intuitive and emotional. 
She is impulsive, yet direct. She has 
keen sensibility, feels deeply, and acts 
promptly. She has scarcely enough of 
the vital temperament to render her a 
hearty sympathizer with the sensuous 
phases of life. She lives more in the 
realm of the emotional and imaginative 


CELESTINE. 








MRS. HELEN A. MANVILLE. 





than in, the realm of the material, yet 
there is much practical common sense 
portrayed in those somewhat sharpened 
features. Her life, we think, would be 
mote serene, joyous, and smooth had she 
a stronger development of that tempera- 
ment—the Vital—which induces an in- 
terest in the things of time and sense. 
Perhaps there are reasons for this lack 
of vitality. Let the following descriptive 
sketch give an inkling of her history. 


Mrs. Helen A. Manville was born at New 
Berlin, New York, in the year 1839. She com- 
menced to write for the press about three 
years ago. Some of her first efforts at writing 
poetry were published in some of the leading 
papers of Wisconsin, under the name of Nellie 
A. Mann; and those efforts were successful 
ones, and led the way for many beautiful 
poems to follow. Subsequently, she made her 
debut as an authoress in some of the leading 
papers and magazines of Philadelphia, New 
York, and other cities, and is at present 
a popular and highly-valued contributor to 
several periodicals of standard literature. 

She is a rapid writer. Some of her sweetest 
poems were written in a few minutes, and 
without premeditation or study. She says if 
she were to study them, she believes she should 
spoil them entirely. She writes without any 
attempt at lofty flights or fanciful sentences, 
involving more words and obscurity than sense. 
Her “ brain-waifs” are simple, natural, and 
fresh from her heart; and in their simplicity, 
their naturalness, and their originality lies one 
of their greatest charms. They are like the 
flowers that she loves, and as beautiful and 
free from artificiality. 

The subjects which her pen has dwelt upon 
mostly are drawn from the emotions and ex- 
periences of the heart. Her poetry shows a 
close acquaintance with sorrow, which, if not 
from personal knowledge, comes from a deli- 





cate and refined sympathy with the griefs of 
others. She has the eye of the true poet, and 
looks beyond the mask of clay, and sees the 
working of the human soul. Her lyrics are 
those that go straight home to the heart, and 
find a responsive chord there, just as a 
strain of music thrills us with its sweetness, 
Mrs. Manville has only just begun her literary 
career. Three years are all too short to tell 
what genius can do; but they tell what has al- 
ready been done, and the future must decide 
the rest. Judging her future success in the 
walks of American literature by her success in 
the past, it is safe to say that there is much in 
store for her. Here is a little poem that is 
charming from its very simplicity. She has 
named it “ Sunlight.” 
Like a holy benediction, 
The sunlight falleth down ; 
And on my brow it lieth, 
A fair and golden crown. 
With gentle hand it toyeth 
With each free-waving tress, 
And kindly, softly lingers 
In one lung, sweet caress. 
My heart has grown so joyful 
Beneath its kindly kiss ; 
I question it. Is Heaven 
A fairer land than this? 


The last verse is truly beautiful! The fol- 
lowing is an extract taken at random from a 


poem called “In Time.” 

Spring will be here, then disappear, 
Like dewdrops in the morning; 

And eummer time, from a far clime, 
Will gladly be returning. 

Not so when we shall reach the lea, 
Beyond death's darkened river ; 

From that blest clime no sweep of Time 
Shall bear us back for ever! 

And yet, oh strange! no sign of change 
Shall tell the new years whither 

The forms that moved, and lived, and loved, 
And shared their joys together, 

Have vanished to. Old Earth, adieu; 
Not long the time will sadden. 

New hopes will rise, and other eyes 
Old Mother Earth will gladden. 


And here is a fragment from another wait. 
“I know, perchance thon hast forgot 
The words so low and tender, 
When all the heaven of my life 
Lay in your blue eyes’ splendor. 
But ask my heart, 
My better part, 
Still with your memory haunted, 
If in its deepest, holiest shrine 
Another love, apart from thine, 
Its glory has supplanted ! s 
“ And when life’s evening-time shall come, 
And earthly light is fading, 
Ask why the smile that all my face 
With glory is pervading. 
T'll answer low, 
* Behold, I go, 
Our nuptials to prepare; 
The vows unkept, 
For which we wept, 
Will meet fruition there.’ ” 
Space will not admit of more extracts from 
her poems. Mrs. Manville’s genius needs no 


aid to make itself felt and recognized by all 
appreciative readers and thinkers. We wish 
her abundant success in the path she is tread- 
ing. Wisconsin may well be proud of her 
sweet singer, and write her name among those 
who seek to elevate the profession of letters 
within her borders. 
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DUTY—THE POPULAR IDEA! 


FOR A WOMAN. 

Auways to be humbly thankful that being 
handy at her needle and expert with her roll- 
ing-pin and spice-box, she can have the sub- 
lime privilege of waiting upon some Man! 

To get married just as soon after she has ac- 
quired the dignity of long dresses and a photo- 
graphic album, as possible! 

And if she can not persuade any member of 
the male sex to acquiesce with her, on this very 
important question, to say, mysteriously, “ that 
she feels she has a mission for single life,” and 
that “she wouldn’t exchange lots with the 
happiest wife in the United States!” 

Always to look as if she expected people to 
believe this statement. 

To earn her own living in some way or 
other, whether she has been taught to do it 
or not. “There’s plenty of ways for women 
to support themselves,” says the pampered 
store-keeper who grows rich on the labor of 
their poorly paid hands. 


To take in sewing or copying for the least | 


possible pay, and be glad of the chance! 

To give music-lessons lower than anybody 
else, and not to astonish her employers by the 
un-heard-of impertinence of asking for “ an in- 
crease of salary.” 

Never, under any circumstances, to demean 
herself by going into a kitchen, as cook, at 
twenty dollars a month, while the chance re- 
mains of earning five dollars a month (and 
board herself) “ genteelly” at her needle. 

To die. as a‘lady, rather than to live and 
grow fat as a Woman! 

To sit in an over-heated and ill-ventilated 
church all day Sunday, just as she has sat over 
a sewing machine or 9 wash table all the other 
days in the week. 

To believe, notwithstanding, that Sunday is 
“a day of rest ;” and wonder meekly why she is 
80 tired when the third service is over, at 10 P.M. 

To be very grateful, as the minister tells her 
she should be, “for all her privileges.” She 
has no very distinct idea what they are, but the 
minister ought to know more on the question 
than she does, and no doubt he is right! 

To live just as long as there seems any room 
for her, and anything to do, and then to die 
peaceably with. as little trouble as may be to 
the parish authorities, and get out of the 
world’s way ! 

FOR A MAN. 

To learn’ to smoke, the first thing, and to 
chew tobacco the second! 

To marry some young woman, whether he is 
able to support her or not. 

And when he finds that he has made a radi- 
cal mistake as to the question of support, to be 
resigned to his hard fate, and allow his wife to 
support him! 

To consider Society solely to blame because 

_ he can not pay the butcher, nor settle with the 
baker! 

To read the papers at the corner grocery, 
whether he finds time to split kindlings for the 
fire at home or not. . 





To remain in the city at nothing per week, 
when Work is calling aloud for hands and 
nerves and sinews in far-off country meadows. 
“ He does like to be where there is something 
going on!” 

Never to establish the dangerous precedent 
of doing a woman’s work for her, but to sit 
stretched out across the fire, with both hands in 
his pockets, while his wife washes the dishes 
with the baby on one arm, and keeps an eye to 
the kettle all the while. 

To go to all the Races, and “ bet” on the 
different horses, whether he has money to pay 
his losses or not. “It is such a grand Ameri- 
can institution !” 

To play billiards, “ because it is a cheap 
amusement ;” to drink freely, “ because he feels 
so used-up;” and never to take his wife and 
family anywhere, “ because it costs so much !”’ 

To tell his wife “she don’t understand poli- 
tics,” when she meekly asks if it is absolutely 
necessary for him to be out every night for a 
month before Election. 

To lend Jones the money that was laid aside 
for the month’s rent. “A man don’t like to be 
mean, when he is asked for money, you 
know !” 

To “reduce the family expenses” when funds 
are wanted to support “our candidate.” He is 
promised an office in the Revenues, and, not 
having yet cut his majestic wisdom-teeth, he 
believes he is going to get it! 

To sneak off to Liverpool in the hold of a 
steamer, when he don’t get the office in the 
Revenues, and his creditors do come down 
upon him like birds of prey. “Can’t look his 
wife in the face, so sensitive,” say his friends. 
“Such a scoundrel,” say his enemies. 

Having got away—to keep away. After all, 
it is only wife and children and good name he 
has left behind him. 

To devote the rest of his life to making 
money! MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLY8. 
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AN ENGLISH SHOW. 


To plain Americans, who value home com- 
forts more than public confusion, and who love 
liberty more than they love monarchy, the 
following, from Harper's Bazar, giving an ac- 
count of the ceremony of presentation to the 
Queen, will be amusing : 

To be presented to the Queen is the boast of 
English women and men. The presentation 
rooms are on the second story, and occupy the 
entire quadrangle of St. James’ Palace, opening 
one into the other through the whole suite. 

About six Levees are heldayear. Ittakesa 
hundred men three weeks to prepare the rooms. 
Everything is measured by the inexorable law 
of etiquette. The dress is prescribed; the ma- 
terial, the length of the trains, the mode of 
dressing the hair, and the style of the garments. 
The doors- would be shut in the face of the 
highest lady in the land if she departed in the 
slightest degree from the well-known law. The 
dress of the ladies must be velvet, satin, silk, 
lace, or tulle. Brides are allowed to wear 
white tulle, and widows, black tulle; but each 





must be trimmed with roses or variegated rib- 
bons. Peers, embassadors, and military officers 
wear their full uniform. Judges wear wigs, 
and lawyers appear in gowns of scarlet and 
black, according to their rank. Bishops and 
the clergy who have the run of the Court come 
out in full clerical costume. The Court dress 
of “ gentlemen” is a black dress coat and pants, 
white vest, which must be open, and white 
cravat. The Master of Ceremonies prescribes 
the order for dressing the hair. Court hair- 
dressers are few. They are engaged not only 
hours but days before the Presentation. Some 
ladies, who can do no better, have their hair 
fixed from twenty-four to thirty-six hours be- 
fore the Presentation, and do their sleeping in 
a sitting posture. 

The Throne Room is a right royal room. 
There is not a seat in it except the Throne and 
the gilded chair at the foot. On a platform 
reached by three steps, and on acrimson carpet 
spattered with gold, stands a gilt Gothic chair 
surmounted by acrown. This is the Throne. 
It is covered with a canopy of crimson velvet, 
trimmed with heavy gold lace. On the top 
of the canopy is a golden cushion, on which 
restsa larger gold crown. The Throne Room 
is very long, nearly two hundred feet. Run- 
ning the whole length is a heavy iron fence, 
full five feet high, capped with crimson velvet. 
Between it and the wall is a narrow passage 
leading from the entrance to the Throne, 
through which but one person can pass at a 
time. The great throng below, at a given sig- 
nal, come up the stairway, which is covered 
with cocoa matting and worn crimson carpet- 
ing. They enter the great Audience Room 
that opens into the Throne Room. 

The Audience Room is very gorgeous with 
satin hangings, radiant with vermilion and 
gold, but it is all cut up into little cattle-pens, 
made of iron railings very high and strong. 
They open one into another the whole length 
of the great chamber, making a zigzag passage 
from the entrance to the Throne Room. These 
pens are separated by heavy iron gates, guard- 
ed by officials, through which each person has 
to pass. Precedence is everything. When the 
signal is given below, the rush commences. The 
fine ladies become a disorderly mob. They 
crowd on each other, rend laces, trample vel- 
vets and satins under foot; and with all these 
guards to keep them orderly, they often appear 
in the “ Presence,” as it is called, all tattered 
and torn, and in a state of general dilapidation. 

Back of the Throne is the Queen’s Closet. 
It is a little dilapidated-looking room, low 
studded, scantily furnished, but old, which is 
the great attraction. Her Majesty is painfully 
prompt. At the exact moment she comes out 
of her Royal Closet and takes her stand on the 
lower step of the Throne. On the signal being 
given, Her Majesty’s Ministers, with the For- 
eign Embassadors, enter from the private door, 
file singly before the Queen, bow, and take 
their. seats in the center of the room, where 
they remain. The crowd is admitted one by 
one, passing through all the pens till they ap- 
proach the Throne. To manage the trainis: 
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no easy matter. Lessons are given in this art 
as on horseback riding, each lady has to take 
care of her train herself. She throws it over 
her arm, and in the carriage the huge pile 
towers above her head. She carries it up the 
stairway to the Audience Room. Here a“ Page 
of the Prince,” as he is called, takes the train, 
holds it till she enters the Throne Room, when 
he drops it. 

The party passes up the narrow pathway to 
the place where the Queen stands, makes a 
low bow, and then backs down the whole 
length of the room. The lady can not turn 
her back on the Queen, nor take up her train. 
It is etiquette for the Ministers and Embassa- 
dors, who occupy the center of the room, to 
lift the train and pass it from one to another 
while the lady backs down to the door. The 
moment she gets outside of the Throne Room 
she must take care of herself and reach her 
carriage as best she can. She can not remain. 
A strong iron bar prevents her from repeating 
the luxury of presentation. She draws her 
finery through the crowd and disappears, and 
finds her coach where she can, which may be 
half a mile off, for the coaches of the nobility 
take precedence. The Presentation lasts about 
one minute. It costs months of labor and 
anxiety, and great expense. The finery will 
be worn on no other occasion. But the party 
has been “ presentéd at Court,” and will tell it 
to her children’s children. When the Queen 
holds Court it lasts just one hour exactly. 
During the whole time she stands like a stat- 
ute, as cold, as insensible. She neither bows 
nor speaks. The mass file before her as if she 
were hewn out of stone. 

[And this is what our old country cousins 
seem to enjoy! How would it look for Mr. or 
Mrs. ANDREW JOHNSON to cut such a figure? 
But ours is only a Republic; theirs is a King- 
dom, or, should we say, a “Queendom!” with 
lots of little Princes, Princesses, Earls, Dukes, 
Peers, Lords, Ladies, and, oh, ever so many 
poor “ subjects.” Well, let them have them.] 
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A VILLAGE SKETCH 


BY JENNIE JENKS. 


I PRIDE myself on knowing by sight and by 
name almost every man and boy in our par- 
ish, from eight years old to eighty; I can not 
say as much for the female portion of our vil- 
lagers. The women—the elder of them at 
least—are the more within doors, consequently 
more hidden. One does not meet them in the 
fields and highways; their duties make them 
close housekeepers. The little girls, to be sure, 
are often enough in sight—“ true creatures of 
the element’—basking in the sun, racing in the 
wind, rolling in the dust, dabbling in the wa- 
ter, playing in the sand; hardier, dirtier, nois- 
ier, moré sturdy and more fickle, more forcible 
defiers of heat and cold, wet and exposure, than 
even our boys. One sees them quite often 
enough to know them, ’tis true; but then the 
little elyes seem to change so much at every 
step of their progress toward womanhood, that 
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distinctive recognition becomes difficult, if not 
entirely impossible. It is not merely growing 
all the time which so alters their general ap- 
pearance, but it is such a positive, perplexing, 
and perpetual round of changes in action and 
employment. A butterfly has not undergone 
more transmigrations in its progress through 
life, than a village belle on her arrival at the age 
of seventeen. 

The first appearance of the little lass is some- 
thing after the manner of a caterpillar, crawl- 
ing and creeping upon the grass, sitting upright 
on the greensward, now laughing and now 
sniveling, first calling for ‘“‘ mamma,” and then 
for “ papa,” wanting this and wanting that, and 
teasing some tired little nurse of an elder sister. 
There she lies, all gathered up into a clump, 
a fat, boneless, rosy piece of health, actually 
aspiring to the great accomplishments of walk- 
ing and talking. See her tottling little cherub- 
like form, as she stammers out for something 
she spies ; look at her endeavors to secure that 
desideratum, starting off on a rocking, weaving 
bound, without fear, her hands outstretched, 
and her bright eyes wide-fixed intently ahead, 
stretching her chubby little limbs, scrambling 
and sprawling, laughing and screaming. There 
she is in all the dignity, grandeur, and inno- 
cence of the baby, adorned in a pink-checked 
frock, a blue-dotted pinafore, and a little white 
cap tolerably clean and quite whole. One is 
almost inclined to inquire whether the living 
treasure be a boy or a girl; for these hardy 
little country rogues look much alike. 

In the next stage of their existence, dirt in- 
crusted enough to pass for the chrysalis, if it 
were not so very unquiet, the gender remains 
equally uncertain. Now, our little mischief 
has grown to be a fair, stout, curly-pated elfin 
of three or four summers, sporting in the air, 
chasing butterflies, plucking flowers and tramp- 
ing down the grass all day long; shouting, 
jumping, running, screeching, and frollicking ; 
and, in fact, she is just the happiest compound 
of noise and idleness, glee and mischievous 
pranks, curious capers, rags, and rebellion, that 
ever trod the earth. 

Then comes a sun-burnt, gipsy-like, gad- 
about “tom-boy” stripling, of six or seven 
years; beginning to grow tall and slim; face, 
hands, and arms covered with freckles and 
tan; and the cares of the world growing 
upon her. With a pitcher in one hand, a mop 
in the other, and an old straw shaker of 
ambiguous shape entirely covering her head 
and hiding her tangled hair, a tattered, stuffed 
petticoat, once bright green, hanging below an 
equally tattered cotton-frock, once purple, her 
longing, sharp bopeeping eyes are fixed on a 
game of base-ball hard-by, which the boys are 
playing, and with whom she fain would be en- 
joying the game. 

So the world wags till ten; then the little 
damsel gets admission to the district school, 
and trips mincingly thither every morning, car- 
rying her dinner-basket on one arm and a sun- 
umbrella under the other, looking as demure as 
a nun, and as tidy and comfortable as anything 





can be; her thoughts fixed on button-holes 
and spelling-books—those engines of promotion 
in young minds, now despising dirt and base- 
ball, and all their joys. 

Then, at twelve years of age, she comes home 
again, uncapped, untippeted, unschooled, and 
as ‘brown as a berry, wild as a colt, busy as a 
bee. She assists the folks around home, doing 
sundry little chores and ‘running on errands as 
occasion may require. It is a great pity, we 
sometimes think, that a country girl could not 
stand still when she arrives at twelve or thir- 
teen, and there remain, for then she is charm- 
ing; her rustic simplicity is not to be gain- 
sayed. Fresh and blooming as a rose, as straight 
as a candle, and as smiling as charity, she is the 
star of virtue, the object of love, and the hope 
of her parents. But the great clock of time 
will ever move forward, and at fourteen years 
she gets a service in the neighboring village or 
town; and her next appearance is in the per- 
fection of the butterfly state, fluttering, glitter- 
ing, and inconstant—yea, vain—the gayest and 
gaudiest insect that ever skimmed over the 
meadows, mountains, and vales of our rural 
clime. 

And this is the true and certain progress of 
an American rustic beauty; when fully ma- 
tured and developed, you will find her the 
sturdiest, healthiest, smartest, the most sub- 
stantial, and worthy of all young womankind. 
Thus it is with the average lot of our village 
girls; they spring up, flourish, change, and dis- 
appear. Some, indeed, marry at home and set- 
tle among their kin; and then ensues another 
set of important, constant, and evident chan- 
ges—rather more gradual, perhaps, but quite as 
sure—till gray hairs, wrinkles, and linsey-wool- 
sey wind up the picture. 

ah OO 


HUSBANDS, IN PROSPEOT. 
“WANTS” OF THE WEST. 


Many years ago, Mrs. Eliza W. Farnham is- 
sued circulars in this city inviting unmarried 
ladies of the East to join her in an expedition 
to California, where the services of women 
were then in great demand. She succeeded in 
obtaining the promise to go of several hundred, 
who had in view the richest rewards for their 
services in teaching school, keeping house, ete. 
A ship was chartered for the purpose, and all 
things made ready, but unfortunately for all 
concerned, some evil-minded persons connected 
with the press in New York basely insinuated 
that the expedition contemplated the estab- 
lishment of disreputable houses in the Pacific 
States; and the breeze raised by this slander 
deterred nearly all the timid ladies from going. 
And the thing failed, and consequently the 
large majority of the sterner sex were left 
alone in all that great and growing country, 
sighing for congenial feminine spirits to share 
their gold and sympathies. 

At a later period, a bachelor by the name of 
Mercer, from Washington Territory, who 
could stand a life of single blessedness no lon- 
ger, resolved on doing the State of his adoption 
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some service and to select a 
wife at the same time. He 
advertised in New York for 
One Trovsanp UNMARRIED 
Women To Go West—offer- 
ing a free passage toall. At 
first the Eastern ladies fought 
shy. The question everybody 
asked was, Is he a Mormon? 
How do we know that he may 
not take all the ladies straight- 
way to Brigham Young? He 
refers to members of Con- 
gress, to reliable busjness 
men, proves himself a gentle- 
man and scholar; and the 
ladies, here and there, begin to 
take courage. Five hundred 
come forward and offer them- 
selves a sacrifice for the good 
of the West. A war steamer 
is chartered from the Govern- 
ment; a hundred men are set 
to work putting in state-rooms 
and fitting her for the voyage. 24 
The newspapers are full of AN 
reports—true and false—kind- 
ly approving and bitterly de- 
nouncing. The excitement 
runs high. Everybody feels 
an interest in the dear lambs 
being led to the s—teamer. 
Miss Anna Dickinson, the po- 
litical champion for woman’s 
rights, joined in the cry and 
denounced the scheme from 
the platform at Cooper Insti- 
tute, when Mr. Mercer was 
one of her auditors. Imagine 
how he must have winced 
under her scathing sarcasm. 
The women were to be label] 
ed “For Sale,” and on land- 
ing, every savage man would 
grab a girl and run her off to 
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PORTRAIT OF DR. JOHN LINDLEY, THE BOTANIST. 


become a happy husband and 
a happy father. One of the 
ladies who went out to teach 
school is now Lady Mercer, 
and is keeping house. 

Mr. Mercer has recently es- 
tablished a line of ships be- 
tween New York and Port- 
land, Oregon. He is shipping 
wheat, lumber, etc., direct to 
New York, and taking out 
railroad iron and other freight 
to the Rocky Mountains. May 
he rise and shine according 
to his merits, and be gratefully 
remembered by those he bene- 
fits East and West. 


—_—__— o-oo 


DR. JOHN LINDLEY, 
THE BOTANIST. 


Tus distingnished botanist, 
who by his efforts in horticul- 
. ture served to give thatesthet- 
’ ic department of agriculture 
a scientific character, was 
born at Catton, near Nor- 
wich, England, February 5th, 
1799. His father was a nur- 
seryman, And owned a large 
garden. In the culture of 
plants and trees young Lind- 
ley took much interest, al- 
though at eighteen he left the 
garden for commercial busi- 
ness and connected himself 
with Wrench, the seedsman 
of Camberwell. His tastes, 
however, were strongly bo- 
tanical, for in 1819 he publish- 
ed a translation of Richard’s 
Analyse du Fruit. The labor 
of this translation was per- 
formed by him at one sitting, 
three days and two nights 





his dismal den, and there per- 
haps eat her up alive, poor thing! Contribu- 
tions of books, music,-provisions and the like are 
solicited by the merciful Mr. Mercer. We con- 
tribute our share of useful scientific literature. 
His “ pile” is all investeti—many thousands of 
dollars ; but it proves insufficient for fitting up 
the ship, coaling, supplying provisions, and so 
forth, and he is driven to borrow. The fates 
favor, and the ship finally, after repeated de- 
lays, sets sail for the “ Happy Land” with two 
hundred prospective wives and mothers on 
board. Here is the first authentic statement— 
from a passenger—we have had of the results. 
The reader will agree with us in pronouncing 
it every way satisfactory. 

“ The steamship Continental left New York, 
Jan. 16, 1866, with nearly 200 lady passengers, 
most of them orphans, gathered from the New 
England States. We sailed for Rio Janeiro, 
South America, where we stupped eight days, 
having had a most delightful passage, without 
storms or sickness. Thence we sailed through 








having been entirely devoted 


the Straits of Magellan, experiencing no rough | toit. Between 1819 and 1850 he prepared and 
weather, and afterward landed at Lotta, in | published upward of a dozen botanical works, 


Chili, where we spent fifteen days very pleas- 
antly. Making sail from thence, we proceeded 
to San Francisco, direct, touching at the Gala- 
pagos Islands, a small group right under the 
equator. On arrival in San Francisco we had 
a good deal of difficulty on account of false 
newspaper reports which had raised much ex- 
citement; but we succeeded in getting the 
party through to Washington Territory. In 
two weeks’ time the ladies were all supplied 
with comfortable homes, and earning good 
wages. When I left there, the 20th of last De- 
cember, they were all married but three; and 
I can say that they were all highly pleased 
with the country, and have written letters 
home to that effect. The general result of this 
enterprise upon the country has been salutary, 
and we ought to have thousands of women 
more of the same sort..” 


It is proper to add that Mr. Mercer has since 





many of which required long and critical in- 
vestigation in the course of preparation. Be- 
sides, he contributed articles, estimated of 
high value by botanists, to the Library of Use- 
Sul Knowledge, the Penny Cyclopedia, the Gar- 
dener’s Chronicle, the horticultural department 
of which he edited from its commencement 
in 1841, and assisted Mr. Hutton in the prep- 
aration of “ The Fossil Flora of Great Britain.” 
Among the more prominent of his books are the 
“ Theory of Horticulture,” which is considered 
the best English work on the subject extant, 
the “ Introduction to Botany,” the “ Vegetable 
Kingdom,” and several treatises on the Orchid- 
ace@, which are standard. 

In 1823 he was appointed assistant secretary 
of the London Horticultural Society, and con- 
tributed greatly to advance its interests. Not 
long after establishing this relation he had a 
spirited controversy on the merits of the nat- 
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ural system of Botany, with a nobleman who 
espoused the old Linnean dectrine. Lindley, 
with more progressive and enlightened views, 
finally discomfited his opponent, and gained 
a high position among botanists for crijtical 
acumen and comprehensive learning. He 
acted until near the close of his life as the 
assistant secretary of the Horticultural Society, 
edited their Transactions and Proceedings, 
and took an active part in the management of 
their gardens at Turnham Green. In 1829, at 
the opening of the London University, he was 
appointed professor of Botany, a chair which 
he occupied until his resignation in 1860. As 
an earnest student in every branch of learning 
connected with Botany he was unsurpassed, 
and his society and opinion were courted by 
those interested in similar inquiries. He was 
an active or honorary member of almost every 
learned society in Europe. In America, the 
recent progress in horticultural matters brought 
his name in high estimation, because of the 
practical value of his scientific investigations. 
Rey. H. W. Beecher, in a note to the Garden- 
er’s Monthly, thus speaks of him: 

“The death of Dr. Lindley has made an im- 
portant hiatus in popular gardening literature. 
We, in America especially, need men to write 
who devote time, thought, and knowledge to 
this elegant department of knowledge, as they 
do to the sciences of law, of medicine, or theol- 
ogy, and although we are glad of transient and 
cursory writing rather than none, I feel the 
want, in American horticultural magazines, 
of writing that is the result of long and close 
observation and of ripe reflection.” 

The character of his organization was strong- 
ly of the nervous type. He was naturally stu- 
dious, investigative, profound. The whole 
countenance at once proclaimed the man of 
earnest thought, esthetic taste, and elevated 
sentiment. 


eo 


THE HAPPIEST PERIOD. 


Art a festival party of old and young the 
question was asked: Which season of life 
is most happy? After being freely discussed 
by the guests, it was referred for answer to 
the host, upon whom was the burden of four- 
score years. He asked if they had not noticed 
a@ group of trees before the dwelling, and 
said : 

“ When the spring comes, and in the soft air 
the buds are breaking on the trees, and these 
are covered with blossoms, I think how beau- 
tiful is spring! And when the summer comes, 
and covers the trees with its heavy foliage, and 
singing birds are all among the branches, I 
think how beautiful is summer! When au- 


tumn loads them with golden fruit, and their 
leaves bear the gorgeous tint, I think how 
beautiful is autumn! And when it is sere 
winter, and there is neither foliage nor fruit, 
then I look up, and through the leafless 
branches, as I could never until now, I see the 
stars shine through.” 





Religious Department. 


Know, 
Without or star, or angel, for their guide, 
Who worship God shal! find him. Humble love, 
And not proud reason, keeps the duor of heaven ; 
Love fiuds admission where proud science fails, 
—Young’s Night Thoughts, 





THE BLESSED LAND. 


BY MRS. E. K. CRAWFORD. 


Txene’s a beautiful land no mortal hath seen, 
Whose light is the smile of our God ; 

Where only the souls of the ransomed have been, 
And the feet of the ransomed have trod. 

Their glorified mission unraptured beholds 
Its mountains and valleys of green, 

And the river of life that unceasingly rolls 
Its blossom-decked margins between. 


There frost never withers the flowers with its blight, 
And storms never scatter their bloom ; 

And the breezes that blow o’er that home of delight 
Breathe softly, but not of the tomb. 

There sounds of farewell on the ear never rise 
From pallid and quivering lips ; 

And eyes that are brighter than star-lighted skies 
Are not tarnished by rude death's eclipse. 


The beautiful dead who go out from our sight 
To their slumber, there waken again ; 
And the garments they wear are made whiter than light, 
By the blessed Redeemer of men. 
Their faces will never be dimmed by the tears 
That eo bitterly furrow our own, 
For their spirits are free from all sorrows and fears, 
In that better and happier home. 


The portal that leads to that radiant land 
Is clonded with mystical gloom, 

And they who beyond it triumphantly stand, 
Have passed the dark shades of the tomb. 

We, too, through the shadows shall one day go down, 
And pass the pale sentinel there, 

Where this mortal puts on immortality’s crown, 
And the robes that the purified wear. 

Dear faces that vanished too soon from our gaze, 
Sweet lips that were hushed with a prayer, 

And voices we miss from our anthems of praise, 
Will all be restored to us there. 

Then blessed be God for the promises made, 
For the precious assurances given, 

That the partings of earth will be more than repaid 
By the blissful reunions of heaven. 

East CLEVELAND, O. 
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UNITY IN DIVISION; 
or, 
THE MORE EXCELLENT WAY. 
A SERMON* BY REV. JASPER L. DOUTHIT. 


1 Cor. xii. 4: Now there are diversities of gifts, but 
the same spirit. 

1 Cor. xii. 31: But covet earnestly the best gifts ; and 
yet I show unto you a more excellent way. 

1 Cor. xiii. 8: Charity never faileth; but whether 
there be prophecies, they shall fail; whether there be 
tongues, they shall cease; whether there be knowledge, 
it shall vanish away. 

Tue Apostle is discoursing to the Church at 
Corinth upon the fact and propriety of a variety 
of gifts, and the mutual benefits that may re- 
sult therefrom. These Corinthians seem not to 
have “continued with one accord eating their 
meat with gladness, and with singleness of 
heart praising God,” as the newly-converted 





* Preached at Union Hall, Mattoon, Ml. 





Christians on the day of Pentecost, the day 
when they were filled with the Holy Spirit, 
and spake in different tongues, according as 
the Spirit gave each one utterance. Another 
well says that this event of the Pentecost, con- 
strue the miracle as we may, teaches the great 
lesson of one gospel in many dialects—dialects 
of thought as well as of tongie. The Corinthi- 
ans, I say, seem not to have heeded this lesson. 
Having fallen from their first warm love, they 
lost that charitable, generous, loving spirit, 
which is more valuable than all other Christian 
graces, and thus became schismatic, bigoted, 
dogmatic, and contentious. Instead of admir- 
ing the virtues and pitying the errors of their 
brethren, and kindly interpreting theological 
differences, they indulged in a spirit of censure ; 
were disposed to pick flaws in each other’s 
characters, and hunt up heresies in those who 
differed from them in religious doctrine. 
Therefore Paul addresses them in a very 
pointed and practical letter, showing them the 
folly of such a course of action, and directing 
them to a wiser and better way. Whiat he 
would say to them in plain Anglo-Saxon, if I 
interpret his language correctly, is this: My 
brethren, I would have you know that al- 
though God works through you in various 
ways, enabling some of you to do one thing 
and some to do another, permitting some of 
you to see one part of His truth and some to 
see another part, still it is the same good Being 
that works in you all, so far as each works with 
a sincere desire to do good and see the truth; 
and He works in these different ways, these 
various methods, through a wise design. It is 
for your mutual help and your everlasting 
welfare. Therefore you should be charitable 
to those who differ from you in opinion or in 
gifts. 

It takes many parts to make a whole; and 
you, being many, are one in Christ, if you work 
harmoniously, and do not blame those sincerely 
striving to follow Him. Although their ways 
may not be your ways, and they may praise 
God in a tongue strange to you, yet so long 
as any one speaks and acts in the spirit that 
blesses Jesus, he must be judged as speaking 
by the spirit of Almighty God. Therefore I 
beseech you, if you wish to be true followers 
of Him who went about doing good, that no 
one of you consider his way of thinking, or his 
particular calling, as more holy than that of 
others who may be moved by the same spirit. 
Remember, however, that “to err is human,” 
that man is fallible, and therefore that no one 
need pride himself on seeing the whole truth 
unobscured or untainted by personal prejudices 
and individual whims; and for this reason 
while I would urge you to covet and strive for 
the best gifts and rejoice in diversities of 
operations, yet I would show you a more ex- 
cellent way for directing your ambition, a way 
which really includes all others, or, at least, is 
more important than all others, in the sense 
that the attainment of the object sought is 
more important than the special means by 
which we seek to attain that object. 
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RELIGIOUS BELIEF AND HUMAN ORGANIZATION. 

Now the lesson to be drawn from these two 
chapters (xii. and xiii.), taking the words first 
quoted as an index, is a broad charity for all 
religious faith, and a hearty co-operation 
with all Christians and all people of all 
religious sects who accept the meek and lovely 
Nazarene as their Savior and leader. My 
reasons for drawing such a lesson may be con- 
sidered under three heads: 1. Because honest 
differences of belief are founded in the very 





constitutionofman. They are natural, innate, 
inevitable, and therefore according to divine 
arrangement. Both nature and revelation af- 
ford abundant testimony to the fact, that He 
who breathed life into man formed him with | 
mental, moral, and spiritual characteristics pe- 
culiar to himself, and differing somewhat from | 
those of his fellow-man. Most candid and en- | 
lightened men are coming to admit this fact. | 
Says Hagenbach, a most conscientious orthodox | 
writer, in his very able work upon German 
Rationalism: “The very language of the 
Bible does not bring truth in the same guise to | 
every onc; it is variously understood; every | 
one interprets the Bible after his own manner. | 
* * There is a great deal in this matter de- | 
pendent upon the natural constitution, the de- | 
gree of culture, and the personal experience of | 
the individual, and, up to a certain point, it | 
may be said that with a common groundwork | 
of religious belief, every one has a special 
creed, a separate theology, and a treasury of 
inner experiences and views different from 
those of any one else.” 

It is true that the inborn peculiafities may | 
be greatly modified by the external influences | 
under which a man voluntarily places himself; | 
and, up to a certain point, and much more than 
many of us would like to think, we are respon- 
sible and accountable before God and our fel- 
lows for the erroneous views we may entertain. | 
But place two persons under precisely the same | 
influences, give them the nursing of the same 
mother, the instruction of the same teacher, let 
them read the same books, study the same 
Bible, and listen to the same sermons Sunday 
after Sunday all their lives, and yet we are 
warranted by all that can be known of human 
nature, either from history or the facts about 
us, in supposing that these two persons, when 
arrived at the age of maturity, would, despite 
all their similarity of training, entertain differ- 
ent shades of belief in matters of theology. 
It matters little how true or false this supposi- 
tion may be, since the fact can not be denied 
that no two persons, however sincere Christians 
they may be, do always exactly agree in mat- 
ters of religious faith and practice; and even 
where we find two or more who do very nearly 
agree, we find others, equally good, judging 
the tree by its fruits, who do most calmly and 
sincerely assent that the two who do agree are’ 
in error. Now, what must be the conclusion 
in such a case? Dare we affirm that this di- 


verse belief is entirely voluntary, and wholl 
the result of willful and contentious dpe 
tions, especially when the very purest and best 





men are subject to such diversities ? 
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THE TESTIMONY OF HISTORY. 

Even the most loving and intimate disciples 
and associates of our Savior, when He walked 
the hills and valleys of Palestine, differed in 
their interpretations of some of their Master’s 
words and teachings; the writers both of the 
Old and New Testaments show different con- 
ceptions of religious truth ; Paul most frankly 
confesses that he taught opinions, or at least 
held views, peculiar to himself alone. During 
the past eighteen centuries, thousands of 
Christian men and women have walked calmly 
and cheerfully to the gibbet, the block, or the 
stake; have suffered death by scourgings, cruel 
tortures, and burnings. Why? 


with their persecutors, who called themselves 
Christians also. 

Now it would be an impeachment of the in- 
tegrity of human nature, and therefore, indi- 
rectly, an impeachment of Him who created 
human nature, to affirm that these sainted 
martyrs who in all ages, and among all nations, 
have suffered and died for opinion’s sake, did 


so merely through a willful stubbornness and a | 


blind, bigoted determination to have their own 
way. It must be that they were led to such a 
course because they could not help believing 
as they did, because they thought and felt from 
their inmost souls that they were right, and 


| were therefore willing to die for God’s truth. 
As before said, we can not deny the fact that | 


the wisest and best do differ more or less in 
their understanding of religious truth, and 
differ honestly, too, oftentimes when their 


| worldly interests, their reputations, and their | 
personal sympathies and actual desires would | 


lead them to strive foranagreement. William 


Chillingworth, a most renowned and scholarly | 
English divine of two centuries ago, received | 
after his conversion to Protestantism, among | 
many other persecutions, an angry letter from 
a friend, renouncing his friendship and up- | 
| braiding him for his conduct. Chillingworth’s 
reply to his friend is noble, and worthy of note | 
Among many other questions as | 
kindly put as they are pertinent, he asks his | 
abusive friend: “ Have you such power over | 


just here. 


your understanding that you can believe what 
you please though you see no reason ? 
have, I pray, for our old friendship’s sake, 
teach me that trick; but until I have learned 
it, I pray, blame me not for going the ordinary 
way—I mean, for believing or not believing as 
Isee reason. If youcan convince me of willful 
opposition against the known truth, of negli- 
gence in seeking it, of unwillingness to find it, 
of preferring temporal respects before it, or of 
any other fault which is in my power to amend, 
if I amend it not, be as angry with me as you 
please. But to impute to me involuntary er- 
rors, or that I do not see that which I would 
see, but can not, or that I will not profess that 
which I do not believe, certainly this is far 
more unreasonable error than any which you 
can justly charge me with.” I know a person, 
now in the ministry, who in his early life most 








If you | 





fervently prayed that he might be led to see 
the truth as his most intimate associates and 
friends saw it, because his over-sensitive and 
sympathetic nature shrank from that coldness 
and persecution which often are visited on a 
person who holds views opposed to those with 
whom he associates most intimately, and con- 
trary to the generally received opinions of men. 


AN ARGUMENT FOR DIVERSITY. 
Variety, if used wisely, may be a blessing 
rather than a curse. God ordained it, and 
what He ordained was designed for a blessing. 
Shall we assume that man is able of his own 


| puny self to so thwart the design of Providence 
Simply and | 
solely because they could not conscientiously | 
praise God in the same dialect of thought | 


as to cause these various shades of thought and 
feeling in direct opposition to Divine arrange- 

ment? No two persons have precisely the 
same appearance, physically considered. Shall 

we say that the Creator made all men to have 

the same general looks, the same colored hair 
and eyes, the same complexion, the same shape 

of head and the same size of body, and that 
man by his wickedness has so thwarted the 
original plan of the Creator, and changed the 

bodies of the race so far from the original 

mold, that now no two look precisely alike.? 

On the contrary, is it not wiser to conclude 

that He who gave the rainbow its tints, the 

flowers their varied hues, the birds their varie- 

gated plumage, and who patterned the leaves 

of the trees and the grass of the fields so dif- 

ferently ; He who has molded the pebbles and 

the very sands of the sea into many different 

shapes, and who presses the numberless flakes 

of snow into myriads of varying figures; He 

who has stamped his entire creation, animate 

and inanimate, on the earth beneath and about 

us, and in the heavens above us, with such in- 

finite variety; I say, is it not wiser to conclude 

that He who has wrought out all this wonder- 

ful variety in the material and outer universe 

intended also that the finite minds of His 
children should see different shadows and 

lights of His infinite truth? Is it not wiser to 
conclude thus in regard to God’s providence 
than to suppose that honest differences of 
opinion kindly entertained are inconsistent 
with His arrangements, incompatible with His 
laws, and therefore contrary to His will. The 

Apostle Paul was a shrewd observer and an 
excellent judge of human nature, and certainly 

knew something of the Divine will concerning 
man, and, as we have seen, he wisely takes it 
for granted that these differences in man’s per- 
ception of truth were intended, and must 
therefore result in good, if properly used. Ac- 
cepting these diversities of belief among 
Christians as having their foundation in the 
constitution, and as being sanctioned by reve- 
lation, believing this lesson to be taught by” 
revelation and confirmed by Nature, we are 
compelled to be charitable toward all denomi- 
nations of faith other than our own, else we 
sin against light and knowledge. We must be 
charitable under such circumstances and with 
such convictions, or confess our ngn-submis- 
sion to the will of Him who made us, and who 
doeth all things well. 
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DOGMATISM V8. FALLIBILITY. 

Another consideration why Christians of all 
sects and faiths should cordially co-operate with 
each other in Christian work, and charitably 
interpret each other’s views, is because man is 
finite, and can therefore comprehend only a 
part of God’s infinite truth. Each man sees 
only his individual part of the truth, but it 
may be a part that no other one can see so 
well, just as he may do a work, however 
humble, that none other could do as well; 
therefore, in order that we may do the more, 
and arrive nearer the fullness of the truth, it is 
necessary that we should join hands and hearts, 
and charitably compare and consider each 
other’s light.* _“ My light is none the less for 
lighting my neighbors.” How very true that 
we all “see through a glass darkly!” The truth 
is always more than we by our little creeds and 
systems would make it. As Tennyson has 
well said : 

“ Our little systems have their day; 
They have their day, and cease to be ; 
They are but broken lights of Thee ; 
And Then, O Lord, art more than they.” 

But receiving each other’s views with suffi- 
cient charity, we may at least partly unite these 
“broken lights ;” and thus gain more truth, and 
furnish greater light to guide men out of the 
bondage of sin and darkness into the liberty 
and light of the Gospel of righteousness and 
peace. We should not only éolerate differences 
of opinion, but rejoice in them. In this way, 
instead of worse than wasting our energies— 
spilling the oil of our lamps in a foolish en- 
deavor to extinguish each other's lights—we 
might be as an illuminated city set upon a hill. 
Mr. Beecher most truthfully declares in a ser- 
mon, that in order that the Gospel may be 
preached to every living creature, “ We must 
accept the different types of piety which spring 
from different mental constitutions and meth- 
ods of instruction. We must recognize and 
use the intellectual type of development; the 
emotive type; the mystical type; the philan- 
thropic, and the esthetic type. All of them to- 
gether would make the perfect man. But who 
is large enough to be a representative Chris- 
tian? It takes all the different churches to 
represent the whole Christianity of any period.” 
In our desire to see more of the sublime prin- 
ciples of the Christian religion, we may accept 
many of the peculiar views of the Roman Cath- 
olic and the Protestant, the orthodox and the 
heterodox, the “evangelical” and the “liber- 
al;” and, in fact, we may accept much that is 
taught by that class of persons called infidels 
and skeptics, and though we may be the wiser 
and none the worse for so doing, yet we shall 
fall short of the whole truth, because finiteness 
can hot graspinfinity. “ Virgil,” says Emerson, 





* In the last number of the Contemporary Review, 
edited by Dean Alvord, Professor Jellett maintains that 
doctrinal unity in religion is no more possible nor de- 
sirable than unity of opinion in politics. What is called 
religious error is usually the exaggerated estimate of 
some important truth, or the transient form of a noble 
aspiring after clearer views. That is no true liberality 
which does nof add to toleration of opponents a frank 
reongnition of their value. 





“is a thousand bcoks to a thousand persons. 
Take the book into your two hands and read 
your eyes out, you will never find what I find.” 
He might as truly have said the same of the Bi- 
ble. Each man among a hundred reads it and 
finds food for the soul which the ninety-nine 
others do not find. How foolish to declare that 
this one or that one is a heretic because the 
ninety-nine others do not find the same food that 
he does! It would be equally wise and charita- 
ble to blame our brother for having hazel eyes 
instead of blue, as to find fault with him for 
seeing what we may not, perhaps can not, see. 
Because some men can not distinguish or see 
certain colors, they should not deny their exist- 
ence; least of all should they harshly judge 
those who claim to be guided in the “ narrow” 
path by rays of light which to them are im- 
perceptible. For a man to. demand that we 
shall receive moral and religious illumination 
through his organs of spiritual vision, and his 
only, is as if he should place his body between 
us and the sunshine and say, with pompous 
air and authoritative tone: “I see all the light 
there is to be seen; look through me, if you 
would have light, or remain forever in dark- 
ness !” 
FUTILITY OF ME°E OPINION. 

If a man shows Christian fruits, exhibits 
Christian character, and comes to us requesting 
Christian fellowship, we are bound by the 
laws of Christian courtesy to grant his request, 
notwithstanding he may entertain opinions 
that seem to us unwarranted by reason or rev- 
elation. “A string of opinions,” said John 
Wesley, “is no more Christian faith than a 
string of beads is Christian practice.” “Ifthe 
fruit be good,” wrote Dr. Franklin to his sis- 
ter who had written him a letter of anxious 
inquiry in regard to his religious opinions—“ if 
the fruit be good, dear sister, terrify not your- 
self about the tree; for do men gather grapes 
of thorns or figs of thistles?” If a brother, 
though skeptical in many things, by his sobri- 
ety and industry, and by his purity of life helps 
to cast the evil out of those who admiringly 
look upon him from day to day, should we 
presume to forbid him because he followeth 
not us? The Son of God rebukes us as he did 
his disciples eighteen hundred years ago, say- 
ing tenderly, yet firmly, “Forbid him not, 
for he that is not against us is on our part.” 

A charitable regard for, and a kindly inter- 
pretation of, the conscientious convictions of 
others should characterize the relation of differ- 
ent Christian denominations with each other, 
because in no other way can we obey the golden 
rule and fulfill that law of charity which the 
New Testament so beautifully unfolds, and 
which is the very essence of duty, and the ob- 
ject of all law and gospel. Love is the end of 
all the commandments, the real basis of all 
faith. All precepts, all doctrines, all ordinan- 
ces of religion are but meahs for the attain- 
ment of this one grand end. “A new com- 
mandment give I unto you, that you love one 
another.” “Love is the fulfilling of the law.” 
“ God is love.” A correct faith is indeed essen- 
tial. It makes a vast difference in the charac- 









ter and life whether a man believes in Mahomet, 
or Jesus of Nazareth; but a faith which does 
not work by deeds of love, even though it be 
called-Christian faith, is dead and worthless. 

We have no right to demand that our broth- 
er shall think just as we do, nor that he shall 
subscribe to our peculiar system of faith; but 
we have a divine right, may I not say, to ask 
that he shall manifest a spirit of love in his ac- 
tions toward us; and this he can not do and 
persecute us for opinion’s sake. 


CHARITY. 


There is a beautiful legend taken from the 
rabbinical writers, quoted perhaps first by 
Jeremy Taylor, and afterward by Sidney 
Smith, which runs somewhat thus: “ Once up- 
on a time, as Abraham was sitting in the door 
of his tent, there came unto him a wayfaring 
man; and Abraham gave him water for his 
feet, and set bread before him. And Abraham 
said unto him, ‘ Let us now worship the Lord 
our God before we eat of this bread.’ And the 
wayfaring man said unto Abraham, ‘I will not 
worship the Lord thy God, for thy God is not 
my God; but I will worship my God, even the 
God of my fathers.’ But Abraham was ex- 
ceeding wroth ; and he rose up to put the way- 
faring man forth from the door of his tent, 
when, lo! the voice of the Lord was heard in 
the tent, saying: ‘Abraham, Abraham, have I 
borne with this man for three-score and ten 
years, and canst not thou bear with him for 
one hour?” How difficult it is to obey the 
plainest precepts of the Gospel, especially if 
such obedience conflicts with our prejudices 
and with our personal preferences! and how 
hard it is to speak upon this heavenly princi- 
ple of Christian charity and forbearance with- 
out appearing stale and tedious! How exceed- 
ingly difficult it is for men and women to 
incorporate into their lives and characters a 
moral axiom so often discoursed upon and so 
universally admitted! That witty and noble 
English divine, Sidney Smith, in a most ad- 
mirable discourse “On those Rules of Chris- 
tian Charity by which our Opinions of other 
Sects should be formed,” said: “The wildest 
visionary does not now hope he can bring his 
fellow-creatures to one standard of faith. If 
history has taught us any one thing, it is that 
mankind, on such sort of subjects, will form 
their own opinions.” All that we have any 
reason to hope for is that differences of opinion 
may be cemented together by that charity 
which “suffereth long and is kind;” which 
“ vaunteth not itself; is not puffed up; seeketh 
not its own; is not easily provoked; thinketh 
no evil.”. That is a consummation which may 
be reasonably hoped for, and all good people 
may devoutly labor for its bringing about on 
earth. In this way alone can we have unity 
in division, and produce harmonious music 
from the various notes of thought and faith 
that now jar so discordantly in the Christian 
world. This unity of spirit, with diversity of 
operations; this peace in division; this single- 
ness of purpose, with a variety of gifts—is the 
end of all law and the object of all gospel. 
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THE MAIN POINT. 

The question which every soul in judgment 
must answer is not, how have you grown? but 
have you grown to the stature of a son or a 
daughter of God? When the Lord of the har- 
vest comés, He does not ask, In what field did 
this grow? Did it grow on rich or poor land? 
Did it grow in heathen or Christian coun- 
tries? Did it grow in Asia, Africa, Europe, or 
America? Neither does He ask how was it 
cultivated? Wasit cultivated by the ministers, 
doctrines, books, and ordinances of this sect or 
that sect? Was it helped in its growth by the 
agencies and instruments of Catholicism or 
Protestantism, Calvinism or Arminianism, Tri- 
nitarianism or Unitarianism? Did it grow by 
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marked, so that the action founded on 
sheer impulse is of rare occurrence in his 
career. 

He possesses much cheerfulness and 
hopefulness of disposition ; is not inclined 
to despond from any cause; would look 
confidently forward to a complete reso- 
lution of any difficulty or embarrassment 
into which he might fall. The religious 
element in him is strongly developed ; he 
feels that he is sustained by a Power 
above, that he can rest calmly on the 
hopes and assurances set forth in the 
Word of his God. He has a firm hold 
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ply, “Is it wheat? if so, then gather it into my ‘faith. That he takes pleasure in doing 
garner.” And to the reapers that go forth, the 
command of the great Husbandman is, that 
each shall diligentiy labor with the peculiar 
tools placed in his hands. The fields are white 
unto the harvest. Then why stop to quarrel 
with our brothers who may be reaping in a dif- 
ferent manner, or working by different meth- 
ods and with different implements? Or why 
impeach their faith if they discover soul-inspir- 
ing truths, and gather incentives for noble 
deeds and aims from fields that appear to us 
barren and waste. I understand the true 
church to be not a select few hedged in by a 
creed, who are, as another expresses it, “ afraid 
to peep through the iron bars of their prison 
lest some sharp sheriff of the faith nab them 
and place them on trial for heresy.” This, as- 
suredly, is not the leaven which leaveneth the 
whole lump. Rather, it is that church or body 
of people which includes the good men and 
women of all faiths, all sects, and all races 
working together in unity of purpose, but with 
diversity of gifts, for their salvation. The Good 
Shepherd of the true fold does not stop to inquire 
what kind of sheep are these? before receiving 
them into his fold. Are they lame or sick? 
Then so much the more care must be taken of 
them. Are they white, black, red, or brown? 
No matter; if sheep, his voice calls them into 
his fold; and no one of the flock need pride 
itself as more welcome or more worthy of ad- 
mission than another. 

As John the revelator, in the vision on 
Patmos, saw several gates to the New Jerusa- 
lem, so there are several roads by which sin- 
cere seekers of truth may travel toward God 
and enter into life. 

“ Nearer, my God, to Thee,— 
Nearer to Thee” 
is the sublime end sought; and little does it 
matter by which route the approach is made 
if that end is gained. 

However, as we yearn for that true nobility 
of soul, that beauty of character, that perfection 
of all our faculties which was so manifest in 
Jesus—let us remember that the Creator has so 
ordained it that we can only attain to this ex- 
cellence, this perfectness, by cordially holding 
each other's hands, tenderly touching each oth- 
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er’s hearts, and lovingly uniting our best con- 
vietions, our highest hopes, purest desires, and 
holiest aspirations. Intellectual dogmas and 
mere speculative theories of salvation may fail 
to convert the sinner from the error of his way. 
All ceremonies, all ordinances, all the mere ex- 
ternal rites of religion—though proper in their 
place—may utterly fail to save a soul from sin 
and error. But we have the Apostle Paul's 
word for it, that there is one rule to guide us 
in our relation with our fellows and our attitude 
toward God; one principle of life and action 
which, if thoroughly practiced, never fails to 
do good—“ Charity never faileth.” As we all 
have one Father, so we all receive light from 
the same great sun; and although in passing 
through our variously shaped glasses this light 
appears in different colors, just as the natural 
light in passing through the prism separates 
into the seven colors of the rainbow, yet, as 
a writer has beautifully expressed it, “when 
God’s truth, refracted on its entrance into our 
nature, shall emerge into the white light again, 
not one of these tinted beams can be spared.” 
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Te brain of this gentleman is evi- 
dently large, of fine quality, and more 
than ordinarily active, yet, sustained as 
it is by a superior vital organization, the 
product of a due regard for the require- 
ments of health and sobriety, there is no 
tendency to exhaustion or premature de- 
cay. Ahappy combination of the several 
temperaments serves to keep him in good 
condition, mentally and physically. 

He is alive to impressions from with- 
out, and has much of that constitutional 
quality which the French term suscepti- 
bilité ; his feelings are strong to intensity, 
but his power of self-control is also well 
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good, that he is sympathetic and forbear- 
ing, is manifested in the large Benevo- 
lence which towers up from the forehead. 
He.-is firm and persistent, however, in 
the maintenance of his opinion; has an 
earnest individuality of his own, but can 
not be charged with arrogance or as- 
sumption. He is in a great degree fond 
of society ; believes in domestic life—the 
home circle; has strong ties upon home; 
he regards the hearthstone as the center 
whence radiate those influences which 
exert the most powerful effect in reform- 
ing and elevating human nature. Intel- 
lectually, he possesses much strength 
and breadth of thought and versatility 
combined with an excellent practical 
discernment. There is more originality 
of thought and purpose indicated than a 
disposition to imitate. The tendency of 
such an intellect, influenced as it is by so 
strong a moral nature, would be toward 
philanthropy, morality, and_ religion. 
His frank and earnest nature would in- 
cline him to utter his impressions, and 
his Benevolence would give them a 
humanitarian tenor. 

The subject of our present sketch — who 
forms one of the leaders of the “General” 
branch of the Baptist denomination, was born 
at Oldham, near Manchester, England, on the 
18th of December, 1805.. His parents were 
members of the Wesleyan Connection, and 
were of exemplary piety, though moving in a 
comparatively humble sphere of life. His first 
education was communicated to him at a pri- 
vate academy at Chester, England; afterward, 
however, he was the favorite pupil of the Rev. 
W. Winter, M.A., at the grammar-school of his 
native town. Having completed his course 
there, he went to assist his father in his busi- 
ness as a médical practitioner; and prior to 
his entering upon the work of his life, we be- 
lieve he had some experience in other depart- 
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ments of trade. When eighteen years of age 
he became a member of the Methodist New 
Connection, amoung which earnest and devoted 
people he first made use of those talents which 
have made him one of the most widely-known 
preachers of his generation. He remained with 
this body five years. In 1826 he went to Lon- 
don. It was in 1828, we believe, when he 
avowed a change of view on the question of 
baptism, and was publicly immersed on a pro- 
fession of his faith. In 1829 he accepted an 
invitation to the pastorate of the United 
Christian Church at Perth, Scotland; and he 
lived on that side of the border for five years. 
While there he devoted himself with great 
zeal to a movement that was at that time in its 
infancy, and not very likely to find universal 
favor among Scotchmen—we refer to the tem- 
perance question; and it may be here noted 
that his enthusiasm in this cause has to the 
present day shown no sign of diminution. 


In 1825, Dr. Burns returned to London, as 
pastor of the General Baptist church meeting 
in New Church Street Chapel, Marylebone ; 
and so uniform was hi success there, that it 
was twice found necessary to enlarge his 
chapel. He was one of the first members of 
the Evangelical Alliance, and has never missed 
any opportunity of raising his voice or using 
his pen in the cause of Christian Union. In 
the year 1847 he was chosen by the Associa- 
tion of General Baptists to represent his breth- 
ren in a Triennial Conference of the Free-Will 
Baptists of America, held in Vermont. Twelve 
months previously, the Wesleyan University 
of Middletown, Connecticut, had conferred upon 
him the honorary title of D.D. Several times 
has he been chosen as Moderator and preacher 
of the Annual Assembly of his own denomina- 
tion. He has been a prolific writer, and many 
of his productions have met with a very large 
circulation, not only in Great Britain, but also 
in the United States. His works may be 
classified thus: First, those designed for 
private, and those for general Christian useful- 
ness, as his first three books, “ Christian Sketch 
Book,” of which twelve thousand copies were 
sold, “ Spiritual Cabinet,” “ Christian Remem- 
brancer.” Afterward, second series of “ Chris- 
tian Sketch Book,” “Christian Daily Portion” 
—365 readings on the person and work of 
Christ, “Sermons for Family Reading,” a 
second volume of the same for village worship, 
“ Mothers of the Wise and Good,” “ Deathbed 
Triumphs of Eminent Christians,” “Life of 
Mr. Fletcher of Madeley,” “ Missionary Enter- 
prises,” “ Light for the Sick-room,” “ Light for 
the House of Mourning,” “ None but Jesus,” 
“Christian Exercises for every Lord’s-day,” 
“ Discourses on the Various Forms of Religion.” 

Of works designed for ministers and stu- 
dents were, “ Sketches and Skeletons of Ser- 
mons” (nine volumes), “Pulpit Cyclopedia” 
(four volumes), “Sunday-school Sketches,” 
“Christian Philosophy, or Materials for 
Thought,” “Universal Love of God,” “Ser- 
mons on Scriptural Election.” Of works for 
young people and children, “ Youthful Piety,” 
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ditto Second Series, “ Youthful Christian,” 
“Good Child’s Gift Book,” “Scripture Cate- 
chism in Verse,” “ Little Poems,” “ Missionary 
Rhymes,” “Temperance Hymns,” etc.; also 
“Sabbath Treasure,” for children’s Sunday 
reading. In addition to these, “ Hints to Church 
Members,” “A Few Words to Religious In- 
quirers,” “ The Marriage Gift Book and Bridal 
Token,” and it is conjectured that Dr. Burns is 
the author of “ No Better than We Should Be.” 

As editor, Dr. Burns conducied the Christian 
Miscellany in Scotland, a magazine designed 
to promote Christian Union; the Preacher's 
Magazine, extending through six volumes; and 
he was the editor of the London Temperance 
Journal for about seven years. 

He published on his return from America in 
1847 a volume describing the scenes and inci- 
dents of his travels through 2,500 miles.of the 
country. 

Dr. Burns delivered the inatgural sermon 
in Manchester on the formation of the United 
Kingdom Alliance for the Suppression of the 
Liquor. Traffic, and which was published and 
largely circulated through the kingdom by that 
society. 

Dr. Burns entered on his London pastorate 
in May, 1835, with a membership of about 
twenty persons, and a comparatively empty 
place of worship; his church now numbers 
upward of five hundred communicants, and a 
twice enlarged chapel, with sittings all let, and 
full congregation. 

Dr. Burns is not less famous among his pro- 
fessional brethren as a constructor of sermons 
than he is popular among the various evangeli- 
cal communities of the country as a preacher. 

Dr. Burns exhibited the greatest sympathy 
with the cause of the American Union. Near 
the beginning of the war he placed a small 
flag of “stars and stripes” over his study 
table, and retains it there still, and ever 
prayed in his public services for the revered 
President Abraham Lincoln in association with 
the Queen of Great Britain. In politics, he 
belongs to the school of thorough Reformers, 
but is equally attached to the Peace Society, 
and has far more faith in moral principles than 
physical force. 
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RAINBOW PARISH; 
OR, WHAT SHALL WE PAY HIM? 


BY A. A. G. 


Tue ist of May, when everybody is moving, 
and house-cleaning time, when all things in the 
house are turned upside down, preparatory to 
being turned right side up, are periods marked 
by great confusion and excitement, and also by 
ill-nature and diversity of opinion. But con- 
fusion and excitement, ill-nature and diversity 
of opinion, beyond all description, mark those 
periods in the history of the largest parish of 
Rainbow town, when a new minister stands on 
the dangerous brink of becoming their “ set- 
tled pastor.” 

As it would require a very thorough knowl- 





edge of geography to find Rainbow town on 
the map, it being known by its ancient, and not 
by its modern, name, it will be well to state 
that the name of Rainbow was given to it by 
a noted wag who thought he could perceive a 
resemblance between its most prominent par- 
ish and the rainbow. 

The following is a copy of a letter he ad- 
dressed to the parish, after attending a meeting 
that was called to discuss a new minister, and 
to decide the question: “ What shall we pay 
him ?” 

“GENTLEMEN OF THE CHURCH AND Con- 
GREGATION: I have, within the last twenty 
years, named three or four country-seats, sev- 
eral babies, and half a dozen towns that had 
just been launched into existence ; all of which 
country-seats and babies and towns might have 
gone without a name until this day, for aught 
I know, if I had not benevolently offered my 
ingenuity, and named them. 

“Tmight also add, that having a constitutional 
antipathy to everything inappropriate, I have, 
at several different times, changed the names 
of towns, and given them names in harmony 
with the principal characteristie of the ruling 
church. Your church, I see, is the ruling 
church of your town. It leads, and all the rest 
have to follow. Consequently, it is the church 
of the place. It gives color and tone to society ; 
but its principal characteristic is its variety, its 
variety of people, its variety of opinion, and its 
endless variety of shades of opinion. Seeing, 
as I do, the grand peculiarity of your parish, I 
venture to offer my services, and name it the 
Rainbow parish. And that it may indeed be 
a church that is like a city set upon a hill, I 
name the whole town after it. Henceforth, no 
one can speak of Rainbow town without being 
reminded of Rainbow parish, and your church 
will have an éclat that it has never before 
known. If I can assist you in deciding the 
question: ‘ What shall we pay him?’ I will be 
most happy todoso. Very truly yours, 

“An OUTSIDER.” 

The “Outsider” was quite correct in his 
opinion. The Rainbow parish of Rainbow 
town embraced every possible variety of mind, 
and every conceivable size of soul. And all 
degrees of conformity to this lower world, and 
all degrees of consecration to the upper world 
were to be seen within its inclosure. Men and 
women who held their gold with an iron grasp, 
and men and women who poured out their 
treasures as the surcharged clouds pour out 
rain, lived and acted within its sacred pre- 
cincts. 

Consequently, the question: “ What shall 
we pay him?’—a question that always arose, 
as a matter of course, whenever a new minister 
was to be called—was never settled until the 
last minute. If they all had had contracted, 
stingy souls, there would have been unanimity ; 
and the question being settled, and a small sal- 
ary decided upon, all that the minister would 
have had to do would be to come, or—not come. 

But, as could be proved by the minutes of 
the meeting that the “ Outsider” attended, there 
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were men in the church to whom stinginess 
was pain—to whom hoarding up money, or 
spending it all on themselves, was positive 
torture. By full, free, generous giving in this 
world, they expected to lay up a fortune in 
heaven, and go thither at last to enjoy it. They 
had faith in things visible, but more faith in 
things invisible; and so they were not of those 
who get all they can, and keep all they get. 
There was Mr. Doubledo, whose head made 
money, and whose heart gave itaway. The 
world called him “lucky,” but the Great Cre- 
ator set his seal upon him, and called him one 
of his noblest works. To him, silver and gold 
were of little value if he could not give them 
away; and he carried his royal nature on his 
forehead, in his eye, in his voice, in his hand. 
Every one in Rainbow parish knew, when he 
rose in the church meeting, that he was not 
about to propose a moderate salary, for modera- 
tion was something that his benevolence could 
not endure, and at which his justice revolted 
whenever the subject before the people was the 
minister’s salary. 


And there were others of kindred spirits— 
men who dared to stand up and advocate ease 
and comfort.and a large supply of this world’s 
goods for ministers / And they were not afraid 
to add: “ Let it be at our expense. Let every 
man of us give as God hath prospered him, 
that the minister who comes to us may be ‘ full 
and abound.’” 

But there were others, whose eyes grew large 
and whose breath grew short at the idea of let- 
ting a minister /—a minister of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ !—be “ full and abound.” 

“Tt will never do,” said one, and another: 
“ Geshurun waxed fat and kicked. Great tem- 
poral prosperity injures a minister’s spirituali- 
ty.’ Those who were the first thus to remon- 
strate against a large salary.were men of great 
worldly ambition but small means; and they 
had become narrow in all their ideas of how a 
minister should live, and envious of any pros- 
perity superior to their own. 

“T have only fifteen hundred dollars a year 
to live on,” said brother Pinch, “and I don’t 
know why my minister should have three 
thousand. As to the four thousand, that broth- 
er Doubledo suggests, I wish to say that it is a 
disgrace to the Christian church.” 

Mr. Doubledo mildly replied that the brother 
with “only fifteen hundred dollars a year to 
live on” need pay no more than his share, and 
that it was the duty of a people to see to it 
that their minister lived free from worldly 
cares and anxieties. 

But brother Pinch, and several other brothers 
of his stamp, continued to recoil at the idea of 
allowing a minister to be “full and abound.” 
They forgot that God gives to his ministers the 
right to say to those whom they serve: “If we 
have sown unto you spiritual things, is it a 
great thing if we shall reap your carnal things?” 
They forgot that God blesses“ carnal things” 
to the use of the preachers of His truth—that 
fpireaching should bring a “carnal” reward, and 
that “ the laborer is worthy of his reward.” 
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And within this spiritual fold were others of 
like mind with brother Pinch and his kindred 
spirits, but unlike them in purse, for their 
purses were long and well filled. They had 
“no room where to bestow their goods”—goods 
bought with the overflowings of their treasury. 
They lived in palaces, and were celebrated for 
their equipage, and their plate, and their—un- 
bounded generosity to themselves! But when 
that man of rich, noble soul—Mr. Doubledo— 
said to them, “Let him that is taught in the 
word communicate unto him that teacheth in 
all good things,” they answered that the Bible 
ought not to be so twisted as to be made to 
encourage extravagance in ministers ! 


“ You must not so interpret ‘all good things) | 


as to make it mean luxuries!” they said. 
“Ministers with small salaries are much more 
spiritual than ministers with large salaries. 
Four thousand dollars a year is enough to peril 
any minister’s soul, and is as bad for his family 
as for him.” 

Mr. Flash, Mr. Bubble, and Mr. Tiptop were 
particularly earnest in condemning a large sal- 
ary, not only as a blight upon spirituality, but 
as something entirely unnecessary to a minis- 
ter and his family.” 

Was there ever such a vexed and vexing 
question as, “ What shall we pay him?” Nev- 
er. And athird meeting was called to decide it. 

During the interim of two or three days, an- 
other letter was received from the “ Outsider,” 
and thus it read: 


“GENTLEMEN OF THE CHURCH AND Con- 
GREGATION: I was present at your second 
meeting, and you will allow me to compliment 
you on the intellectual and moral power there 
displayed, and also to offer you a few hints, and 
a few wise words of caution. Mr. Doubledo is 
a dangerous man—a person of his style is al- 
ways dangerous—and the church and congre- 
gation must beware of being carried away by 
him into extravagance. There is nothing more 
unwise than needless expenditure of money, 
and it is needless expenditure—nothing else— 
that Mr. Doubledo advocates. 

“Mr. Pinch and those who agree with him 
were the soundest and safest reasoners in your 
meeting, but I observed that they had not that 
large measure of practical economy that they 
might have. Why, gentlemen of the church 
and congregation, and particularly you, Mr. 
Doubledo and those of your mind, do you not 
know that ministers ‘want but little here be- 
low, nor want that little long? All that is 
necessary for a minister of the Gospel is to have 
his body and soul kept together, and this can 
be done with—a very small salary! I could 
bring a thousand instances to prove that but 
little is required to keep a minister’s soul in its 
earthly tabernacle. Well, therefore, might any 
wise man, in seeing you pay four thousand, or 
even three thousand, a year, ask, ‘To what 
purpose is all this waste? 

“Tf I may refer again to Mr. Doubledo, I 
will say that he does not interpret Scripture 
correctly. ‘ Let him that is taught in the word 
communicate unto him that teacheth, in all 
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good things,’ is susceptible of a thousand inter- 
pretations, and is always interpreted according 
to the mind of the reader. Now, a man like 
Mr. Doubledo thinks that roast beef and plum 
pudding, turkeys and oyster sauce, and silver 
knives and forks to eat them with, and other 
silver to match, come under the head of* all 
good things.’ It isa singular case of delusion, 
but so itis. He really thinks that ‘they who 
preach the Gospel should live of the Gospel,’ 
and live in fine style. It is a peculiar opinion 
of his—long and obstinately maintained—that 
preachers should have as many of the good 
things of this world as their bearers. And he 


| seems positively anxious that they should all 





go to heaven ‘on flowery beds of ease;’ at 
least, he wants them to have all the ease that 
money can possibly bring. If he sees this let- 
ter, as he doubtless will, he must excuse my 
plainness. In conclusion, let me advise the 
church to heed the advice of Mr. Pinch and 
his set, and also to value and use the sugges- 
tions of Messrs. Flash, Bubble, and Tiptop. 

“Let me add, that even if it would be a good 
thing for your ministéf to revel in the luxury 
of a large salary, too much should not be ex- 
pected from the three last-mentioned gentie- 
men; for it is no more than just that a man 
should keep for himself and his family what he 
has toiled hard to get. It should be borne in 
mind, too, that each of these gentlemen has not 
only a wife and children, but great style, to 
support. And their good wishes for the spirit- 
uality of the minister and his family should be 
taken for solid gold, and very little ‘filthy 
lucre’ be expected from them. 

“ Hoping that you will realize the importance 
of giving your minister a small salary, I re- 
main, Very truly yours, 

“ AN OUTSIDER.” 

“Isn’t that question settled yet?” asked Mrs. 
Flash, in a tone of surprise, as Mr, Flash was 
about to start for another meeting. “ Well, re- 
ally, I think that men have more meetings and 
less common sense than any class of beings in 
the universe. Women, yes, one woman, could 
decide, in a moment, what the minister’s salary 
should be. Why, what can he do with more 
than fifteen hundred dollars? The parsonage 
is small and unpretending, as it ought to be; 
and if the family are unpretending, as a minis- 
ter’s family ought to be, they will find fifteen 
hundred dollars an ample supply.” 

But Mrs. Flash, like the men whose indeci- 
sion and lack of common sense she deplored, 
was a little forgetful; at least, it did not occur 
to her, just then, that although her husband’s 
income was ten thousand dollars, she had found 


it very difficult to keep within its limits. And. 


yet, if it had occurred to her, she would not 
have been convicted of an ungenerous deci- 
sion. Oh, no! She would have said: “My 


husband is not a minister. I am not a minister's 
wife—my family is not a minister's family. We 
are no rule for a minister.” 

Mrs. Flash, Mrs. Bubble, and Mrs. Tiptop 
occupied the same social position—the same 
level. They all lived and moved and had 
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their being on very high ground. As the nat- 
ural result of being at the same distance from 
common people, they were very intimate 
friends; and although they did not mingle 
much with “ the church and congregation” in 
Rainbow town, they interested themselves, in 
a haughty way, in the affairs of the parish, and 
freely expressed their ideas with regard to the 
expense and style of living suited to a minister. 

It was very painful to Mrs. Tiptap “to see 
the minister’s wife or daughters in rich, costly 
dresses or expensive furs.” And she had an 
equally strong aversion to “a great deal of, 
plate in a minister's family;” but she took 
great delight in accumulating it in her own— 
that is, genuine silver. She abominated plated 
ware, and had repeatedly instructed Mr. Tip- 
top never to bring any into the house. 

And Mrs. Bubble and Mrs. Flash, as well as 
Mrs. Tiptop, had everything costly and genu- 
ine. No imitations of anything were to be 
found in their houses. They had cultivated 
their tastes to the highest point, and gratified 
them to the highest degree ; but they were firm 
in the conviction that ministers and ministers’ 
families should control their tastes, subdue 
their worldly ambition, and live as simply and 
plainly as possible—in short, live above the 
world. 

Miss Silvia Tiptop might array herself in 
pink silk, blue silk, white silk, or black silk, 
according to her capricious tastes; Miss Sera- 
phina Bubble might blaze with diamonds, and 
Miss Angelica Flash might pay fabulous prices 
for almost invisible laces— but “a pink silk 
dress was unbecoming to 2. minister's daughter.” 
The smallest diamond in a ring—even when 
the ring was a present—worn by a minister’s 
daughter, “looked out of place ;” and anything 
more than a bit of sixpenny lace around her 
throat was “ extravagance.” 

“ Quite good enough for a minister’s family,” 
was a favorite expression with the Tiptops and 
Bubbles and Flashes; and there was a pros- 
pect that, between them and the Pinch family, 
the new minister and his wife and daughters 
would be compelled, by a poor salary, to let 
their “ moderation be known unto all men.” 

A third meeting, and much warm debate, 
fixed the salary at twenty-fiye hundred dollars. 
This was quite below Mr. Doubledo’s ambition 
for the new minister, but he comforted him- 
self with secretly resolving to bring it up to 
three thousand. 

The minister was soon settled in the Rain- 
bow parish of Rainbow town, but with the 
Flashes and Bubbles and Tiptops on one side, 
and Mr. Pinch and his set on the other, he 
would have had rather a poor time of it, if Mr. 
Doubledo had not remembered to bring the 
salary up to three thousand dollars. 

Soon after his settlement in Rainbow town, 
his parish received another letter from the 
“Outsider.” The following is a faithful copy 
of it: 

“DEARLY BELOVED BRETHREN OF RAINBOW 
Parism: I am surprised that, with such men 
in your church as Mr. Pinch, Mr. Flash, Mr. 





Bubble, and Mr. Tiptop, you should have yot- 
ed your minister twenty-five hundred dollars ! 
Twenty-five hundred dollars in a country town 
is, in my opinion, as dangerous as the cholera 
or the small-pox in an overcrowded city. 

“The Lord give your minister grace, for the 
devil will keep his eye on that big pile, and 
use it, as he can, for bait. These are trying 
times for ministers. They are not allowed to 
go through storms and tempests to heaven, 
but everything is so arranged that they have a 
pleasant voyage over a quiet sea; and when 
they reach the haven, they can’t take their 
places with those who have ‘come up out of 
much tribulation.’ 

“There is now afloat in the church and the 
world the very pernicious idea that poverty is 
no help to spirituality that even ministers 
may have all the world can give and yet have 
heaven too. 

“But, my brethren, it is true, indisputably 
true, that there is nothing so good for the inner 
life of a minister of the Gospel as being perplexed 
to know how to ‘ make the ends meet.’ -It is 
said—and that’s another pernicious idea afloat 
in the church and the world—that when the 
saints come to possess the earth (and there’s a 
great many ministers among them, you know), 
they will have the best of everything agoing; 
and that pretty much all the silver and gold 
will be in their hands. Many really believe 
that the saints will ‘inherit the earth, and 
manage its riches all in theirown way. How 
this will be, I can’t tell, for I know more of the 
past than I do of the future; but if my present 
views are correct—and my views are generally 
correct—spirituality is to be the inheritance of 
the saints ; and in the future, which will be grad- 
ually unfolded before us as time moves on, it 
will be revealed that the ‘ all good things,’ men- 
tioned in Mr. Doubledo’s favorite passage of 
Scripture, are not necessary to those ministers 
to whom the great Giver has given the rich 
and precious blessing of spirituality. But time 
tests all things, and it will test my views. 

“Most truly yours, 
“AN OUTSIDER.” 


This third and last letter had no sooner been 
read than Mr. Pinch exclaimed: “I am more 
than ever convinced that prosperity is harmful 
to a minister’s spirituality! Twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars—with Mr. Doubledo pouring in 
presents to ‘the amount of another five hun- 
dred—is quite too much !” 

“ Yes,” answered Mr. Flash, with an ominous 
shake of his head, “ you are right; but the ten- 
dency of the times is to encourage extravagance 
and worldliness in ministers. Hence, it is 
almost impossible to satisfy them, and men 
like Mr. Bubble and Mr. Tiptop and myself, 
who have great burdens to carry in our style 
of living, are taxed for the support of the min- 
istry beyond what we are able to bear. That 
‘ Outsider,’ whoever he is, is a wise man. Let 
us give his letters a place among our most val- 
uable church documents, and preserve them as 
long as the church exists.” Mr. Bubble and 
Mr. Tiptop echoed the sentiments of Mr. Flash, 
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and the letters were preserved, and can be seen, 
in the handwriting of the “ Outsider,” among 
the valuable documents of Rainbow parish, in 
Rainbow town. 


a oe 


DEDICATION HYMN. 


Written by one of our valued contributors, and enng at 
the dedication of a church. 


Fatuen of Light, in this fair earthly shrine 
We bow to-day! 

Our human hearts yearn for the love divine— 
To Thee we pray! 


O draw Thou near, and to onr spirits’ prayer 
Give answering sign ! 

And let a Father's blessing, all may share, 
Seal all as Thine! 


Strengthen our souls, and in our every thought 
Reign Thon, O God! 

Then will the temple that our hands have wrought 
Be Thine abode. 


Then will the struggling spirit here be led 
To eweet release. 

The mourning heart be kindly comforted, 
And crowned with peace. 


Fold us within Thy careful love secure, 
Nor let us stray ! 

By holy yearnings and by promptings pure, 
Mark Thou our way! 


Beneath the gentle shadow of Thy wing 
O let us rest! 

Then whether gladness come, or sorrowing, 
We shall be blest. 


¥. A. BAKER, 


—— ee 


MY WIFE. 
Sux is a bright and winsome thing, 
And sweet as flowers in May; 
Her voice, my heart is echoing— 
My wife. 


Oh, precious name! Oh, link most dear, 
The earthly solace I prize most ; 
How much thy gentle accents cheer— 
My wife. 


A helpmate she, a comfort true ; 
No sorrows deep oppress my brain, 
But her soft smiles from sadness woo. 
My wife. 


Her soul is open, clear as light, 
Her every thought I'm free to read; 
She is a lily, pure and bright— 
My wife. 


Are there no shadows in her way, 
No painful crosses to be borne ? 
Is life with her a sunny day ? 
My wife. 


Sorrow to her is not unknown, 
And trial sharp hath crossed her path ; 
But for all these, she’s sweeter grown— 
My wife. 


Within her breast a holy joy, 
Caught from the great white throne, 
Burns ever fresh, without alloy— 
My wife. 


*Tis heavenly grace which, daily sought, 
Smooths and adorns her gentle life ; 
With Jesus’ love her heart is. fraught— 
My wife. 


While I think her virtues over, 
More and more her worth I feel ; 
Richest blessings rest upon her— 
My wife. 
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“Ty I might give a short bint to an impartial writer, it would be to 
tell him his fate, If he resolved to venture upom the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let him prociaim war with mankind— 
meither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the Iron hands of the law ; if he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then be may go on fearless, and this is the course I take 
myself.”"—De Foe, 
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+ a 
HARD TIMES. 


Iw consequence of seasons of excessive 
drouth, excessive rains, excessive frost, the 
country suffers from short crops. These 
are among the causes of hardtimes. Idle- 
ness, dissipation, bad habits, and thrift- 
lessness beget hard times. Extravagance 
in living; spending more than we earn, 
or more than our income, produce hard 
times. Importing foreign finery, pro- 
duced by pauper labor, in excess of our 
exports, causes hard times. Bad finan- 
ciering, and corrupt legislation, which 
destroy public confidence, produce hard 
times. But free and intelligent Ameri- 
cans know comparatively little of hard 
times. It is the working classes of the 
old country ; the millions of natural born 
paupers who have neither homes of their 
own nor any voice in the Government— 
who are both ignorant and dissipated— 
men, women, and children who subsist 
on the miserable pittance doled out to 
them by their noble masters, lords, and 
ladies, their most gracious majesties 
and rulers; the poor creatures who live 
in hovels and mud huts, who have no 
education, and know nothing of the 
world save by hearsay; who gang to- 
gether in herds with the pigs, all in the 
same family; those, too, who work and 
live’ in the coal mines, away down in 
total darkness, hundreds of feet under 
ground—men, women, children, horses 
and donkeys, who do not see daylight 
for days and weeks together—who, when 
they come up into the sunshine, stagger 
and reel from very blindness, are they 
who can be said to thoroughly realize 
the meaning of “ hard times.” Another 
class in the old country may be mention- 
ed, who get a precarious living by fishing, 
and who endure untold suffering from ex- 
posure to cold and damp, night and day, 
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year in and year out — weather-beaten 
men who grow old prematurely, and who 
get doubled up by rheumatism and other 
diseases resulting from undue exposure ; 
the “work-people,” in many of the fac- 
tories, who delve at the looms from child- 
hood till death, getting only a scanty 
living, often short of the necessaries of 
life, and knowing nothing of its luxuries ; 
these are they who know by bitter, 
pinching experience what is meant by 
the words “ hard times.” 


We repeat, Americans in their worst 
condition know almost nothing of hard 
times. We have never yet had a famine 
in this country. Think of the tens of 
thousands who have starved to death, 
and the millions who live all their lives 
from “ hand to mouth” in the Old World! 
No, there is really no necessity for hard 
times here. It is the improvident, impru- 
dent, idle, imbecile, and dissipated here 
who look to charity for support, and who 
complain of hard times. Let such throw 
away their tobacco, beer, and rum; let 
them cease repining and go to work; let 
them try the experiment of a little useful 
self-denial, and see what a change will be 
wrought on the times, and especially on 
themselves. Let them cast about in 
search of those who really need a help- 
ing hand and give them a lift. See how 
strong it will make the generous giver of 
timely aid. Try that doctrine which 
says “It is more blessed to give than to 
receive,” and see if it be not true in 
every case. He who confers the favor 
will be made more happy than the re- 
cipient, no matter how little or how 
large the service, the gift, or the favor. 
The same is true of the teacher; he who 
imparts knowledge gains knowledge in 
the act. His mind expands, and he be- 
comes every day more learned. So it is 
with the writer, the speaker, and the art- 
isan, and with all who do good in the 
world. They get good—grow in grace 
—by doing good. So all the faculties of 
the mind grow by what they feed upon, 
grow by virtue of acrion. Here, then, 
are the grounds for hope. If we would 
escape hard times, and secure good times, 
let us, each of us, put ourselves in right 
relations to the laws of God—moral, 
physical, and spiritual—and we may 
make the world—to ourselves—- what we 
will, and practically do away with hard 
times. 


— s+ 





[May, 





—-. 


WHAT IS THE MOTIVE? 
FOR YOUR SAKE—FOR MY SAKE. 


Tue motive by which we are animated 
makes all the difference in the world as to re- 
sults. If we are selftseeking—é. ¢., working for 
the gratification of selfish ends—we may be 
rewarded by “lucre” alone. But to a noble 
mind, that would be “poor pay.” If we en- 
gage in a business pursuit, every way legiti- 
mate in the eye of the civil law, but which 
must, from its very nature, bring curses instead 
of blessings on the community, it would be 
self-evident to all that that man’s motive was 
purely selfish. If, on the other hand, one en- 
gages in a pursuit, no matter whether it be in 
law, medicine, or divinity ; in agriculture, com- 
merce, or mechanism; and the motive which 
animates the choice and the pursuit be first 
to do the world a useful service, and, secondly, 
to gain means to be used for the good of man- 
kind and the glory of God, a blessing will fol- 
low which the selfish man knows not of. 

One may be actuated by mixed motives, 
namely, to provide for those dependent on him, 
and to take an interest in bettering the condi- 
tion of society, the state, the nation, and the 
world. As to the most useful or the most suit- 
able callings, each must judge for himself, ac- 
cording to the best light he possesses or can 
obtain. It will be asafe rule, however, for 
young men who have yet to choose a life pur- 
suit, to submit the question to the Saviour. 
Anything He would approve, be it ever so sim- 
ple or humble, may be safely done. But,any- 
thing on which we could not ask His blessing, 
we may not do. If we think He would ap- 
prove horse-racing, games of chance, betting, 
gambling, lottery schemes; the growing, sell- 
ing, or the using of tobacco; the manufactur- 
ing or vending of alcoholic liquors, etc., we 
may safely do any or all. But if we think He 
would disapprove one or all of these, we had 
better not do those things. We do not know 
a better standard by which to judge than this. 
As to our aptitude, or lack of it, for special call- 
ings, we may learn from science and common 
sense. Nor should it occupy us half a lifetime 
to learn this. Phrenology reveals the facts in 
the case, and will serve to place each of us just 
where we belong. . If the selfish propensities 
predominate, and the moral sentiments are in- 
active, the tendency will be downward. But 
if there be both intellect and godliness, the 
motives will be high and holy. 

Those good spirits who can not enjoy alone 
blessings equally needed by all, are missiona- 
ries in the true sense. They go about, witha 
Christ-like spirit, imparting by look, word, and 
act heavenly sunshine on all they meet. Have 
they read a good book? they commend it to 
others. Have they experienced a happy emo- 
tion? they communicate it to their neighbors. 
In short, good motives make one everywhere 
acceptable and always welcome, while the self- 
seeker is shunned, dreaded, despised. Let us 
see to it, then, that what we do shall be done 
in accordance with His will, and for the sake of 
others, rather than for any selfish ends. We 
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rejoice in the belief that many of the readers 
of this JouRNAL are actuated by unselfish mo- 
tives. Readers who lend their JourRNALs, and 
go out of their way to do a neighborly kind- 
ness, verily they shall have their reward. 

a oe 


SUICIDE. 


On reading your article on “ Suicide,” in the 
January number, to a neighbor, he narrated 
the following incident, which came within his 
own experience. During the construction of 
the Vermont Central Railroad, while workmen 
were engaged “raising a seam” (in blasting 
rock), one of them was in the line of the seam 
who supposed himself beyond the point where 
the rock would open. It, however, opened 
under him, and he sank into the fissure as far 
as the lower intestines, and the rock closed 
immediately after upon him to within a couple 
of inches. He was crushed, but suffered no 
pain. Knowing that he could not live, he 
sent for his family, and bade them farewell. 
Entreating to be bled to death, no one 
responded, whereupon he took his knife, and 
having opened an artery in his left arm, bled 
to death. When he was cold, they “ raised 
the seam,” and the body was removed. Why 
did they not release him? the reader will ask. 

His position was upright; he could not lie 
down; and he could not be released but by 
the action of gunpowder, which would have 
been a torture, and equally as fatal as that of 
burning away timbers to extricate one caught 
between them. Death was inevitable—he had 
no hope. Only excruciating torture could be 
expected till death came; and considering 
this case, I am led to conclude that he had a 
natural right to take his own life. Of life, his 
lease was up. 

If we can take another’s life to save our own, 
can we take or offer our own life to save 
another's? Or are our obligations to our own 
life paramount, and cease not for a moment or 
an occasion? The human family say—not 
always. 

Are not all soldiers more or less suicidal 
who fall in war? Are not the intemperate 
suicidal? Are not the gluttons suicidal? Are 
not duelists suicidal? Is there one tenth of 
the human race that is not suicidal?—more 
suicidal than he who bled himself to death? 
Are not those—and they are legion—who pre- 
fer “a short life and a merry one” to one pro- 
tracted by habits of temperance suicidal? If 
these interrogetions are affirmed, then suicide 
is not always a crime of such degree as to shut 
out the soul from Hesven. For all we know, it 
never ws. The dying may almost in a second 
repent, appeal, and be forgiven, too late to tell 
the living of the fact. ' 

How far excusable he may be who inherits 
& tendency to suicide—unfortunate legacy— 
man can notdecide. The writer’s grandfather 
took his own life after years of intemperance, 
from which he had almost entirely reformed. 
The tendency was probably in him. My 
father and brother, ambitious to excess, brought 
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on an early death. The writer has thus far 
escaped, because possessed of the temperament 
of a grandmother who lived to eighty-five. 
When tempted by illness, or very sick at 
heart, suicide has been a matter of deep con- 
sideration. Having little or no fear now of 
such occurrence, yet he looks forward with 
much solicitude to the future avoidance of the 
influences by which such an act is brought 
about. A. B. C. 

[We are strong in the belief that one of sane 
mind, thoroughly grounded in true Christianity, 
will not commit suicide. He will, under the 
worst conceivable circumstances, rather resign 
himself to the will of God and submit to the 
inevitable “ Thy will be done.” A godly man 
will obey His will, and wait—Eb.] 

—_—__—=— oo 


DIVERSITIES OF GIFTS. 


BY VIRGINIA VARLEY. 


ALTHOUGH the new dispensation did away 
with the necessity of prophesying, it did not 
therefore make the prophecies of none effect, 
or prevent the visitation of the sins of the 
fathers upon the children, even unto this day 
and generation, as we are abundantly able to 
testify. We are continually building new edi- 
fices on the foundations of old ones, and com- 
ing ages will but repeat the processes ,of re- 
construction. Such has been the course of 
events since the first day of creation, and it 
bids fair to continue until the end of time. 
On the principle that counter-currents produce 
the agitation necessary to preserve the health 
of the moral and physical world, nations and 
individuals organize, reorganize, and disorgan- 
ize with a facility that makes anything like 
order almost an impossibility. ‘“ Order was 
Heaven’s first law,” which has been repeated 
by man so frequently as to cease to be incor- 
porated in the statutes. Congress votes against 
it every session. Disorder is the order of the 
day. 

I began this article with the idea of direct- 
ing attention to the diversities of gifts, their 
uses and abuses. In this day, when the great 
cry of “equal rights” has gone forth, and re- 
ceived an echo from almost every quarter of 
the globe, it would be strange if women—even 
those very far removed from strong-minded— 
had not undertaken to think for themselves. 
I fancy a great mistake has been made at the 
outset, in supposing that women were only 
waiting for something to do; that men were 
to crowd themselves closer together to make 
room for the advancing army of female 
workers. 

Real genuine ability never waits for a 
sphere. The child that is ready to try his feet 
never frets at limited advantages, but makes 
use of those which he has. Woman's eleva- 
tion is to begin in the cradle; and it very 
much depends on the mothers of this genera- 
tion what sphere their children are to occupy 
in the next. 

How forcibly the truth of that familiar text 
is impressed upon the mind |—“ there are di- 





versities of gifts, and different operations of 
the same spirit.” And you can no more train 
a dray-horse into a racer than you can make 
a genius out of poor material. 

The mistake in educating at the start is the 
mistake we are to guard against, if we are ever 
to hope for the millennium of reconstruction. 
Julia has a taste for needlework and fine em- 
broidery ; but Julia’s mamma—who ruined 
her own eyesight by close application to tent- 
stitch, satin-stitch, English-wheel, and similar 
needle gymnastics—is determined that her 
daughter shall not sacrifice herself to such 
foolishness. Besides, what use will fine needle- 
work be in the society she is expected to 
adorn? So Julia is driven to the piano-stool, 
where she vents her spite on the unoffending 
key-board and the ears of her audience. 


To be faithful in pursuing that which is dis- 
tasteful to every sense, implies a sacrifice as 
great as human heart has power to endure. 
We can get used to it, of course, as we can 
get used to anything but hanging; but where 
there is no love to sweeten the work, how bit- 
ter it must be! But human short-sightedness 
makes it next to impossible to determine what 
sort of an education is necessary for a woman. 
Whatever trade a boy may be apprenticed to, 
he is at liberty to make it his life-work, and to 
go wherever it can be made most available. 
But a woman’s lot is so uncertain—begin- 
ning in the kitchen and ending in the parlor, 
or more frequently beginning in the parlor 
and ending in the kitchen—that, after all, it is 
not so much education as the power of adapt- 
ability that fits her for any station she may be 
called upon to occupy. And this is a gift of 
grace. I am reminded of one who, in her 
early youth, was endowed with dignity of 
carriage and the attractive graces of true 
womanhood, which, supplemented by an edu- 
cation suited to her position in life, made her, 
as her friends were accustomed to say, “fit 
for the White House,” which, in America, is 
equivalent to royalty. Her performance on 
the piano was masterly; she spoke French 
fluently; was skilled in wax-work, needle- 
work, painting, and everything requiring deli- 
cate manipulation, besides having a mind ca- 
pable of discussing the weightiest subjects in 
debate. 

Well, she married, and in a little Western 
town is bringing up her family, whose care 
prevents her returning to what are veritably 
the “lost arts,” and keeps her vibrating be- 
tween the kitchen and the nursery. 

I could cite hundreds of similar cases. Mar- 
riage makes a vocation for most women. 
With so many avenues open to honorable em- 
ployment, it seems unnecessary for single 
women, properly educated or moderately gift- 
ed, to cry for “something to do.” Fill some 
niche; if that which offers is not exactly the 
one you desire, still accept it until something 
better turns up; it is infinitely better than 
doing nothing. 

There is a great talk about doing kitchen 
duty, as being far more preferable and praise- 




















worthy than many other occupations. Forbid 
that any should accept the position unless they 
have an unmistakable call in that direction! 
Try your hand at everything else before you 
swell the ranks of the undisciplined, whose 
maneuvers have resulted in a devastation and 
destruction appalling to gastronomy. The 
laborer should be worthy his hire. 

I appeal to mothers. Have you a boy to 
educate? Ne matter what his social standing, 
put him to some trade that will make him a 
useful member of society, capable of support- 
ing himself in any emergency, wherever for- 
tune may fling him. And the girls. O that 
I had the wisdom of a Solomon, that I might 
instruct you! Finite judgment can but err; 
but you will have done your duty if you give 
them a specialty of some kind, if it is nothing 


more than making the bonnets or the dresses | 


of the family. Even that may be a “saving 


ordinance” in days to come-; for “thou know- | 


est not which shall prosper, this or that.” 
Above all things, whatever their station in 
life, teach them, or have them taught, if you 
are not able to do it yourself, the use of the 


needle, that they may never confess, boastingly 


or with shame—I have heard young women 
do both—that they “do not know how to make 
a garment.” The sin of the parent visited 
upon the children ! 


I remember how amused I was at a soldiers’ 
aid society, where hospital garments and neces- 
saries were being made by ladies connected 
with one of our city churches. There was a 
great amount of enthusiasm displayed, and the 
presidentess -was at her wits’ end. All the 
ladies wanted to do the plainest part of the 
work—hoemming handkerchiefs and the like— 
and were horrified at the idea of making a 
button-hole. They could gossip so easily 


while they were hemming; it was tongue | 
against needle, and the former won by fearful | 
odds. So those who had served a long ap- | 


prenticeship, and were qualified by grace as 
well, took up the bright little shaft and sent it 
flying through “ seam, gusset, and band.” But 
the credit was more equally divided, and who 
was the wiser? The lady president took up 


a flannel shirt, and, with a most woeful expres- | 


sion of countenance, showed me the sleeve put 


in upside down, and one of the wristbands put | 
on the neck; and such mistakes occurred at | 


every meeting. 

But to return. Girls manifest their tastes 
more readily than boys, and taste requires cul- 
tivation. I speak to the ear of teachers, with 
a sigh for “ what might have been,” had those 
who undertook to instruct me discharged their 
obligations. Superficially educated, with a 
smattering of generalities and no idea of con- 
centration; praised for a God-given talent, 
yet never taught how to use it, when ne- 
cessity threw me on my own resources, 
from the depths of a tortured soul I cried, 
“What canIdo?” “Facilis descensus,” and 
for want of confidence in myself I slipped into 
the convenient position of a needlewoman, and 
wore my heart with continual fretting. Pa- 
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tient sisterhood! I know, by painful expe- 
rience, all that you have to undergo, and 
my heart, my back, and my fingers ache for 
you. 

I knew I could do better; and never for- 
getting to fan the spark of desire that burned 
within, it gradually brightened and brightened, 
until by its light I saw more clearly, and re- 
signed the needle for the pen. It was the issu- 
ing of an emancipation proclamation ; and my 
soul rejoices: over her deliverance from bond- 
age to this day. But my gift may not be 


| yours, remember. Many kind friends declared 


it was injuring my health to sew so steadily. 


| It has been proved that mental labor is ex- 


hausting to the nervous system; and for phys- 
ical ends merely, housework has been recom- 
mended. What the soul approves, the body 
will sanction. I can do many things; but 
certain plants require certain soil, and I am 


pretty sure I shall not grow as God intended | he has presented to us when they are properly 


| estimated. His assigning to the principles of 


I should, unless I find the place where He 
meant me to be. 

Teach the children some one thing, and 
teach that so well that they will be able to 
handle it on all sides, to be so familiar with it 
that should any new feature develop itself it 
will at once be apparent to their understand- 
ing. Remembering there are diversities of 


| gifts, do not educate Paul for the ministry 


when he proves himself to be a very “ child 
of the devil,” or put James in a machine-shop 
when he has no taste for tools or machinery, 
and don’t care to know the working principles 
of a steam-engine. 

Every child is a compass-bearer, and if you 
set the craft afloat, you have but to watch the 
course it is carried by the current of circum- 
stances to decide what influences will control 
it most effectually. It is scarcely necessary 
to add that science can aid you if any uncer- 
tainty should arise in forming your decision. 


ee ee 


Tre PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND LIFE 
ILLUSTRATED is now in its 47th volume. 
What a mine of valuable information its pages 
have contained! And yet it goes on, endlessly 
turning out its stores. There are numbers of 
people who don’t know what this magazine is. 
Let them read it, and they will be charmed to 
find a repertory of facts on character, history, 
science, literature, social economics, natural 
history, and domestic matters which will sur- 
prise them from its size and richness. The 
JOURNAL is a very cheap one, and the reputation 
it has established is kept up with a jealous 
care by Mr. Wells, its editor and publisher.— 
Southern Son. 

[Thank you, Mr. Son. Glad to be appreci- 
ated by one so capable; we take off our hat, 
make a respectful bow, and— continue to 
exercise our “jealous care.” Our circula- 
tion in the South is on the increase, a fact 
which augurs well for that region, so lately 
desolated by the track of war. It is coming 
up, and we are “ right” glad of it.] 








On Ethnology. 


True Christianity will gain by every step which ts made tn the 
kuowledge of man.—Spurzheim. 





THH ORIGIN OF MAN. 


BY KARL VOGHT. 


Karu Voent, the celebrated German eth- 
nologist, concluded, in January last, at Leipsic, 
a very remarkable series of lectures on Man, 
considered especially in his relations to other 
grades of organized beings. His remarks 
were of more than ordinary interest ; and their 
publication in book form will be looked for 
with interest. He is charged, especially by the 
Roman Catholic clergy in Germany, with ele- 
vating the brute at the expense of man, and 
with materialistic tendencies ; but we think no 
one can gainsay the value of the facts which 


the phrenological examination of the brain 

“ the most important” place in his ethnological 

researches, is a grand movement in the right 

direction. We translate the following cenden- 

sation of his remarks from a German report: 

THE PROGRESS OF THE BRAIN WITH CIVILI- 
ZATION 

The lecturer began, in his concluding lecture, 
by submitting a picture of the exerted activity 
through which man, in the pre-historic period, 
had had to defend his existence against other 
species, and then proceeded to trace out the 
influence which work and culture exercised 
upon him in the earlier stages of his mental 
advancement. With the progress of civiliza- 
tion, he said, equally progressed the develop- 
ment of the human figure, in the symmetry 
and harmony of its members, but more espe- 
cially the development of that most important 
organ in man, namely, the brain. The skulls 
belonging to the earlier periods are, in their 
formation, but a degree advanced from wild- 
ness—yea, brutishness; and with many races 
and tribes these vestiges have not been wholly 
removed. As the muscles are made perfect by 
exercise, so also is the volume of the brain, 
and its corresponding skull, enlarged by the 
progress of thought. It is that [the progress 
of the brain from a lower to a higher state] 
which is the chief measurement of intellectual 
power. This development of the brain is, too, 
related to the form of the face; the more the 
latter approaches the animal type, the less be- 
comes the circumference of the brain. 

The brain which is connected with the low- 
est grade of human cultivation, namely, the 
native Australian, has an average volume of 
1,200 cubic centimeters; that of the civilized 
European, 1,500 cubic centimeters. A Euro- 
pean with a brain of only 1,000 cubic centi- 
meter measurement would be considered an 
idiot; yet the Australian and the Hottentot 
have scarcely more. 

Even within the historic period, the volume 
of the brain has increased with the progress of 
civilization, yet without the external form of 
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man being essentially changed. In Paris, a 
short time ago, three distinct places of burial 
were deprived of their contents, and were sub- 
jected to comparative examinations by emi- 
nent physiologists of that city. One division 
consisted of the oldest remains taken from the 
vaults; they were from the higher rank of soci- 
ety existing at the time of Charlemagne, in 
the twelfth century. Another division was 
made up of the remains of all classes, repre- 
senting the period from the twelfth to the 
eighteenth century; and a third, of the same 
classes, represented the later civilization of 
1781 to 1814. In general, the cavity of the 
skull of those of the highest social and intellec- 
tual grades was found to be larger than that 
of the others, while, examined singly, the 
modern skull of the people had a greater brain 
capacity than the skull of the ancient baron. 
The increase in the size of the brain during the 
space of from six hundred to a thousand years 
amounts, in the mean, to 70 cubic centimeters. 
And this development has taken place in the 
above-mentioned types. 
MAN AND THE APE. 

The lecturer then went into an elaborate 
comparison of the ape with man, commencing 
with the bony structure, and then passing to 
the consideration of the brain. The largest 
gorilla-brain which Professor Vogt had had an 
opportunity of examining, had a measurement 
of only 537 cubic centimeters, scarcely more 
than a third the size of a European. Another 
remarkable difference is contained in the fact, 
that the brain of the gorilla, during life, is near- 
ly stationary, gaining but 6 cubic centimeters 
yearly, until it has reached its highest measure ; 
while with man, a rapid growth of the brain 
takes place in the first year of life. 

The young ape and the human child resem- 
ble each other in the formation of the skull and 
brain only relatively at most; the older they 
become the more unlike they are. With the 
ape, the animal portion of the head, and espe- 
cially the jaws, become more and more strongly 
developed. A child, which has at its birth 
from 400 to 450 cubic centimeters of brain, must 
still gain 1,000 cubic centimeters before ma- 
turity. Of this, one half is acquired in the first 
year, so that at the close of the year it will 
possess about 950 cubic centimeters, being at 
the rate of increase of about 1 cubic eentimeter 
per day. 

From this, Vogt declared that, by the exer- 
cise of the brain during the first year of life, 
real conceptions (the faculties of seeing, hear- 
ing, etc.,) are formed out of the impressions of 
the senses (sight, sound, etc.) This language 
is intimately connected with the new physio- 
logical [phrenological] mode of examination 
in the development of particular portions of 
the brain. 

In general, the arching of the forehead, over 
the eyes, is devoted to the intellectual functions. 
The more convolutions this part of the brain 
has, the greater is its activity. The lecturer, 
in proof of his statement, exhibited a cast from 
the brain of the famous mathematician Gauss, 





in comparison with that of a Hottentot, show- 
ing their almost total absence in the latter and 
the great depth of the convolutions in the other, 
after which he proceeded : 

Still, with all these differences in the forma- 
tion of the ape and man, there are still grada- 
tions. The lower grades extend, as it were, by 
individual branches up to the higher, and these 
again, with individual radications, connect 
with the lower. In the ape species, the goril- 
la, the orang, and the chimpanzee most resem- 
ble the human species; but they do so in dif- 
ferent ways, so that each of these species, con- 
sidered on the one side, approximate more 
nearly to man, and again, on the other, recede 
farther from him. Considered in relation to 
his bodily members and organization, the 
gorilla resembles man more than either the 
orang or the chimpanzee ; but he recedes when 
the orang is compared with reference to the 
formation of his skull, teeth, etc. On the other 
side, Messrs. Schwarz and Scherzer, who ac- 
companied the Novara expedition, have taken 
measurements of ten different races of men, ac- 
cording to Professor Vogt’s instructions, and 
they give us the result that they found races 
bearing strong relationship to the ape—-some 
in the formation of the skull, and others in the 
members of the body. 


THE MICROCEPHALON. 

We come now to a peculiar department, up- 
on which the lecturer dwelt for a long time— 
the so-called microcephalons, of which he enu- 
merated forty-four cases from literature, and 
he himself had examined many such cases. 
These microcephalons—which are often de- 
scended from perfectly healthy parents, and 
have perfectly normal brothers and sisters— 
have a brain absolutely too small and inade- 
quate. Only two of these which Professor 
Vogt examined, had over 537 cubic centime- 
ters of brain (but more than the gorilla). A 
ten-year-old boy in Wurtemberg had only 272 
cubic centimeters, and a lady of thirty-three 
years of age, only 296. The skull and brain 
grow with them exactly as with the ape. The 
other portions of the body are well formed. 
Such microcephalons were the Aztecs which 
for a long time were exhibited in many coun- 
tries of Europe. The microcephalons are dis- 
tinguished by an apish movement; a strong 
imitative impulse; do not speak, but make a 
harsh noise, and are very fond of climbing, etc. 


VOGT’S CONCLUSIONS. 
Professor Vogt concludes from his investiga- 
tions that the present man derives his origin, not 
from similarly formed ancestors, nor yet from 
the present ape. When young, ape and man 
approximate to each other in form, hence both 
are derived from a related stock whose form 
of brain stands upon a lower scale than that of 
the present ape.(!) From this original uniform 
stock the ape and man have proceeded in their 
wider separation; the former has remained 
nearly stationary; the latter has progressed to 
a higher form of development. 
The lecturer made a remark that this theory 
of progression from the imperfect to the per- 
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fect, whereby individual men and particular 
generations, through peculiar power, by con- 
tinual exercise and the proper use of the intel- 
lectual faculties, can contribute to the perfec- 
tion of the race—at all events, the perfection 
of man, as_a rational being, is much more 
worthy of him than the idea of a degradation 
of humanity from an ideal and more perfect 
state to a more imperfect one. 


—— 


KING THEODORE OF ABYSSINIA. 


BY JOHN P. JACKSON. 


WuEN Theodore, the present Negus, or em- 
peror, of Abyssinia, placed himself upon the 
throne, he assumed the control of a land which 
had been devastated for generations by the 
civil wars and ambitious agitations of petty 
feudal warriors and chieftains. The people, 
tired of anarchy and misrule, flocked around 
his conquering standard, and believed that 
their long-promised deliverer and the restorer 
of their ancient prosperity had come. They 
fancied that in him would be fulfilled the pro- 
phecy of the old tradition, that “a king of the 
name of Theodore shall arise, who shall make 
Abyssinia great, and who shall destroy Mecca 
and Medina, the two chief cities of the Mos- 
lem.” His conquests already made gave pro- 
mise of the fulfillment of this old tradition, and 
amid the general rejoicing of the people the 
High Abouna proclaimed him king—“ Negusa 
Negest Téddérosé za Itopia”—king of all kings, 
Theodore of Ethiopia. 

From that time the future looked promising 
to him and his people. They believed in his 
“ divine right” as ruler, and his claim to lineal 
descent from Solomon and the Queen of 
Sheba. He was himself imbued with this 
notion. “My fathers, the emperors,” said he 
in a letter to Queen Victoria, speaking of his 
ancestors, “ had forgotten the Creator; he 
handed over their kingdom to the Gallas and 
the Turks; but God created me, lifted me out 
of the dust, and restored the empire to my 
rule. He endowed me with power, and en- 
abled me to stand in the place of my fathers. 
By this power I drove away the Gallas; but 
for the Turks, I have told them to leave the 
land of my ancestors. They refuse !” 

To understand Theodore’s character aright, 
as he was and as he is now, we must take into 
full consideration what he has always con- 
sidered to be his divine mission—the restora- 
tion of his kingdom to the height of its former 
civilization. In his biography we shall see 
how this thought has become a part of his life; 
he has been warped by it; but still it is the 
index of his character. “He has been exas- 
perated and soured,” says the missionary Duf- 
ton, “by the failure of his plans of conquest 
and by frequent revolts among his subjects. 
He seems to have conceived the fanatical idea 
of his divine mission, as the Messiah or the 
Son of David, to subdue both Arabia and 
Egypt, and to deliver the Holy Sepulcher at 
Jerusalem from the Mohammedan. Instead 
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of accomplishing these grand schemes, he has 
been incessantly worried during the last five 
or six years by hostile confederations of the 
warlike chieftains of Abyssinia.” 

Theodore has become faaatical on the sub- 
ject of his religious mission. His whole life 
has been a warring against the Mohammedan 
Gallas, the Egyptians, the Arabians, and the 
tribes of his own neighborhood. Many of 
these smaller tribes, and even the Gallas, he 
has compelled to embrace the Abyssinian 
Christianity. It was through the followers 
of Islam that Abyssinia’s civilization was cut 
off, and Mohammedanism was only kept in 
check by Theodore’s power. He was the only 
barrier between it and the only remnant of 
Jewish Christianity in Africa. Theodore look- 
ed upon all men who wished to engraft other 
religions in his country as intruders; and this 
was the feeling of his people. 

“T know,” said he to M. Le Jean, the French 
consul, “ the tactics of European governments 
when they wish to take possession of an East- 
ern territory, They first of all send mission- 
aries, then consuls to strengthen the mission- 
aries, and finally battalions to back up the 
consuls. I am not a rajah of Hindustan to 
be bamboozled in that manner. I prefer to 
deal with the battalions first.” It is the ac- 
tual fulfillment of this remarkable prophecy— 
the advance of an English expedition—that 
draws the attention of the world Abyssinian- 
ward. 


And these words must show us that we have | 
not to deal simply with an ordinary African | 


Negua, but with a man of superior intelligence 
and foresight far above the average of his 
countrymen. Despite his recent acts of abom- 
inable inhumanity, there is much found of 
what is really great in the acts of his early 
rule. More gifted men than he have utterly 
broken down on the failure of a deeply-cher- 
ished plan. Surrounded by the warlike and 
hostile Gallas, by savage and predatory races, 
and by the hosts of Mohammedan powers, he 
had believed that, with a united Abyssinia 


Red Sea, he could accomplish his grand idea 
of stopping the further spreading of the power 
ofIslam. The magnitude of his task can only 
be comprehended by a careful study of the 
surrounding country, its varied inhabitants 
and religions. He has had everything to con- 
tend with, the lazy, degraded, licentious priest- 
hood, the consequently influenced peasantry, 
and the jealous rival chieftains. 

Theodore’s right to the Abyssinian throne 
is based on the principle of “might makes 
right;” but is justified by the custom of his 
country, and by the fact that it had no legit- 
imate ruler when he arose to power. He 
claims his descent, on his father’s side, from 
King Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. Abys- 
sinian tradition has it on this wise: Once upon 
a time Mikada, queen of Sheba, brought as a 
testimony of admiration to King Solomon, at 
Jerusalem, immense treasures from the mighty 
kingdom of Ethiopia. When she returned to 











her native land, she presented it with a fur- 
ther proof of her admiration of King Solomon, 
in the shape of a son, who was named Men- 
ilek (Messikek). From this Menilek, who even- 
tually became king of Ethiopia, Dedjas (duke) 
Hailo Waleda Georgia, the father of Theodore, 
traced his descent. Theodore’s mother is also 
traditionally supposed to be descended from 
the great Jewish king; but the only facts we 
gather make her out to be “a poor widow or 
slave, who resided, some forty years ago, in 
the neighborhood of Gondar, and who gained 
a living for herself and son by gathering an 
herb called kousso ;” and his enemies charge 
him as being illegitimate. On the subject of 
pedigree, however, Theodore is very sore; 
and the list of his ancestors is read over on all 
important state occasions. Dr. Blanc, whom 
we shall have occasion to quote on Theodore’s 


| life and character, tells us that in an interview 


which his party had, “the emperor’s pedigree 
was first read,” and adds, pleasantly, “ from 
Adam to David all went on smoothly enough ; 
from Solomon’s supposed son, Messikek, to 
Socinius few names were given, but perhaps 
they were patriarchs in their own way; but 
when it came to Theodore’s father and mother 
the difficulty increased, indeed became serious ; 
many witnesses were brought forward to their 
royal descent, and even the opinions of the 
puppet Emperor Saharius were recorded in 
favor of Theodore’s legal right to the throne 


| of his ancestors.” 


Theodore’s father appears to have held an 
official position in the province of Kuara, in 
Western Abyssinia, and there young Kassa 
(the original name of Theodore) was born, 
about the year 1820. His father intended him 
for the priesthood, and in his youth he attend- 
ed, for a time, a monastic school in Gondar. 
It was there that he became acquainted with 
the ancient history and traditions of his coun- 
try, which have had so great an influence on 
his later life. 


Not liking the profession of the priest, how- 


| ever, he subsequently entered the army of the 
from the banks of the Nile to the shores of the | 


governor of the province of Dembea, and 


served with great bravery and distinction | 


against the Turks. For this the governor rec- 
ommended Kassa to the notice of Ras Ali, 
the mayor of the palace of Gondar, who then 
held supreme power, as the rightful emperor 
had been overthrown at Gondar; and he ap- 
pointed the young warrior a dejajmatch, or 
duke, to rule over the province of Kwarra, 
near Sennar. 

It was then that the idea of becoming em- 
peror entered his mind. There were many 
rulers, but no head; he became impatient of 
Ras Ali’s restraints, and finally rose in open 
rebellion. The Ras threatened, promised, and 
even tried to bribe the young adventurer with 
the offer of his daughter; but in vain. Army 
after army was sent against but was unable to 
subdue him. Kassa, born a warrior and con- 
queror, drove them like sheep from the pro- 
vince. Finally, having in some measure 
disciplined his troops for the first time in 











Abyssinia, he suddenly appeared in the neigh- 
borhood of Gondar, the capital, and challenged 
Ras Ali to combat on the plains of Godjam. 
But the debauched Ras proved only a despic- 
able enemy, and was forced to seek safety in 
flight. Thus. left undisputed master of Am- 
hara, he now turned his victorious arms against 
the chiefs of Godjam, Shoa, and Tigre, fight- 
ing Birro Goscho, of the former, and Ubish, 
the ruler of the latter, whom Ras Ali had 
never been able to conquer. Kassa’s name, 
his courage, his cunning were invincible, and 
on the 8th of February, 1855, three days 
after his last victory, without a rival, he was 
crowned at Axum, under the title of Theodore 
II. Kassa had no right to the name whatever; 
he assumed it in order to enlist the sympathies 
of his superstitious subjects, who were made 
to believe that he was Theodore—the long- 
looked-for regenerator. “ He revived the 
name from the national legends,” says M. Le 
Jean, “and affirmed with an easy audacity 
that he was the subject of the prophecies.” 
Many of the smaller feudal chiefs would not 
acknowledge Theodore’s right to the throne. 
A certain negousie named Garet was the 
most notorious. He had already murdered 
Mr. Plowden, the British consul, and Theo- 
dore felt bound to revenge his death. The 
battle took place in the neighborhood of Wog- 
gara, and would have proved fatal to the 
emperor but for the interposition of Mr. Bell, 
the English consul at that time. Garet, who 
was a man of remarkable agility and courage, 
dashed at Theodore and threw his lance at 
him, but Mr. Bell interposed his body, received 
the lance in his breast, and died. Then Oubie, 
a Tigre chief, refused to acknowledge him. 
His stronghold was on the summit of the pla- 
teau of Amba-Hai, 12,000 feet high; but this 
was captured, with its treasures, 40,000 talaris, 
much gold and silver in ingots, and 7,000 car- 


bines. At a neighboring fortress, Sobhogadis 


Kassa, who had been in prison for seventeen 
years, who was himself a victim of Oubie, 
feared that he ran the risk of only changing 
his chains, or even faring worse in Theodore’s 
hands. But his daughter, a very young and 
beautiful princess, courageously sought out the 
emperor and begged for her father’s liberty. 


| Her filial piety, but still more her great beauty, 


made a favorable impression upon the young 
conqueror, who released her father and made 
the graceful suppliant his wife. This woman 
exercised a remarkable influence over Theo- 
dore’s life. He almost worshiped her; and 
when she died, a few years later, he lived for 
the space of eighteen months in the strictest 
continence. 

The conquest of the province of Tigre was 
now complete. Oubie was in chains, and most 
of his worst enemies either killed or imprison- 
ed; and Theodore then matured a project dear 
to Abyssinian patriotism. It was to commence 
a crusade against the Turks, who were mas- 
ters of the low land which had formerly he- 
longed to Abyssinia. His first attempt was. 
failure. Descending with an almost unorgan- 
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PORTRAIT OF KING THEODORE OF ABYSSINIA. 
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these ferocious freeboot- 
ers, swore that for the 
future he would pre- 
vent their depredations. 
He learned: that the 
Wollos had already ra- 
vaged the Christian 
provinces, especially the 
churches; and he de- 
scended upon | them 
with his warriors like 
an avalanche. The Wol- 
lo chief fell on the 
field, the prisoners were 
mutilated, and the sur- 
vivors giving up the 
struggle, retired to the 
mountains. But the vic- 
tory was gained at a 
fearful cost to Theo- 
dore; he had lost the 
greater part of his army 
in the fight, and provi- 
sionally suspended fur- 
ther operations. Now, 
however, he had no real 
rival, and, as a late En- 
glish writer says, “he 
began to institute a se- 
ries of reforms which, 
had he lived in another 
country, would have 
gained him a reputation 
as great as that of Fred- 
eric, or Peter the Great. 

Theodore’s object 
was now to regenerate 
Abyssinia, and to bring 
about a prosperity equal 
to her ancient one. 
Cautious and cunning, 
his first care was to 
form a regular army of 
fifty thousand men, part 
of which he trained and 
armed in the European 
fashion, establishing at 
the same time an arse- 
nal at Gaffat, where he 
manufactured his artil- 
lery. His old, untrain- 
ed hordes were ex- 
changed for troops that 
would almost vie with 





ized band from the Abyssinian Alps, on the 


hot but fertile plains of Galabat, he learned the | 


power of well-disciplined troops against disor- 
derly masses; for, meeting with about five 
hundred Turkish irregulars, Theodore, wound- 
ed and humbled, was compelled to retrace 
his steps to his mountain fastnesses. But he 
did not give up his project. He proposed to 
England and France to join him in a crusade 
against the infidels; and then commenced to 
Te-arm and train his soldiers in anticipation. 
His plan was to overwhelm the enemy by the 
immensity of his host; and waiting for the 
time of action to arrive, he kept on foot an ar- 





| my of at least one hundred and fifty thousand 
To feed and supply this force, amount- | 


men. 
ing to nearly eight hundred thousand, includ- 
ing camp followers, he impoverished the coun- 
try wherever he marched. But, in the mean 
time, disturbances arose in the south, and di- 
verted his attention from the Turks. 

In the range of mountains: separating Shoa 
from the Abyssinian empire dwelt the Wollos, 
an advanced colony of the powerful Galla race, 
who for more than three centuries “ had beaten 
about the frontiers of Ethiopia like a raging 
sea,” and had already consumed a great por- 
tion. Theodore, who had some experience of 


Europeans in their eyo- 
lutions. Heretofore they had been allowed 
to mutilate their captives; but this was for- 
bidden to his soldiers. He abolished the prac- 
tice of delivering up murderers to be tortured by 
the relatives of the unfortunate deceased. He 
introduced the principles of free trade, abolish- 
ing the custom-houses from Gondar to Hala. 
Polygamy (which now again holds full sway) 
was done away with, and by precept and prac- 
tice Theodore set the example to his subjects 
of chastity in marriage, and temperance and 
simplicity of life.* He declared that the,Cop- 








* Compiled from a recent article in the London Jus: 
trated News. 
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tic religion should be the national church, and 
in 1855 he issued an order to the Mohammed- 
ans under his sway to become Christians with- 
in two years, or leave the country ; while the 
Galla tribes, whose lands he conquered, had al- 
ready assumed the Christian religion. But his 
greatest work was probably the abolishment of 
the slave trade—one of the most abominable 
features that disgraced the country. Every 
year there was held an annual fair, where 
thousands of young Galla girls and boys were 
brought down and sold into the hopeless bond- 
age of the harem. Theodore forbade this un- 
der the penalty of death; he even ransomed 
many slaves himself, paying their price to the 
Mussulman dealers. These and numerous 
other reforms he commenced. A curious in- 
cident relating the way in which he effected 
the fulfillment of his orders is given by M. Le 
Jean. The country was overrun with robbers, 
rendering the roads very insecure. Theodore 
issued a royal proclamation from his camp just 
after his last victory, “ that everybody should 
return to his father’s profession—the trader to 
his shop, the peasant to his plow.” The order 
was executed with Draconian rigor, and things 
were seen and done that would be impossible 
anywhere but in Abyssinia. The people of 


Tishba, who were incorrigible bandits, and 
whose village was situated on a spur of Mount 
Ifag, came to Theodore’s camp, armed to the 
teeth, and begged the Negus to confirm their 
privilege, recognized by David the Great, to 


exercise the profession of their fathers. “ What 
is that profession ?” asked the emperor, with- 
out distrust. “Highway robbery,” replied they, 
insolently. ‘“ Listen, now,” said Theodore, con- 
cealing his surprise, “ your profession is dan- 
gerous, and agriculture will be better. Go 
down to the plains of Lamghe, and cultivate 
it—it is the finest part of the kingdom. I will 
myself give you plows and oxen.” They were 
immovable. The Negus ended by consenting 
to their demand, and dismissed them. As they 
were returning, proud of having, as they 
thought, intimidated their sovereign, they were 
joined on the road by a squadron of cavalry, 
the chief of which clearly showed them that 
if David the Great had by charter authorized 
them to live on the high road, his troops had a 
decree from a still greater and more powerful 
king, the “ holy King Lalibela,” which auther- 
ized the gendarmerie to saber the robbers. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ]} 
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Cure ror Drunkenness.—There is a pre- 
scription in use in England, for the cure of 
drunkenness, by which thousands are said to 


have been assisted to recover themselves. The | 


recipe came into notoriety through the efforts 
of John Vine Hall, commander of the Great 
Eastern steamship. He had fallen into such 
habitual drunkenness, that his most earnest 
efforts tc reclaim himself proved unavailing ; at 
length he sought the advice of an eminent 
physician, who gave him a prescription which 
he followed faithfully for seven months, and at 
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the end of that time he had lost all desire for 
liquor—although he had been for many years 
led captive by a most debasing appetite. The 
recipe, which he afterward published, and by 
which so many other drunkards have been 
assisted to reform, is as follows: sulphate of 
iron twenty grains ; magnesia forty grains ; pep- 
permint water forty-four drachms; spirit of 
nutmeg four drachms. Dose—one tablespoon- 
ful twice a day. 

This preparation acts as a tonic and stimu- 
lant, and so partially supplies the place of the 
accustomed liquor, and prevents that absolute 
physical and moral prostration that follows a 


| sudden breaking off fron? the use of stimulant 


drinks. 
Peo 


OVER THE SBA. 


Over the Western sea, 
A ship comes home to thee ; 
With wealth untold, in goods and gold, 
Ite broad decks crowded be ; 
From Polar seas, from Tropic isles, 
Over the reach of sea-bine miles ; 
On favoring tides ; in port she rides, 
And brings her wealth to thee. 


Over the Western sea, 
No ship comes home for me ; 
Yet know I where, ladened and fair, 
Upon another sea, 
I've little boats that gently move— 
The boats called Faith, the boats called Love, 
And soon or late, though long I wait, 
They bring their wealth to me. 


Over the Western sea, 
Fame wafts a breath to thee ; 
And oft thy name, with loud acclaim, 
Is sung and shouted free. 
And messages, with grand intent, 
By lips of royalty are sent, 
And all thy ways have whispered praise, 
Blown o’er the Western sea. 


Over the Western sea, 
Fame wafts no breath to me; 
Only a song will oft along 
Drift o'er another sea ; 
A simple song none care to know, 
Yet to myself I sing it low, 
And fame’s dear bliss I never miss, 
When drifts the song to me. 


Over the Western sea, 
No message comes to me ; 

Yet beings bright, who walk in white, 
Beyond another sea, 

In tones majestic hint to me 

The glory and the mystery ! 

Though lost and gone, they still send on 
Their messages fo me. 


Oft, o’er the Western sea, 
Thy ships are lost to thee ; 
The breath of fame grows cold and tame, 
The meseage faileth thee. 
Bat never yet my boats went down ; 
The saintly voices naught can drown ; 
The low song cheers through all the years, 
And ne’er is lost to me. 


Over the Western sea, 
Some time thy ship shall be 
Floating no more from shore to shore, 
To bring earth’s wealth to thee ; 
My boats their seaward course shall stop, 
And into peaceful harbor drop, 
And vou and I alike shall be 
Borne o'er the self-same sea. 
EMILY 8. TANNER. 
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PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTION IN 
PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 
CLASS OF 1869. 

For more than a quarter of a centary, during each 
winter, we have given private and popular lectures for 
the instruction of ladies and gentlemen who were in- 
terested in becoming sufficiently acquainted with the 
general principles of Phrenology for their every-day use ; 
and many merchants, artists, students in divinity, law, 
and medicine, parents, teachers, and others, availed 
themselves of these opportunities. But these popniar 
lessons are not sufficiently specific and critical to meet 
the wants of those who desire to make practical Phre- 

nology a life-profeesion. 

A demand was therefore made upon us for more 
thorough instruction, and accordingly, for three years 
past, we have given instruction to classes of persons 
who desired to become professional teachers of the 
science. Each of the pupils thus taught has received at 
our hands a certificate of his attendance upon our in- 
struction, which will be a voucher that at least he has 
submitted himself to that training and drill, the valn- 
able results of which it would require many years of un- 
aided practice to obtain. Honest, intelligent, moral 
men, with a missionary spirit, good common sense, and 
a fair education, we welcome to the field, and will do 
what we can to aid them in acquiring the proper qualifi- 
cations to teach, practice, and disseminate thie noble 
and useful science. The world has long wanted more 
workers in the phrenological field, and is ready to ex- 
tend ite respect and patronage to all who are qualified 
to deserve them. 

We propose to open our annual class for gentlemen 
on Monday, January 4th, 1869, and those who desire to 
become members are requested to give us early notice, 
that we may eend them the necessary advice on the sub- 
ject. 

The success of past efforts in the critical instruction 
of students warrants us in making the best arrangements 
for the future. Never was there a greater demand all 
over the civilized world for good lecturers and competent 
examiners than now. 

In the forthcoming course we propose to teach students 
how to lecture and delineate character on scientific 
principles ; in short, how to become practical phrenolo- 
gists. The science needs more public advocates, and it 
is our desire to aid those who can, by proper training, 
do it justice. 

THE SUBJECT WILL BE ILLUSTRATED BY OUR LARGE 
COLLECTION OF SKULLS, Buers, Casts, AND PorTRAITs. 

The works most essential to be mastered are, Self- 
Instructor, T5c.; and the Phrenological Bust, showing 
the location of all the organs, $1 75. 

The following ate exceedingly useful, and, if the 
student has the time and means, they should be procured 
and, at least, read, viz., Memory, $1 50; Self-Culture, 
$1 50; The New Physiognomy, with one thousand illus- 
trations, $5; Combe’s Physiology, $1 75; Combe’s Lec- 
tures, $1 75; Combe’s System of Phrenology, $2; De- 
fence of Phrenology, $1 50; Constitution of Man, $1 75. 
Gray's Anatomy, $7. 

These works may be obtained at the Office of the 
PURENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. Those who order the entire 
list of works, fo be sent by express, at their expense, 
can have them by sending us $18. P. O. orders pre- 
ferred. 

Apparatus for Lecturers, such as portraits, skulls, and 
casts of heads, can be furnished to those who desire 
them. 

For Terms, duration of the course of instruction, and 
the various topics tanght, send stamp, asking for Circu- 
lar entitled ** Proressionat InsTRUCTION IN PractTicaL 
PHRENOLOGY.” 

Application for membership should be made early. 
Please send a likeness, if convenient. 


CLASS FOR LADIES. 


We have received lately several applications from 
ladies for instruction in Practical Phrenology; and as 
woman makes the best teacher, we see no reason why 
she should not practice Phrenology. Especially would 
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her advice to mothers be invaluable, in respect to the 
training and proper culture of children; therefore we 
cordially respond to the call thus made upon us. 

We propose to open a summer class for ladies on 
Monday, September 7, 1868, and those who desire to be- 
come bers are requested to give us early notice, that 
we may send them the necessary advice on the subject. 

Please send stamp for Circular entitled “Crass in 
PurENoLocy For Lapres,” which will contain Terms 
and all requisite information as to the topic embraced 
in the course of instruction. 

Address “ Phrenological Journal,’ New York. 











Communications. 


Under this head we publish such voluntary contributions as we 
deem sufficiently interesting or suggestive to merit a place here, but 
without Indorsing either the opinions or the alleged facta. 


THE MORAL OF A CASH ACCOUNT. 


Tue bulk of mankind keep themselves impoverished_ 


by improvident expenditure, growing, principally, out 
of petty outlays, for which there is no account or recol- 
lection retained, but which in the aggregate of a year, 
or period of years, makes a very large reduction from 
their interim acquirements. Such continued impoverish- 
ment, by improvident expenditure, serves to depress the 
spirits and lead to indifference and all sorts of vices, a 
condition and tendency which might be avoided by the 
simple habit of recording one’s daily expenditures. 

I know of no practice, applicable to both sexes, but 
especially to the male sex, so conducive to habits of 
economy and thrift, with the consequent appreciation of 
the value of money (most known when the least is re- 
tained), as the keeping a private cash account, in 
which we firmly resolve to enter, at the time of occur- 
rence, every cent or dollar received, as well as every 
cent or dollar spent. Besides, the value of such 
record is apparent, since it enables us at all times, 
when we find the cash balance on hand to be unsatisfac- 
tory. to scrutinize the cause, and avoid in the future the 
needless squandering of the past. But if such accounts 
ofexpenditures are scrupulously recorded in detail, with 
amount and object, depend upon it records will not be 
made that will cause us to blush when referred to. The 
pocket will be saved from the impoverishment which 
most frequently attends the pandering to many mean 
gratifications, as well as selfish, or what are called social, 
habits, such as drinks, treats, drives, public amusements, 
ete., which absorb, thongh indulged to a limited extent, 
alarge sum. This practice will also serve to correct ex- 
travagance in costly or showy dress, furniture, etc., 
which are immoral in their tendencies, and daily making 
useless inroads upon our acquirements, as well as peace 
of mind and health of body. 

Every merchant, necessarily, keeps his store cash ac- 
count; and why not every individual his pocket cash 
account of receipts and expenditures? The former is to 
ascertain thereby his annual monetary condition ; while 
the latter will not only contribute, privately, a like re- 
sult, but it will vastly contribute to his moral well-being, 
and form a sure basis of fature credit and prosperity, 
reflecting advantageously upon his business as upon his 
private habits. 

Those who appreciate such record and scrutiny of 
daily life will make such habits the necessary preliminary 
to the employment of every young man who seeks a 
position of trust, as clerk or partner, as a far better 
guarantee of faithfulness and thrift than education or 
family can confer ; and is the acknowledged basis of the 
prosperity of most self-made men. The reasons are ob- 
vious. The sums thus saved will daily add to our de- 
sires for more accumulations and savings, and thexe in- 
fallibly lay the only possible foundation for eventual 
pecuniary ease, and, probably, of ultimate wealth. Let 
every ambitious young man make this beginning, and it 
will not be long before he will frankly confess such habit 
to have been the means of forming his best traits of 
character, and quent p 'y well-being. Habits 
of saving early awaken an interest in seeking invest- 
ments of money, and the structure once conscientiously 
begun is sure to progress. 








| 
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With females this same habit of a private cash ac- 
count will infallibly lead them from a host of frivolous 
expenditures and silly wants, thereby forming their 
character for useful in the g t of the many 
duties of life devolving upon them. Habits of order and 
economy will grow out of acarefully maintained practice 
of this sort, and will early recommend them as thoughtful 
and judicious partners. CHARLES E. TOWNSEND. 
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A ROCKY MOUNTAIN BOOK STORE. 


Tue above engraving represents the book store and 
photographic art emporium of Messrs. Savage & Ottin- 


ger, in Great Salt Lake City, Utah Territory. Besides 
supplying the “Saints” and the “Gentiles” with the 
best literature of the Old World and the New, they pro- 
duce good pictures—we may safely say some of the best 
we have ever seen. Portraits of the “ saints’ and “sin- 
ners’’—are not all sinners?’—“ we reckon’’—Indians, 
pictures of trees, mountains, water-falls—real river 
water-falls, not the sort we seein the opera or on Broad- 
way—and some of the most sublime scenery in the 
world. 

These gentlemen are artists! They combine business 
with art, and supply school books, phrenological books, 
and every variety of useful books. 

Readers in the East, and in Europe, think of it. Here 
is a store, as we call it—a shop, they call it—three 
thousand miles west from New York, in the center of a 
vast Territory teeming with life, enterprise, education, 
and Mormonism! A hundred thousand hardy people 
now have their homes in these mountains ; nor will it be 
many years before there will be millions! Look now on 
one of ita first book stores. 

The U. P. Railway now runs daily trains five hundred 
miles west from Omaha, toward Salt Lake City. In two 
years this road will place New York within five days of 
that now far-off country. Then what an impetus will be 
given to emigration from East toWest! We can almost 
hear the clink, clink, clink of ten thousand drills; the 
booming of ten thousand blasts; the grinding of ten 
thousand mills, crushing quartz, and producing tons of 
the precious metals so abundant in those mountain 
ledges. Then there will spring up settlements, villages, 
and cities ; while the whole region will be more thickly 
settled than the mountains of New Engiand. 

All honor to the enterprising men who establish 
homes, build railways and telegraphs, opening up for 
settlements and civilization the largest, fairest, health- 
iest, and grandest portion of the American continent. 
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Here is a paragraph from the Salt Lake Daily News, 
referring to the house pictured in the above engraving. 

“Booxs.—The attention of our readers is directed to 
the advertisement of Messrs. Savage & Ottinger. They 
are the agents for several valuable publications, includ- 
ing those of Mr. Samuel R. Wells, of New York, of which 
wecan not speak too highly. Visitors from our Territory 
to that establishment speak very highly of the courtesies 
extended to them. The house certainly deserves credit 
for the number of progressive works it publishes.. We 
are glad to learn that they have an extended circulation 
among us. The new work on Physiognomy and Hand- 
books for Home Improvement, among other very inter- 
ba hy are worthy the perusal of vet y we = 

“The opportunity now offered to obtain books and 
other necessaries from Europe and America is within 
the reach of all, and Mesers. 8S. & O. wil] do all they 
agree to do.” 
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YOUNG WRITERS. 


Wisurne to oblige, and give all a hearing, withvut in- 
flicting ‘* baby talk’’ on our older readers, we give now 
and then short sketches from young writers, that they 
may see themselves as others see them, and learn by 
experience. It is proper to state, however, that one of 
the qualifications for writing for the press is education. 
With this, we introduce a new writer to the world of 
letters and of science, over his own initials. 


“ Hawleyton Mar 2 1868 Mr. Wells Sir, I herewith 
send you a few lines which you may publish iff you think 
them worth it. They were written by a young Lady 
who never had any chance of an education she haz never 
been to school enongh to make a year put all together. 
Since she was six years old here parence living so far 
from the school houee and in a country where there was 
80 many wild animiles that they dare not eend her, This 
is her first trial, you will please corect all bad epelling 
and other mistakes.—Yours Truly Mr. Mizan, J. 8. 
Hawleyton Broon, Co, N. Y. 

“If you would like her ——r % I will send it by 
a pail, Yours Truly Milan J. S. Hawleton Broom 

o, N. Y.” 


THE HOME OF MY CHILDHOOD. 


Oh! give me the home of my childhood 
That I may live there ever more, 

Oh! give me a cot in the wild wood 

A home on the Quaker Lake Shore. 

The bright bounding brook for the inlet 
Ore wich the wild bird did soar, 

Its sparkling waters I'll ne'er forget 

Nor that home on the Quaker Lake Shore. 
That little cot in a valey 

By which the etreanlet did roar. 

Oh! that I could longer have stayed 

At that home on the Quaker Lake Shore. 
The water it sparkels with gladness 

And will marmur ever more, 

I think with a heart full of sadness 

Of that home on the Quaker Lake Shore. 


8. J. 8. 
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SPECIAL PREMIUMS. 


- We offer the following to all who may feel an interest 
in the circulation of the PuRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 

For 350 new subscribers, at $3 each, we will give a 
Steinway or Weber Rosewood Piano, worth ‘ 

For 100 subscribers, at $3 each, we will give a Horace 
Waters five Octave Parlor Organ, worth $170. 

For 60 subscribers, at $3 each, a Horace Waters five 
Octave Melodeon, for church or parlor, worth $100. 

For 40 subscribers, at $8 each, a Florence Sewing Ma- 
chine, worth $65. 

For 30 subscribers, at $3 each, a Weed Sewing Machine, 
new style, worth $60. 

For 25 subscribers, at $3 each, a Wheeler & Wileon's 
Family Sewing Machine, worth q 

For 25 new subscribers, at $3, we will give a Gentle- 
man’s Tool Chest, worth $35; and for 18 new eubscrib- 
ers, at $3, a Youth's Tool Chest, worth $25. For 10 new 
subscribers, at $3, a Boy’s Tool Chest, worth $15. See 
advertisement on cover. 

For 15 subseribers, at $3 each, the worth of $16 in 
any of our own publications. 

For 12 subscribers, at $3 each, a handsome Rosewood 
Writing Case furnished with materials, worth $12. 

For 10 subscribers, at $3 each, the Universal Clothes 
Wringer, worth $10. 

For 7 subscribers, at $3 each, a handsomely finished 
Stereoscope, a beautiful and useful article for home 
amusement, with 12 views, worth $6. 

Those persons desiring our own publications instead 
of the premiums offered, can select from our catalogne 
books amounting to the value of the premium for which 
they would have euch books substituted. 


Subscriptions commence with January or July numbers. 
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PERSONAL. 


Ezra Cornett, the New York edaca- 
tional benefactor, has just purchased the 
library of the late Dr. Anthon, for the Cor- 
nell University at Ithaca. This makes an 
addition of 7,000 volumes of valuable works 
to the University library, which is already 
of considerable size. 

Mr. Joun D. Barctay and Mr. George 
Earle Gray are both government clerks, 
who have occupied their positions for over 
sixty years, the former in the Treasury de- 
partment in Washington, the latter in the 
Bank of England, London. Fidelity and 
capacity must have continued them in 
their protracted service. 


Some of the Western journals are severe 
in their comments on the Ledger's bio- 
graphical sketches of Gen. Grant, which 
are announced as prepared by the General's 
father. The Winona Democrat says : 
“Since the days of Abraham and Isaac 
there has not been a worse attempt by a 
father upon the life of his offspring.” 

AN insinuating newsgetter at Washing. 
ton recently asked General Grant his 
opinion of the impeachment. Whereupon 
the latter manifested some irritation, 
threw away the stump of a cigar he had 
been nonchalantly puffing, ignited a fresh 
one, took two or three pulls at it, and 
finally said—nothing. General Grant's 
example in smoking so incessantly is bad 
on the youth of America. Why not stop 
it, General, now that the war is over? Do 
this, and be master of your appetite as you 
were of that important situation in Va. 

Joun B. Govan, Esg., the well-known 
lecturer, has made an arrangement with the 
Young Men's Christian Association of 
Chicago to lecture under its auspices eighty 
evenings in each of the next ten years, for 
which he is to receive $200 an evening. 
This, emphatically; is doing good and 
getting well paid for it. 

Tue library of John C. Calhoun, the 
celebrated South Carolina statesman, and 
opponent of Webster in the United States 
Senate, was recently sold at auction, and 
though valuable in many respects, brought 
the small sum of only $250. 

Guetrpa stock is prolific. Queen Vic- 
toria, though but forty-nine years old, has 
twelve grandchildren. 

A @Rreat stone and iron bridge over the 
Mississippi is projected, to connect the IIli- 
nois and Missouri shores at St. Louis. Its 
entire length will be about 3,700 feet. It 
will cross the river on three arches. The 
central gpan will be 515 feet between abut- 
ments, and the other two will be 497 feet 
each. The central pier will be 195 feet 
high, the two others 170 feet. The track 
of the bridge will be 50 feet above high 
water. This bridge, if completed, will be 
the grandest enginecring triumph in the 
world, there being no bridge existing with 
an arch of 500 feet span. 

Two hundred and thirty cases of “ mys- 
terious disappearances” have occurred in 
the city of New York during the past four 
months, Of these, eighty-nine were adult 
males, thirty-five adult females, sixty-three 
boys, and fifty-two girls. Of the boys, the 
majority are set down as ranging in age 
from fourteen to nineteen, and the girls 
from fourteen to eighteen years. The 
latter, when found, have in almost every 
instance been discovered in houses of bad 
repute, 

Wr. Henry Bisset, D.D., rector 
of Trinity Church, Geneva, New York, 
was elected to fill the episcopate of Ver- 
mont, left vacant by the recent death of 
Bishop Hopkins 





GoLpwin Smrrs, the eminent English 
essayist, is coming to America, to reside 
for a considerabl: time, with a view to 
writing a history »f this country. 

Lorp Bacon says: “ Flowers are the 
alphabet of angels scattered over hills and 
daies, and speaking what the tongue can 
not express.” 

Oz Bout, the eminent violinist, has 
been delighting the lovers of music in New 
York this season. He was in this country 
some twenty-five years ago, and is now 
paying us perhaps his last professional 
visit. He has had but one superior, viz., 
Paganini, and now, doubtless, reigns mon- 
arch of the most difficult to handle of all 
musical instruments, the violin. Those 
only who have had some practice op the 
violin can, in any just measure, conceive 
the almost infinite difficulties which at- 
tend its proper handling. We have heard 
Jenny Lind sing, Leopold De Meyer and 
Thalberg play the pianoforte, and Ole Ball 
the violin, and regard the opportunities 
with deepest thankfulness. 
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Viterarp Aotices. 
"(au enehe noticed in THe PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL may be Srom this 
affice at prices annexed.]} 





Tue History or a Movururun 
or Breap; and its Effect on the — 
ization of Men and Animals. 3B: 

Macé. ‘Translated from ft Bighth 

French Edition, cs Mrs. Alfred Gatty. 

First American Edition, reprinted from 

the aboye, carefully revised and ecom- 

pared with the Seventeenth French. Edi- 
tion. One vol. 12mo, 400 pages. ce, 

#2. Samuel R. Wells, publisher, 389 

Broadway, New York. 

If there be a book in the whole wide 
range of literature treating of matters 
purely scientific, yet presenting them in 
such a manner as to obliterate entirely the 
usually dry and technical features imputed 
by general readers to scientific works, and 
at the same time to awaken an interest 
akin to that created by a well-written 
novel, this volume has an equal claim with 
it to popular approval. 

The difficult subjects of eating, digestion, 
assimilation, the action of the heart, the 
circulation of the blood, respiration, etc., 
are elucidated in language intelligible to 
even children, The book is made up of 
letters on the physiological constitution of 
the human body, professedly addressed to 
a little girl, and the treatment of the sub- 
ject illustrated as it is with droll yet pointed 
illustrations and instructive anecdotes from 
European history is such as to please any 
child whose tastes have been trained by 
proper education. The very simplicity of 
the work is its chief merit. It has been 
adopted by the University Commission at 
Paris among their prize books ; and wheu 
with this fact we take into account the 
high standing of French scientists, and the 
extensive sale it has already had in Enrope, 
we are obliged to recognize its superior 
merit. 

The whole character of the book is un- 
exceptionable. No parent should be afraid 
of placing it in the hands of his child on 
account of any French notions of infidelity 
or materialism-which may be cropping out 
here and there; for it has none such—the 
religious sentiments it breathes are pure 
and wholesome. But it is not altogether a 
juvenile book, but designed for all who 
would comprehend the inner workings of 
that wonderful machine, the human stom- 
ach. Physicians of experience have read 
it, and obtained new light and instruction 
on topics which have been their special 





study for years. They all pronounce it 
an invaluable addition to physiological 
literature. 

Mrs. Gatty’s translation is a felicitous 
rendering into English of the author's 
meaning and spirit, and much pains have 
been taken in our American edition to 
adapt it to American readers and at the 
same time preserve the original esprit. 
There is no volume treating of physio- 
logical subjects which we could offer to 
the unprofessional reader with more con- 
fidence of its worth than the ** History of a 
Mouthful of Bread.” 

Putnam's Magazine says of the author 
and the work : 

“JEAN Mact’s Jistoire d'une Bouchée de 
Pain is one of the most charming little 
fairy stories that children ever read, or 
grown people either, and we hope that the 
knowledge that it is all true will not spoil 
the pretty tale for the little ones, for surely 
never was physiology presented in so be- 
witching a form. If old Dame Science, 
the whilom terror of children; is to come 
masquerading among them in such an at- 
tractive garb as this, with all the fascinat- 
ing dimples and smiles that French esprit 
can lend her, we shall have our grave doc- 





tors crowded out of their chairs by a set 


of rosy urchins who think learning better | 
fun than play. Our author traces the history | 


of a mouthfal of bread, from its first seizure 


by the hand to its final conversion into the | 


substances which compose the blood and 
nouri#h the budy. The last chapters are | 
on the Aliments de Nutrition. * * * 
The first part is as full of delightful sur- 
pris@s as a Christmas pantomime.” 


Tae Caummry Corner. By 
r Crowther, author of “ House 
and Home Papers” and “ Little Foxes.” 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 12mo. $1 75. 
This neat volume from the pen of Mrs. 
Stowe needs only the mention of her name 
to establish its worth in the mind of our 
readers. As the title indicates, the gifted 
author gives publicity to her views on 
home and social subjects. The “ woman 
question” takes up the body of two or 
tnree cnapters, and is discussed from the 
domestic side with much vigor and pleas- 
antry. Dress, Sources of Beauty in Dress, 
How shall we Entertain our Company? 
Bodily Religion, and other topics equally | 
interesting are considered in a way well | 
calculated to please and instruct. 





“SouTHEerN Socrety” is the| 
name of a very handsome eight-page 
weekly journal, devoted to Literature, 


Art, Romance, etc. It is conducted by 
Messrs. Didier, McLéllan, and Morse, and | 
published every Saturday in Baltimore, 
Md., at $4 year in advance. 

Of course Southern Society looks at things 
from a Southern stand-point — through 
Southern glasses; and all matters sre 
represented accordingly. Southerners will 
be pleased with this, as Northern partisans 
are pleased when the North and Northern- 
ers are glorified. 

The journal displays rare taste in its 
mechauical style and make-up, and we 
could wish it the best possible success did 
we not fear the sectional spirit which ani- 
mates it would tend to perpetuate a feel- 
ing between the sections anything but 
fraternal or Christian, Here is what the 
Mobile Tridune says of it: 


We commend Southern Society 
puaee- The array of names ted is 
sufficient tee that the journal will 


to our 





persons 
city who are constant patrons of the 
tional and foolish pictorials pu 


| sures and penalties. 
stitution of man? It is proposed to an- 
| swer that question solely by the light of 


[May, 








the North. We are, by Re rehasing this 
literary trash, fostering those who care 
nothing for ns, and whose delight it is to 
insult us. It is time we should support 
our own institutions and people. Southern 
Society is emphatically a Southern journal, 
Southern men and women write for it, 
Southern men publish it, and it is con- 
ducted ina Southern city. Every one who 
loves the South and desires to see its in- 
stitutions prosper, should subscribe at 
once to this journal, and extend all the aid 
in his power toward establishing, ona firm 
basis, a journal which is destined to reflect 
— and credit upon this country—the 
uth. 

Nevertheless, the people of this whole 
country — North and South—are mixipg 
more and more every year, and the time is 
near when we shall be regarded by the 
world as we shall be indeed, “* one people.” 
Let us shape our course, our teachings, 
and our literature accordingly. 


A Piea For Invpartiat Sur 
FRaGE, by a Lawyer of Illinois. 

“Mankind are all, by natnre, free and equal, 

*Tis their consent alone gives just do- 
minion.”— Junius Brutus. 


Octavo, pp. 95. Price, 50 cents. May be 
ordered from this office. 


If there be need of argument to prove 
the justice of impartial—not universal— 
suffrage in republican America, it may be 
found in the well-written production under 
notice. The author was an intimate friend 
of the late President Lincoln; practiced 
law with him in the State courts, and may 
be supposed to understand thoroughly the 
subject on which he writes. 

Were the subject of Impartial Suffrage 
examined in the light of reason, we believe 
a method would at once be adopted by all 
the States, and our country be immediately 
reconstructed on principles of good judg- 
ment and justice. 


Et Brs: God and Man by the 
Light of Nature. A Sketch in Outline. 
Chicago : E. B. Myers & Chandler. $1 25. 


This compact little volume contains 
much that is interesting to the thoughtful. 
The author, in his preface, proposes to 
show the character and moral government 
of God from evidences in the constitution 


| of man, and also to discuss the nature of 


man in his physical, physiological, and 
psychical relations. ‘“‘The mind of the 
ruler,” says the writer, “is manifested in 
the spirit of his laws, the governor in his 
government. And although the ‘kingdom 
of God,’ in its completeness, comprises 
the universe, yet in a particular sense it 
is the race of mankind, and in a special 
sense it is the divine government, exhib- 
ited in the constitution of each individual 
of the race, and the personal award of plea- 
But what is the con- 


nature—by known facts and laws of anat- 
omy, physiology, and psychology. These 
exhibit man as the most highly organized 
animal and the only moral and religious 
being on earth. They teach that the brain 
is the highest organism by which he mani- 
fests his intellectual and emotional na- 
ture; and that all other structures and 
organs are subordinate to the brain ; that 
the brain is as the man, and not that the 
man is as the brain; and hence that with- 
in, beyond, and above the brain is the self- 
hood of the man himself—is the man him- 
self.” 

The logic of the work, although but a 
trellis compared with the vast field of reas- 
oning involved, is clear and pointed. ‘Tau- 
tology finds no room in it. As an instruc- 
tive and suggestive little treatise on sub- 
jects of the last importance, we regard the 
book worth a reading. 
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Sxercnes By “ Boz.” Contain- 
ing Fifty-eight Sketches. Compris- 
ing seven sketches from Our Parish— 
Scenes—Characters—Tales—The Public 
Life of Mr. Tulrumble, once Mayor of 
Mudfoy—Pantomime of Life, etc. By 
Charles Dickens. With twelve original 
illustrations, from designa by George 
Cruikshank. Price $1 50 in cloth. 


B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


American Nores; and The) 


Uncommercial Traveler. By Charles 

Dickens. Price $1 50 in cloth. Same 
publishers. 

Huxtep Down; and other 

Reprinted Pieces. By Charles Dickens. 

ce $1 50 in cloth. Same publishers. 

We have received thus far eighteen vol- 


umes of this new “ People’s Edition, Ilus- | 
| and pretensions ; is down on card-playing ; 


trated,” of Dickens’ novels, and it is 


hardly necessary for us to say that for | 
quality of paper, mechanical work, and | 
surpassed. The) 


price, they are not 
association in one volume of ‘‘ American 


Notes” with “The Uncommercial Travel- | 
The other two vol- | 
umes are miscellanies, in their way, of the | 


er” is a happy one. 
shorter stories of the author. 


Guy Mannerine. By Sir 
Walter Scott. 8vo, pp. 124. Price 20 


cents. 
Kentwortn. By Sir Walter 
Price 20 cents. 


Scott. Complete. 
Ivannor. By Sir Walter 


Scott. Complete. Price 25 cents. 

Break lLlovusz. By Charles 
Dickens. With Thirty-seven ‘original 
illustrations. Price 35 cents. 

Tae Hotty Tree Ivy, and 
other Stories. By Charles Dickens. 
Price 25 cents. 

Huntep Down; and other 
Reprinted Pieces. With illustrations. 
By Charles Dickens. Philadelphia. 
Price 2 cents. 

Barnasy Rupee. By Charles 
Dickens. Price 2% cents. 


Ros Roy. By Sir Walter 
Scott. Complete in one volume. Price 
20 cents. 

THe Antiquary. By Sir 
Walter Scott. Complete, Price 20 cts. 
The foregoing are volumes of Peterson 

& Brothers “‘Cheap Edition for the Mill- 

ion” of the standard romantic literature of 

the day. A complete set of Scott’s novels, 
twenty-six volumes, costs but Five dollars. 


A Manvat of Elementary 
Problems in the Linear Perspective of 
Form and Shadow; or the Representation 
of Objects as they Appear. In two parts. 
By 8S. Edward Warren, C.E., Professor 
of Descriptive nore rig etc., in_the 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. New 
York: John Wiley. 

An excellent hand-book for the architect 
and draughtsman. Its definitions are clear 
and its elucidations practical, without be- 
ing hampered by much dry scientific tech- 
nicality. 


My Son’s Wire. By the au- 
thor of “‘Caste,” “Mr. Arle,” etc., etc. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson Bro- 
thers. oth, $2; paper, $1 50. 
Whoever has read the pages of “ Caste” 

will need no prompting to procure “ My 

Son’s Wife.” The same spirited, flowing 

pen, and the same intimate appreciation 

of social amenities and asperities are rec- 
ognizable in both works. 


Break Hovsr. By Charles 
Dickens. With Eight Illustrations. Bos- 
Sica, icknor & Fields. 12mo, cloth, 
Another volume of the neat “Charles 

Dickens’ Edition.” The illustrations are 

happy, and finely printed on toned paper. 








Tue Postuumovus Papers or 
THE Pickwick Civs. By Charles Dick- 
ens. With Eight Dlustrations. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. Paper $1. 


This is a very neat paper-bound volume ; 
in fine, as regards typography, illustra- 
tions, and paper, it is identical with the 
“Charles Dickens’ Edition.” Those ad- 
mirers of Dickens who would have a neat 
set of his works which they could bind to 
suit themselves, have now a fair oppor- 
tunity. 

Tue New York Curistran 
INTELLIGENCER is one of the best of our 
religious weeklies, of the denomination 
Reformed Dutch, and may be regarded as 
up to the time in all useful matters. It is 
thoroughly orthodox; rebukes all shams 


cuts up the Independent for publishing in- 
decent quack medicine advertisements; 
laments the fact that much of our popular 
literature is only moral poison; that the 
theaters cater to the sensual passions, and 
so forth. It is published at $3 a year by 
Charles Van Wyck, 103 Fulton Street, New 
York. 


Tue Protestant Cuurcn- 
MAN is a handsome quarto weekly sheet 
devoted to the advocacy of evangelical 
truth against ritualism, etc., advertised in 
our present number. Persons interested 
in the disenssion of High Church, Low 
Church, and Church Union will be pleased 
with the Protestant Churchman. We have 
read it from its commencement, and have 
found it a high-toned first-class religious 
journal. Specimen copies are sent on 
receipt of stamp with which to prepay 
postage. Send for a copy. 


Tue Mernopist keeps up 
its reputation for zeal and enterprise. It 
believes in advertising, in pushing, and in 
getting a hearing. Why not start a daily? 
The matter it publishes is worthy the best 
paper, the best printing, and ought to be 
served up in daily doses. We need in 
New York a good lively religious daily, 
such as the editors of the Methodist could 
make. Put us down for a column of ad- 
vertising. 


Tue New York Dairy Sun 
NEWSPAPER, now in its thirty-fifth year, 
has renewed its youth of late, putting on a 
new dress, and comes out more bright and 
trim than ever before. So, too, the con- 
tents of this ‘“‘ people’s paper”’ are the re- 
flection of bright and able minds, animat- 
ed by a laudable ambition to do the State 
and nation real service. It is now edited 
by Charles A. Dana, assisted by wide- 
awake men, who fill all departments with 
such information as all ought to read. 


Tue Mystic Tempte is a 
new weekly Masonic paper written in a 
lively style, and handsomely printed in 
quarto form. Itis published by an asso- 
ciation of Freemasons, for the advante- 
ment of Freemasonry. Terms—$2 a year. 
Office, 9 Spruce Street, New York. 

Those interested will subscribe. We 
have nothing to say at present on the 
merits or demerits of Freemasonry, and 
leave its advocates and its opponents to 
write it up and write it down to their own 
satisfaction. 

Tae Porrrictan’s Manvat, 
published by the American News Com- 
pany of New York, is a concise and con- 
venient little pamphlet, containing the 
Constitution of the United States, with 


amendments and proposed amendments 
also the definitive powers of the different 


its of Gov and statistics 
" to the States of the Union. Price 
cen — 





Demorest’s Montuty Mac- 
azine for April contains a variety of en- 
tertaining reading, which is rather above 
the average standard of that excellent bou- 
doir monthly. Price $3 a year; 30 cents a 
number. 

Lz Perrr Messacer, for 
April, with its patterns and finely illum- 
inated designs for ladies’ and children’s 
clothing, is on our table. Price $5 a 
year; 50 cents a number. 


Untrep Srates Mousicar 
Review. A monthly magazine, published 
at $2 a year, or 20 cents a number, by 
Mr. J. L. Peters, Broadway, New York. 
Each number contains several quarto 
pages of the best modern music, includ- 
ing songs, marches, waltzes, and the like. 
We are not surprised that it has a large 
circulation, which it really deserves. 


Tue CuemicaL NEws AND 
JOURNAL OF PuysicaL Science. An Ori- 
ginal Scientific Monthly. Edited by Wil- 
liam Crookes, F.R.S. Published in Lon- 
don and in New York; American pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Townsend & Adams, 
Broome Street, at $3 a year. Persons in- 
terested in Practical Chemistry and its 
wonderful developments should read this 
magazine. Single numbers will be sent, 
post-paid, for 30 cents. 


Tue Propie’s MaGazine. 
A splendid English monthly. Published 
by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. New York: Messrs. Pott & 
Amery, 13 Cooper Union. Terms—single 
numbers 30 cents; by the year $3. 

We do not hesitate to pronounce this 
one of the cheapest, as it certainly is one 
of the best, of the popular English month- 
lies. It is well adapted for family reading, 
and must exert the best influence on all. 
We heartily wish it the best possible suc- 
cess, not only in England, but throughout 
the world, 


Music 1n THE West. Those 
enterprising publishers, Messrs. Root & 
Capy, of Chicago, are publishing popular 
music, by some of the best authors. 
Among pieces recently published are the 
following: “‘In Memoriam ; Quartette on 
the Death of Abraham Lincoln; words 
by Mrs. E. J. Bugby, music by H. J. Mer- 
rill, “The First Bud, a Waltz,” by H. J. 
Merrill; and the “ First Blossom,” by the 
same author. These gentlemen also pub- 
lish a series of the most popular Sunday- 
school, temperance, and church music 
books. Send to them for a catalogue giv- 
ing titles and prices. 


Tue Brett Rove or Tem- 
PERANCE ; or Total Abstinence from all 
Intoxicating Drinks. By Rev. George 
Duffield, D.D. 18mo, pp. 206; price 60 cts. 
New York National Temperance Society, 
172 William Street. A terse, succinct 
statement of the question from a Scrip- 
tural stand-point, by an able divine. The 
book is very suitable for Sunday-school 
libraries, as well as for family reading. Its 
wide circulation would do much good. 


Unitep Srates REcisTer ; 
or Blue Book for 1868. Containing a list 
of all the principal officers of the Federal 
Government; United States Census of 
1860 ; together with authentic political and 
statistical information relating to the sep- 
arate States and Territories, North Amer- 
ican British Possessions, and other por- 
tions of the continent, with a small map 
of North America. By J. Disturnell. 
Price $1. A useful compendium or book 
of reference. May be ordered from this 





Office. The same author has published 
“The Great Lakes; or Inland Seas of 
America,” with maps—price $1 50; 
“Tourist’s Guide to the Upper Missis- 
sippi River,’ with map—price 50 cents; 
“Influence of Climate in North and South 
America,” with Map of the United States 
and Canada—price $4; “ Post Office Di- 
rectory for the United States and Can- 
ada"—price $2. 


An Essay on Astatic CHor- 
ERA, as it appeared in Cincinnati in the 
Years 1849, 1850, and 1866. Remarks upon 
its Treatment, and a Tabulated Statement 
of 117 Cases Treated. By Orrin E. New- 
ton, M.D. Price $1. 


I was Lean, anp I Became 
Strout; Suggestions as to How and What 
to Eat to alter the temperament or bodily 
conditions. A. Williams & Co., Boston. 
Price 25 cents. 


Tue Nortuern Monrary; 
a Magazine of General Literature. New 
York: 37 Park Row. This is a spirited 
magazine, now in its second volume, and 
conducted with enterprise and judgment. 
It promises well. 


Packarp’s Monruiy; an 
American magazine devoted to the in- 
terests and adapted to the tastes of the 
young men of the country. Quarto, 16 
pages, with Illustrations. $layear. 8.8. 
Packard, publisher, New York. We wel- 
come this clean, high-toned monthly to 
the world of magazines. Send 15 cents to 
the publisher for a sample copy, and judge 
for yourself its merits. 


Messrs, Wasusurn & Co., 
seed merchants, of Boston, send us a most 
interesting pamphlet, entitled the “ Am- 
ateur Cultivator’s Guide to the Flower and 
Kitchen Garden.” It contains 14 pages, 
full of appropriate illustrations, and may 
be had for 25 cents. Every man who 
makes a garden should have it. 


Ovr School-Day Visitor is 
prompt, wide-awake, and full of the go- 
ahead principle. It is enjoying the largest 
circulation of the youth’s magazines. 


Mr, Gro. W. Cups, of the 
Philadelphia edger, has published an 
interesting account of the opening of the 
new Ledger establishment. It is copiously 
illustrated, and contains also the corre- 
spondence of many of our most distinguish- 
ed American citizens, both literary and 
political. 


Human Nature; a Month- 
ly Journal of Zoistic Science and Intelli- 
gence. Octavo, 60 pages, seven shillings 
and sixpence (English) per annum; or in 
our currency, including postage, not far 
from $3 a year. James Burns, publis.-cr, 
1 Wellington Road, Camberwell, 8., L »n- 
don. Besides miscellaneous topics, re-~w 
ing to Phrenology, Physiology, Spirit: «l- 
ism, and Sociology, Mrs. Farnham's st¢ -7, 
entitled “‘ The Ideal Attained,” is appe«r- 
tng in this new candidate for public fas r. 
Mr. Burns has certainly ldid out a pre “y 
broad field in which to work. Buti 6 
not his intention to ride any particr sr 
hobby, but rather to cover the whole ref +m 
of science and philosophy. Spirituali™, 
however, possesses special attractions ‘or 
him, and he devotes much space to te 
elucidation. As to his sincerity we have 
no doubt; as to the correctness of some 
of his conclusions, opinions differ. He 
will, no doubt, obtain a paying circulation 
for his magazine. 
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Tue Montaty Pronocra- 
purc Macazrer. Edited by James E. 
Munson... New York. The January and 
Febrnary numbers of this new publication 
have been received. We welcome them 
as earnests of a revival of phonographic 
periodical literature in the United States. 
The suspension of Mr. Pitman’s magazine 
soon after the commencement of our civil 
war, occasioned deep regret among Amer- 
ican shorthand reporters. No one offering 


to fill the breach thus occasioned in a de- | 


partment of art inferior to none in practi- 


cal utility, Mr. Munson, the author of the | 


well-arranged “Complete Phonographer,” 
has taken the matter in hand. His new 


magazine is gotten up in a style truly cred- | 


itable. The outlining is clear and sharp, 


and the articles of a character specially | 


adapted to the wants and purposes of 
shorthand writers. The subscription price 
of the magazine is $2 a year; single num- 
bers 20 cents. Order from this office. 


: Lew 


SY 


Pooks. 


~~ 





Notices under this head are of selections 

the late issues of the press, and rank 

among the more valuable for literary merit 
and substantial information. 

Cowpensep Frenca INstrRvcTION: con- 
sisting of Grammar and Exercises, with 
Cross-References. By C. J. Delille. First 
American from the Thirteenth London 
Edition. Cloth, 60 cents. 

Book-KeErtne, by Single and Double 
Entry. Practically Illustrating Merchants’, 
Manofacturers’, Private Bankers’, Rail- 
road, and National Bank Accounts. In- 


clading all the late Improvements in the | 


Science. By P. Duff. Twentieth Edition, 
enlarged and revised. Cloth, $4 25. 

Tas Greetine. A New Collection of 
Glees, Quartets, and Choruses. By L. O. 
Emerson. Boards, $1 62. 


Hanpsook or Grare CULTURE; or, 


Why, Where, When, and How to Plant | 


and Cultivate a Vineyard, Manufacture 
Wines, etc. By T. H. Hyatt. Cloth, $2 25. 

NaPpo.eon anv Biucuer. A Novel. By 
Mrs. Clara Mandt (L. Mahibach). Trans- 
lated from the German by F. Jordan. 
Tilustrated. $1 75. 

Tue Trrscne ALMANAC For THE YEARS 
1838 To 1868 INCLUSIVE: comprehending 
the Politician’s Register and the Whig 
Almanac. Containing Annual Election 
Returns, Lists of Presidents, Cabinets, 
Judges of the Supreme Court, Governors, 
Summaries of Acts of Congress, Political 
Essays, Addresses, Party Platforms, etc., 
making a Connected Political History for 
Thirty Years. In 2 vols. 12mo, pp. 850, 
910. Half morocco, per vol. $5. 

Ecce Ecciesta: an Essay showing the 
Essential Identity of the Church in all 
Ages. Cloth, $2. 

Tae Science or KNow.eper. By J. G. 
Fichte. Translated from the German by 
BE. A. Kroeger. Cloth, $2 25. 

History or Tae Untrep NETHERLANDS, 
from the Death of William the Silent to 
the Twelve Years’ Truce—1609. By J. L. 
Motley. In 4 vols. Vol. 4. Portraits. 
Svo. pp. vil., 682. Cloth, $4. 

Count Mrmasgav : an Historical Novel. 
By Theodor Mundt. Translated from the 
German by Thérése J. Radford. Illustrated. 
Paper, $1 75. 

Neartne Home. Comforts and Counsels 
for the Aged. Large 12mo. Cloth, $2 50. 

Tas Pramm Farmer Annvat and 
Agricultural and Horticaltural Advertiser. 
Paper, 25 cents. 


AMERICAN P 


Tre anp Trpz, by Weare and Tyne. 
Twenty-tive letters to a Working-Man of 
Sunderland, on the Laws of Work. By J. 
Ruskin. Cloth, $1 50. 

Sentes or Ovut-Door Sronts, of Base- 
Ball, Pedestrianism, Running, etc. By 
John Goulding. Paper, 12 cents. 

Norwoop; or, Village Life in New 
England. By Henry Ward Beecher. 12mo, 
pp. xi., 549. Cloth, $1 50. 
| Easy Frencu Reaptne: being Selec- 
| tions of Historical Tales and Anecdotes, 
with Foot-notes, etc. By Prof. E. T. Fisher. 
| With a plain French Grammar, by C. J. 
| Delille. Cloth, $1 15. 
| Our CurpREeN mx Heaven. By W. H. 
Holcombe, M.D. 12mo, pp. 318. Cloth, $2. 





| 


ern History, from the Beginning of the 
| Reformation to the Accession of Napoleon 
Ill. By Miss Yonge. 
Chase. 
$1 7%. 


First American Edition. Cloth, 





Eo our Eorrespondents, 








Questions or ‘‘ Genera InTerest’’ | 
We | 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. | 


will be-answered in this department. 


| Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter, if a stamp be 
be brief, and distinctly stated, we will re- 
apond in the earliest number practicable. 


As a rule, we receive more than double the | 


number of questions per month for which 


we have space to answer them in; therefore | 


it is better for all inquirers to inclose the 
requisite stamp to insure an early reply by 


letter, if the editor prefers such direct course. | 


Your “ Best Tuoveuts” solicited. 


Heapacue.—If the brain it- 
self is insensitive to pain on being cut or 
injured, where shall we locate a headache ? 


Ans. Headache is caused mainly by con- 
gestion, which produces pressure upon, 
and an irritation of, the nerves of sensa- 


tion distributed along the track of blood- | 


| vessels; for instance, in the arachnoid 
membrane. A sudden fright, fit of anyer, 
or of embarrassment, or any special effort 
| of the mind will often invite such a rush of 
| blood to the head as to cause a severe pain 
frem the congestion thus induced ; and the 
pain passes away as soon aa the excitement 


| ceases and the extra blood is withdrawn | 
| was more than 234 inches, probably 24, in 


| from the brain to the general circulation. 


Headache also exists from disturbances of | 
| supposed to be healthy—that were 24 


| the stomach, liver, or lungs acting upon 
| the sensory nerves, distributed upon differ- 
ent portions of the brain and its enveloping 
membranes. When the headache results 
from an over-worked brain or nervous sys- 
tem, the remedy is in mental rest and re- 
pose. When from a disordered stomach— 
which is the most frequent canse — the 
remedy is fasting, fresh air, and a clean 
skin ; a bath or wet-sheet pack will gener- 
ally prove efficacious. 


Actinc.—The developments 
requisite for one to become a good dra- 
matic performer are multifold. This is 
evident, becauze the actor is-called upon 
to personate various phases of human na- 
ture; and unless he possess, in a large 
degree, those faculties which sympathize 
with the different phases of life it may be 
desirable to represent, he can not success- 
fully doso. It is well known that not one 
who is capable of acting in tragedy well, 
can perform acceptably in comedy. The 
reason is obvious, because the requisite 
qualifications for one differ much from the 








LANDMARKS OF History. Part 3, Mod- | 
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essentiai& to the other. The tragedian 
should possess a fine-grained temperament 
and a deep- toned organization ; he must be 
strongly susceptible to emotion; he must 
have those faculties well developed which 
inspire force, energy, activity and strength ; 
he must possess, in a marked degree, the 
faculty of Imitation and the sentiment of 
Ideality, and a strong development gener- 
ally of the perceptive organs ; his Language, 
too, should be large. A strong moral de- 
velopment may be considered indispensa- 
ble to a proper portraiture of earnest sym- 
pathy, kindness, philanthropy—those pas- 
sages in human life which most deeply en- 
list the feelings of an audience. In New 
Physiognomy we have described several 
distinguished artists under the caption of 
Physiognomy of Classes. Mr. Forrest is 
As regards the pe- 
cuniary benefit resulting from such calling, 
it depends altogether upon one’s skill. A 
star actor commands from $100 to $500 per 
night, while an indifferent actor scarcely 
more than pays his current expenses. The 
associations of an actor are those which 
tend to keep him poor, to say nothing of 
their demoralizing influence. 


Tea anp Corres, are they 
injurious to the system? 

Ans. Anything which excites but does 

not nourish the system is an injury. Tea, 


| coffee, alcoholic liquors, pepper, and mus- 


tard are to the system what the whip is to 
a horse—calling out, exciting and wast- 
ing power, but giving none. Of cuurse 
there is a difference in the ultimate effect 
of different stimulants according to their 
power and character. 


Sizz or Naporron’s Heap. 
—There is no record of the size of Napole- 
on’s head, nor is there any full cast of hie 
head. Dr. Antomarchi took a cast of his 
face and of the head so far back as the 
opening of the ears, but, unfortunately, not 
of the back-head. This cast was taken after 
death at St. Helena, a copy of which we have 
in our cabinet in New York, and from ear 
to ear, around the lower part of the fore- 
head, it measures 144 inches; and nota 
head in all our collection, except that of 
Rev. Dr. Chalmers’, is equal to it in this 
measurement. The casts of Wellington, 
Cobbett, Clay, Adams, and Benton, measur- 
ing, in nearly every case, 23 inches or more 
in circumference, measure from ear to ear 
around the forehead only 13\ and 134. We 
infer, therefore, that the head of Napoleon 


circumference. We have measured heads— 


inches. 


Over-Eatine.— Can you 
suggest a cure for a deeply-rooted habit of 
over-eating ? owe Alimentiveness 
is uncommonly (I venture to say you 
could not find another so large in the whole 
country). and I have not the moral power 
to control my appetite. I presume you will 
know the cause of it, for I was not born 
this way—it has been acquired in the last 
five or six years. 

Any course you may point out, which 
will tend to free me from this slavish and 
miserable habit will be duly appreciated. 

Ans. Our correspondent is not alone in 
the habit of gormandizing. It is as com- 
mon, throughout the world, as sin. The 
animal mature craves gratification, but the 
intellect should regulate it. When not per- 
verted or diseased, it can be easily con- 
trolled. But the appetites of most men are 
sadly perverted. Consider the tobacco, 
the alcoholic liquors, and the condiments 
taken into human stomachs! They are 
enemies, and only enemies, every one. 
But to the question. Read the Life and 
Letters of Louis Cornaro, who lived near- 
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ly a hundred years by his temperate and 
abstemious habits. Put yourself on “ ra- 
tions,” take on your plate only what the 
judgment approves, and confine yourself 
to that, and let that food be very plain and 
simple, but nutritious. Ask a blessing on 
what you eat. Pray to be delivered from 
the temptation of eating too much; and if 
you make it a matter of moral principle, re- 
alizing how wicked it is to consume what 
you do not need—that which would be so 
useful to another, and especially when 
you thereby damage yourself—yonu will be 
able to deny yourself the former indulgence. 
A good Christian seeks to have ai/ his pro- 
pensities sanctified for the good of his own 
soul, and for the glory of God. 


Seir-Controt. — Why can 
not a person control or govern their own 
mind at all times? for instance, I some- 
times, after retiring to bed, can not get to 
sleep for hours because I can not keep cer- 
tain things out of my mind. Can you give 
the readers of your JouRNAL a remedy ? 

Ans. We object to the words “can not” 
in the above, and claim that it is possible 
for us to direct the mind, to choose subjects 
for thought, and to dismiss from our 
minds subjects not pleasant or profitable 
to contemplate. The best conditions for 
healthful sleep are: a stomach not over- 
loaded, a conscience void of offense, all 
the passions in subjection, and a hopeful, 
trusting, prayerful state of mind. Be re- 
signed; be submissive; be patient; be 
passive, and your sleep will be sweet, 
peaceful, dreamless. 

Do Mvtatrors PrErpetv- 
ATE THEMSELVEs ?—OrRo Frxo, Siskrrov 
County, Cattrornta. During the canvass 
of 1867 in this State, a speaker of some 
prominence, one Z. Montgomery, stated in 
a speech at this place, ‘“* That if one thou- 
sand mulatto men and one thousand mulat- 
to women were placed upon an island, and 
there kept isolated. that in four genera- 
tions the race would become entirely ex- 
tinct!” Is this true? 

Ans. This is the theory of one class of 
philosophers, among whom were Drs. Nott 
and Gliddon. It is claimed that mulattoes, 
even of the first degree, are less prolific 
than those of pure white or black; and 
that mulattoes of the third degree are al- 
ways barren. There are said to be facts 
opposed to this theory, and the mongrel 
race of Mexico, Indian and Spaniard, is 
cited to show that a mixed race may be 
perpetuated. It is our belief that both ra- 
ces—white and black—deteriorate by mix- 
ing. The abolition of slavery is one thing; 
amalgamation is quite another. 


Waar ts Partan Marsre? 
Ans. The most famous of the marbles 
used by the ancients. It is remarkable for 
ite durability, fi and whit It 
was supposed that its whiteness rendered 
it peculiarly pleasing to the gods, and it 
was selected for the works of Praxiteles 
and other eminent sculptors. Its name 
arises from the fact that it is found in Pa- 
ros, an island of the Grecian Archipelago. 





Fioria. — Can you oblige 
me by telling me, in the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JouRNAL, what parts of Florida or Texas 
are favorable, if any, to people of a con- 
sumptive tendency, as I find the winters of 
this climate too severe on the lungs, and 
should like, if of any use, to move South? 

Ans. Saint Augustine is the point where 
many invalids stay. Pensacola and Jack- 
sonville are other suitable points. 


Sun, Lieut, Heat.—As the 
sun is growing smaller by giving off light 
and heat, is it likely it is growing cooler 
in consequence ? 

Ans. We bave no positive information 
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on the subject, but think it very likely, as, 
for a few months past, his light and heat 
seem to be very much reduced. We will 
hold the subject under advisement, and 
may be able to speak more strongly about 
next July. 

Lives oF THE Hanp.—Can 


the strength of constitution be known by 
the lines of the left hand? 


Ans. This is the mere pretension of for- 

tune-tellers. 

Buntons.—Can they be cur- 
ed? if so, how? 

Ans, They are caused by pressure, and 
this must be removed. Tight shoes are 
the cause. Some pare them; some put on 
a piece of lemon; some apply raw cotton, 
and some try the remedy called “* barefoot” 
with marked success. Let those who have 
corns and bunions teach the young to wear 
shoes that are large enough. Experience 
isa dear school, but most fops will learn 
in no other. 


J. C., Lowrett, Mass.—We 
can not help what people think of our la- 


bors, or of the truth of that which we write | 


and teach; nor can we undertake to refute 
their doubts—certainly not until they are 
clearly stated, and in tangible form. The 
way to establish truth is to explain and en- 
force it, not to bark at skeptics or wran- 
gle with doubters. —— 


Wire Oper THAN Hovs- 
BAND.—Why should a man not marry a 
woman older than himself ? 

Ans. This question can not be satisfac- 
torily answered in a single sentence; and 
there are many facts connected with the 
subject which can hardly be discussed in a 
public journal. Suflice it to say that wo- 
man ripens or matures earlier than man by 
about three or four years, and therefore 
she should not be older than her husband. 
See the Annuals of Phrenology and Physi- 
ognomy for the years 1865-6-7 and 8 fora 
more extended discussion of this question, 
including the effects of the marriage of 
cousins, etc. 


SrimuLants.— Does a con- 
valescent, in order to regain health and 
strength, require the aid of alcoholic medi- 
cine or stimulants ? 


Ans. No. Noranything but proper food, 
proper drink, pure air, plenty of sleep, such 
exercise as the case may require, and other 
hygeinic agencies as sense indi- 
cates. — 


Can Antmats Tutnk ?—We 
answer, yes; unless too metaphysical a 
signification be given to the word think. 
Knowledge, which comes through the per- 
ceptives, is attainable by the lower animals; 
but we see very slight traces of the logical 
faculty. The monkey has hands with 
which to use a bow and arrow for knock- 
ing down fruit, but though he may see a 
man do it a hundred times, he never would 
do it himself with the confident expectation 
of the result. Nor would a monkey build 
a fire, or, rather, keep putting on wood that 
the fire might not go out. Thongh he may 
be competent to do the work, he has not 
the sense to perceive the relation between 
the combustion of fuel and warmth; and 
though he likes the warmth, he don’t know 
how to perpetuate it. The intellect—the 
thinking power of the lower animals— 
comes m instinct, and is manifested 
th the perceptives. Hence we say 
animals do not reason; and where they 
seem to adapt themselves to circumstan- 
ces, it comes throu instinct; just as a 
young calf looks up for his food, and when 

¢ gets older, | down for it. 





R. S.—We can send a cop 
of “ Tinois as It Is,” by Gerhard, by af 
post-paid, for $1 50. 
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General Items. 





Bow tsy’s Musicat Demon- 
STRATING Boarp.—This invaluable assist- 
ant to the teacher of music and also to the 
pupil can be procured from us. It is an 
arrangement by which one can tell at a 
glance all ch and transpositions in 
the musical scales. Ful! directions accom- 
pany each board. Price in fancy card 
board, $1 50; in neat black walnut frame, 
$3. Sent anywhere. —— 


“Unrry 1n Drviston” is the 
title ofa discourse by a Western clergyman, 
given in our present number. It will be 
read with interest by all. Each reader will 
judge for himself of its truth. Weare sure 
the motives of the writer are good, what- 
ever may be his creed or the tendency of 
his teachings. It is an appeal from the 
heart tothe heart. Is it not also logical? 


Oratory, SACRED AND SEcv- 
LAR, by William Pittenger (Samuel R. 
Wells, Pub.), is the title of a popular manual 
devoted chiefly to the art of extemporane- 
ous speaking, with sketches of the most 
eminent speakers of all ages. It treats 
especially of the eloquence of the pulpit, 
but sets forth principles and rules that are 
applicable to every branch of public speak- 
ing. The author handles the subject in a 
practical, common-sense manner, bringing 
a variety of appropriate anecdotes and in- 
cidents to the illustration of his ideas, and 
offering many useful suggestions for the 
training of a natural talent for eloquence, 
though he gives no charm or conjuration 
by which every braying donkey can be 
transformed into an orator.—N. Y. Tribune. 

Is rr Wortu THE Monsgy ?— 
We now give at the rate of one thousand 
octavo pages of original reading matter 
a year in this Journat. We give many 
engraved illustrations, which in the aggre- 
gate are quite costly. Our paper, type, 
ink, and printing are good. The matter is 
the best we can write or procure. But the 
question will arise in the mind of every 
reader, ‘‘Am I getting the worth of my 
money?” Not long ago, when we had 
reached a circulation of something more 
than 30,000, we promised to reduce the 
price of subscription from $3 to $2 a year 
when we touched 50,000. We are still 
aiming at these figures. Generous co- 
workers say they will help, and that we 
shall have even more than that. Many 
assure us that the JournaL is worth to 
themselves and their families “ five times 
its present cost.’ That they ** would not 
be deprived of it on any account.” Still, 
it is a fact, the great majority of thought- 
less readers prefer idle stories to sensible 
instruction; and as we can not cater to 
perverted natures, we must be content 
with a smaller circle. However, we shall 
try to make the JouRNAL worth to all who 
read it more than they pay for it. If 
every present subscriber would procure 
but one additional name, it would enable 
us to put the price down to $2 a year. 
What say our friends? 





Portrait or Lorp Monx.— 
We are indebted to Mr. E. Spencer, pho- 
tographer, of Ottawa, Ontario, the new 
Dominion, for fine photographic copies of 
this gentleman's likeness. We shall prob- 
ably put him in the hands of our engraver 
ere long, and publish a description of him 
in this Jounnat. Mr. Spencer, from whom 
we have received other favors, will please 
accept our thanks. 








Toe New Car- Heating 
AppaRaTus.— The newspapers have had 
much to say in warm commendation of the 
recently introduced method of heating 
railroad cars by means of hot water dis- 
tributed through iron pipes. So many sad 
accidents have resulted from the general 
use of ordinary steves in public convey- 
ances that the new method is welcomed 
by the traveling public as an earnest of 
security. Messrs. Baker, Smith & Co., of 
New York, the well-known marufacturers 
of heating apparatus, are the patentees and 
manufacturers of this device. The New 
York and New Haven Railroad have al- 
ready tested the arrangement, and accord 
it their highest approval. 


StroLten.— The Chicago 
Home Circle “takes” our biography of 
Jennie June without credit. We pre- 
sume it was the fault of the—one who 
stole it. Though we copyright our Jour- 
NAL, we have no objection to liberal ex- 
tracts being made by the press, providing 
the words following be appended, namely, 
From the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Paristan Honors—ONE oF 
Our Premuivums.—We submit the following 
to our readers. Comment is unnecessary. 

“At the Paris Universal Exposition, 
Mesers. Wheeler & Wilson, 625 Broadway, 
received the Gold Medal, and the only one, 
awarded for the most perfect Sewing- 
Machine and Button-Hole Machine ex- 
hibited.—J. C. Dens», New York, U. 8. 
General Agent for the Exposition.” 

“The only Gold Medal for the Manufac- 
ture and Perfection of Sewing-Machines 
and Button-Hole Machines was awarded to 
Messrs. Wheeler & Wilson, of New York. 
—Henry F. Q. D’Atieny, Member of In- 
ternational Jury and Reporter of same." 

[For 25 subscribers at $3 each, we give 
one of these $55 machines. Is it not 
worth working for? Reader, would you 
like one !—Eb. A. P. J.] 


Tue PHRENOLOGICAL JouR- 
NAL For Marcu,—This number is of much 


more than ordinary value, even of that or- |- 


dinarily able publication. It has, amon 
many others, articles on Disraeli an 
Bright, Extemporary Preaching, Literary 
Women, and Fashionable Invatidism, It 
numbers among its contributors some of 
our best writers for the press ; and though 
it contains much that we can not indorse, 
yet it is always respectful toward oppo 
nents, and dignified in its manner.—New 
York Christian Advocate. 

After our warmest thanks for this kind 
and cordial notice by our venerable cotetn- 
porary, we would venture respectfully to 
ask a specification of any part of the 
*March” which he ‘ean not indorse.” 
We strive to make the JouRNAL useful and 
instructive. We believe our positions well 
taken. Our teachings are intended to be 
in accordance with science and religion. 
The Advocate would certainly indorse all 
this. But we should ask too much if we 
demanded of any other journal full indorse- 
ment of the A. P.J. In such a case we 
should simply be doing their work, or they 
ours—whereas each of us has special fields 
in which to labor. It is our constant aim 
to do that, and that only, which may be 
approved by Him who judges all—and that, 
too, without partiality. 


Bristor LinE ror Boston.— 
Two splendid st the Bristol and 
the Providence—have been placed on this 
line, and are now running regularly. It is 
areal Juxury to glide through the waters 








on these swift “ floating palaces,” to eat at 
their bountiful tables, and to sleep in their 
sumptuons etate-roome. Nothing like it in 
Enrope. Then hoorah for the Bristol line 
for Boston! - Messrs. Briggs and Tiers un- 
derstand their business, and do it. 


Erery Wartcues. — A few 
miles west of Chicago, in the town of El- 
gin, there is a large manufacturing estab- 
lishment, under the title of Tae Nation- 
AL Watcn Company, with a capital of 
$250,000, where there are hundreds of nim- 
ble fingers constantly at work making 
“first-rate watches.” Five sorts or styles 
are now made, and other styles are to be 
added. We do not know how many mil- 
lion dollars worth of watches we have hith- 
erto imported from foreign countries every 
year, but certain it is there will be no 
future necessity for such ultra national 
expenditure. We can now make our own 
watches of quite as good a quality as any 
imported, and that, too, at cheaper rates. 
Let Americans patronize home manufac- 
turers. 


Tue Instpe Rovrte to Bos- 
ton and Providence by the Stronmneton 
Lixne—which claims to be the shortest— 
have two splendid steamers, “The Stov- 
ington and Narragansett,”’ now in the ser- 
vice. It is enough to state that this is a 
well-established line, and that it is intend- 
ed to be conducted in a manner satisfac- 
tory to passengers, shippers, and owners. 
Is this not enough ? 


Give, Givr, Give.—The fol- 
lowing appeal, on a slip of printing paper, 
was addressed to the editor perzonally, and 
reached this office not long ago. We did 
not respond. We do not know the parties. 
The mode of the proceeding is unusual. It 
is open to doubt, and the would-be giver 
fears he may become the victim of an im- 
postor. The following is a copy of the ap- 
peal: 

To Tue Curistian Pvsutc: Will you 
give one dollar to a poor ple to hel 
toward finishing their house of worship 
We need two hundred dollars, and have al- 
ready done as much as we are able to do. 
Our church was ae by the rav 
of war. Please send what you can to Mr. 
8S. W. Bachman, Tilton, Ga., near where 
the church is located. 

I indorse the above application for assis- 
tance of a worthy cause and a needy com- 
—- G. F. Prerce, Bishop M. E. 
Church South, Atlanta, Ga., Jan. 1, 1868. 

[We believe in helping the poor, in 
building churches, and in every good work. 
But did it ever occur to our Southern breth- 
ren that there are here, in the city of New 
York, more persons without church privi- 
leges than in any half dozen States in this 
“glorious Union?” And, we may add, that 
this is the best field for missionary work, 
and for religious reform, to be found on this 
continent. Will the Southern Christians 
pray for us ?] 

Goop Tureap.—In the vil- 
lage of Waltham Mills, Yorkshire, England, 
there are about fifteen hundred persons 
employed by the Messrs. Brook, mann- 
facturers of spool-cotton. Schools have 
been established, a church built, libraries 
opened, bathing-rooms, play-grounds, and 
indeed all the conveniences for health, cul- 
ture, and Christian worship placed within 
the reach of every one in the factory. Is 
it surprising that these gentlemen get the 
highest prizes at all the great exhibitions 


for their ? Read the advertisement 
of Brook's prize medal spool-cotton in our 
resent number. Wa. Henry Suirn & 
‘oMPANY, No. 61 Leonard Street, New 
York, are the American Agents for the 
Messre. Broox, and supply their spool- 
cotton for all the sewing machi and for 
8 


family use. Merchants find this most 
salable and satisfactory. 
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Business. 
[Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim responsibility 
Sor what may herein appear. Matter wili 
de LEADED, and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the raté of $1 a line.) } 


Tur Hyeeran Home. — At | 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- | 
eular. Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersville, Berks County, Pa. 


Mus. E. De La Verene, M.D., 


325 Ape.rut Street, Brookiryn. 





Hyerenic Cure, Burrato, 
N. ¥.—Compressed Air Baths, Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, and all the appliances 
of a first-class Care. Please send for a | 
Circular. Address H. P. BURDICK, M.D., 
or Mrs. BRYANT BURDICK, M.D., Bur- 
dick House, Buffalo, N. Y. tf 


Institute of Practical Civil | 
Engineering, Suryeying, and Drawing, at 
Tolleston, Ind, For Circular, address A. | 
VANDER NAILLEN. 4t* 





Works on Man.—For New 
Tilustrated Catalogne of best Books on 
Physiology, Anatomy, Gymnastics, Die- 
tetics, Physiognomy, Shorthand Writing, 
Memory, Self-Improvement, Phrenology, 
and Ethnology, send two stamps to 8S. R. 
WELLS, Publisher, No. 389 Broadway, 
New York. Agents wanted. 








Jenkins’ Vest-Pocker Lex- 
toon. An English Dictionary of all except 
Familiar Words ; including the Principal 
Scientific and Technical Terms, and For- 
eign Moneys, Weights, and Measures. 
Price, in Gilt Morocco, Tuck, $1; in 
Leather Gilt, 7% cents. Sent post-paid by 
8. R. WELLS, New York. tf. 





Wantep.—A Special Agent 
for the exclusive sale of the Peorize’s Mac- 
AZINE in every State. Send 2% cents fora 
eample number and fall particulars. Ad- 
dress POTT & AMERY, Publishers, 5 and 
13 Cooper Union, New York. it. 


Tue Prorestant Cuurcn- 
man.—A Religious Family Paper. The 
Leading Evangelical Organ in the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. 

Devoted to the advocacy of Evangelical 
Truth, against Ritualism and Rationalism ; | 
the defense of the * Liberty of Preaching,” 
and the cultivation of fraternal relations 
with Hvangelical Charches. 

The Editors are assisted by a large corps 
of clerical and lay contributors in all parts 
of the United States, In England, and on 
the Continent. 

Published ever Thursday at 633 Broad- | 
way, New York. 

Terms: $4perannum. To Clergymen, 
$3. To Theological Students and Mission- 
aries, $2. Club Rates: Five copies to one 
address, $15; twenty copies, $50. 

SPECIMEN COPIES FURNISHED. 
Address: 
THE PROTESTANT CHURCHMAN. 
Box 6009 P. O., New York. 





To Purenovoaists, Lecrur- 
“us, AND Orners. A Complete Set of 
Phrenological and Physiological Plates for 
sale, by one who is obliged to give up the 
business, It is altogether the most com- 
plete apparatus of the kind in the country. 
Sve next page, and address 





| amontillado ; 
| juice; apples; apricot; army rations; ar- 
| row-root—East Indian, English, Portland, 
| Tahiti; arsenic in bones; artesian wells; 
| artichoke, the garden, the Jerusalem; asa- 
| feetida ; asparagus; azote, see nitrogen. 
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Foop aNnp Dret, 
Observations on the Dietetical R 


of the Digestive Organs, and an account of the Dietaries of some of 


the Principal Metropolitan and 


Lunatics, Criminals, Children, the Sick, etc. 
M.D., F.R.S., and L.S. Edited by Cartes A. Ler, M.D. Octavo, 
318 pp., with full Table of Contents and new Index complete. 

8. R. Wetts, Publisher, 389 Broadway, New York. 


An important physiological work. Considerable pains have been 


lin, $1 75. 


| taken in the preparation of tables 
of the chemical elements, and of the alimentary principles contained in 
different foods, the time required for digestion, etc. 
treated and analyzed are the following, in alphabetical order : 


Abstemious diet; acidity of stomach, 
causes; agricultural laborers, average 
quantity of food; air; albumen, compo- 
sition ; alcohol, action on the liver; alco- 
holic alimentary principle; ale, Indian 
pale; alimentary principles whose oxy- 
gen and hydrogen are in the same ratio 
as in water; alimentiveness, or the pro- 


pensity to eat and drink; alkali, concrete | 


acidulated; allspice; almonds, sweet and 
bitter; ammonia, in the atmosphere ; 
antiscorbutic acids, lemon 


Baccate or berried fruits ; barley bread, 
Scotch, water, compound ; batatas; bean— 
broad, garden, kidney, scarlet, Windsor; 
beef flesh: beer; beer-topers and spirit- 


| tipplers, difference between; bees; beet- 


root; bile, assists the chymification of oils 
and fats; birds—eggs, fat of, the aquatic, 
the dark-fleshed, the rapacious, the white- 
fleshed, viscera of; biscuit, meal; bis- 
cuits — Abernethy, buttered; blood, cor- 
uscles; boiling, loss of weight in; bones; 
brandy ; bread—adulteration of, barley, 
black, brown, compressed, gluten, loaf, 
new, oat, piled or flaky, pudding, formula 
for unfermented, patent unfermented, ship, 
unfermented or unleavened, wheat ; breads 
—of the light and elastic —(spongy) 
unfermented; breakfast; Bright's farina ; 
broccoli ; es broths and soups; 
Burgundy wine; butchers’ meat; butter, 
cguse of its becoming rancid; milk. 

Cabbage, lettuces; cacao; caffeine; 
cakes, plum ; calcium; calf's sweetbread ; 
caramel; carbon; carbonic acid, produc- 
tion of, in the system ; carrageen, or Irish 
moss; carrot; caseine, animal; caseum ; 
cauliflower; celery; cellular tissue of 
mammals; cereal grains; cerebric acid; 
Ceylon or Jafna moss; champagne ; 
cheese ; ou? chestnut; chicken; chi- 
cory; chloride of sodium, potassium ; 
chlorine ; chocolate; choleic acid; cinna- 
mon; citron; claret wines; clay, eaten as 
a luxury; climate; cloves; cocoa; cod 
liver oil; cockles; coffee; condiments or 
seasoning agents; constipation, diet for; 
cooking, loss in; corn; crawfish; cows’ 
heels; crab; cranberry; cream; crusta- 
ceans; cucumber; Curacoa; curd; cur- 
rants, red and black, 

tes; dextrine; diabetes, diet for; 
diastaste ; diet—animal, fish, for diabetic 
patients; dietaries—for children, emi- 
grants, paupers, pee, puerperal wo- 
men, insane, sick, foundlings, orphans, 
London Lying-in Hospital, Infant rphan 
Asylum, soldiers’, naval service; diges- 
tion; dinner; drinks—acidulous, alcoholic 
and other intoxicating, aromatic or astrin- 
gent, containing clatine or liquid ali- 
ments; duck; eating—times of, repose 
after, conduct before, at, after; eels; eggs 
—can not support life, white or glaire, 
yolk ; elderberry; ergotism. 

Farina; fats, animal; farinaceous food 
for infants, or starchy substances; fer- 
mentation, digestive; ferns; ferrotypes ; 
fibrine, animal ; fig; fish—diet, methods of 
preserving, poison, »isonous species of, 
the roe or ovary of, the viscera of; fishes; 
flounder; flour, wheaten; fluorine; flum- 
mery; food consumed by and excretions 
of a horse in 24 hours; animal food—di- 
gestibility, cir tances, chemical ele- 
ments, quantity of, at a meal, refusal of, 
by lunatics, solid and liquid, nutritive 
qualities of, vegetable; fowl; fruits — au- 
rantiaceous, cucurbitaceous,drupaceous, or 
stone, fleshy, 
or mushrooms ; 

Garlic ; tric jui 
by heat ; gelatinous 


Together with much other matte 








8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N.Y. 


A Practicaa TREATISE.—With 


eats to live, instead of living to eat. The book is thoroughly scientific, 
and the best authority on the subject. 
of price, by 8. R. WExLxs, 389 Broadway, New 


egimen, suited for Disordered States 


other Establishments for Paupers, 
By JoNATHAN PEREIRA, 


Mus- 


representing the proportion of some 
Among the subjects 


] substances; gin; ginger beer; ginger- 
bread; globules of the blood; glue; gin- 
ten; glutinous matter; goose—fattening 

of, fatty liver of, gooseberries: gorman- 
dizing powers of the natives of the Arctic 

| Regions; gourds; grape, the—juice, su- 
| gar; greens; gruel: gums; gum Arabic 
| lozenges ; gypsum, eaten, in water. 

| addock, the; hartshorn; hazel-nut; 

hemp, Indian: herring; horse, food con- 

sumed by; hydrogen. 

Ieeland moss; Indian corn starch; 
indigestion, diet for; iron; isinglass, vari- 
eties of. 

Jams; jellies, fruit; jelly, calf's foot; 
Jerusalem artichoke. 

Ketchup; kidney. 

Lactie acid; leeks: leguminous fruits ; 
lemonade; lemon and kali; lentils; lich- 
enin, or feculoid; lime; limpets; liquid 
aliments, or drinks ; liquorice ; liver, fatty, 
of the goose, the frequency of diseases of 
in tropical climates: lobster, the. 

Macaroni; Madeira; magnesium ; | 
maize, or Indian corn; malt, liquor; meat 
—hbutchers’, salted, white; milk—animal, 
artificial asses’, cocoa-nut, cows’, cream 
of, ewes’, goats’, quantity of cream in 
cows’; molasses and treacle; mollusks ; 
morel, common; moss—carrageen, or 
Irish, Ceylon, or Jaffna; mucilage; mul- 

erry; muscle; muscular flesh; mush- 
room, field or cultivated ; mussels, oysters, 
deleterious effects ; mustard; mutton. 

Nectarine ; nitrogenized foods ; nutmeg. 

Oats 3 oat-bread, unfermented ; oatmeal 
porridge; obesity, mode of promoting; 
oil—Florence, olive, or sweet; oils, essen- 
tial or volatile; onion; opium; orange ; 
organic tissues; ox, liver of the; oxalic 
acid; oxygen, consumption in respiration ; 
oyster. 

Packwax; panada; pancakes; pars- 
ley; pastry; peas; peach; pemmican; 
pepper ; pepsine ; periwinkles ; pineapple ; 
plum; pomaceous fruits, or apples; port 
wine; porter; potash; salts; tassium ; 
potato flour; powders—ginger-beer, soda, 
seidlitz; prawns and shrimps; preserves ; 
prunes; pudding; putrescent matter, ill 
effects of. 

Quina; quince. 

Rabbit; raisins; raspberry; ratafias ; 
rations, army; receptacles and bracts: 
rennet ; reptiles ; rhubarb; rice; roasted 
flesh ; rolls, hot; ram; rusks; rye—bread, 
ergot, pottage. 

"Bacdmastne alimentary principle; sa- 
go; saline alimentary principle; salmon ; 
salt, common; scallops ; scurvy; seeds, 
mealy or farinaceous; semolina; sherry ; 
smelts; snails; snow; soda powders; 
souchy, water; sourkront, or ~ 
spinage; sponge; sprats; starch; stir- 
Shoult ceenwberes’: stuff, used by bakers ; 
suet puddings; sugar—-an element of res- 
piration, boiled, brown, burnt, candy, ¢crys- 
tal; sulphur; sulphareted hydrogen of 
water; sweetwort. 

Tasters, wine; tamarind; tapioca ; 
| tea; theine; tickor; tops and bottoms; 
eee truffle, common; turbot; turnips; 
turtle. 

Universal sanative breakfast beverage. 

Veal; vegetable, adapted for divers; 
fibrine ; venison; vermicelli; vinegar. 

Water—as a dietetical remedy, barley, 
urification of, common, tests of the usual 
mpurities in, impregnated with lead, lake, 
marsh, of the Dead Sea, preservation 
at sea, rain, river, sea, snow, spring ; 
waters—carbonated or acidulous, mineral, 
chalybeate or ferruginous, sulphureous or 
hepatic, the alkaline, the brine, the cal- 
careous, the silicious; water-melon ; 
wheat; wheaten bread; wheaten flour; 
whelks ; whey—alum, cream of tartar; 
white bait; whisky; wines, their uses. 

Zeiger ; zymome, and so forth. 


r which every one should know who 
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THe Prince amone Juve- 
NILES! 


GREAT SUCCESS OF VOL. Xtz., 1868. 
OUR SCHOOLDAY VISITOR. 


One of the very best, cheapest, and hand- 
somest Boys’ and Girls’ Magazines in the 
World. 

The Children are in rbapsodies over it. 
The Grown-up people are delighted with 
it, and the Press everywhere has pro- 
nounced it THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 

Beautifully Mustrated, and a handsome 
cover, printed in color every month. 

Some of the best and most popular 
writers in this country are employed to 
contribute regularly. 

Good new Music in every number. 


PREMIUMS FOR CLUBS! 

CLUBS! ! 

CABINET OrcANS for your Home Circle, 

School-room, or Sabbath School, Srwrne 

Macutnes for your Families. Also, Boqka, 

Musical Instruments, Silverware, Novel- 
ties, etc., etc. 


PREMIUMS FOR 


THE MOST LIBERAL INDUCEMENTS 
EVER OFFERED. 


TERMS. 
Single Subscriptions, one year...... $1 5 
Three Copies, one year............. 300 
Five Copies, one year..............+ 5 00 


And a FREE cory to the person getting 
up the club, or any Premium offered for a 
club of Five. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS OFFERED FOR LAR- 
GER CLUBS, OR FOR WORKING FOR CASH. 


Send Ten Cents for Sample Number, and 
full instructions to agents. 

Agents wanted at every Town, Post- 
office, and School in the United States. 
Address, 

J. W. DAUGHADAY & CO., Publishers, 
424 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





SCHOOLDAY DIALOGUES. 


A book for the School, the Family, and 
the Literary Circle. Compiled by ALEx- 
ANDER CLARK, A.M., editor of Our School- 
day Visitor. New Original Dialogues, 
Tableaux, etc., etc. The most entertaining 
and instructive book of the kind ever 
issued. A valuable addition to the Teach- 
er’s School, or Family Library. _12mo, 
352 pages. Post paid, $1 50. Address, 

J. W. DAUGHADAY & CO., Publishers, 
424 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Now ready. 


A WONDERFUL BOOK! 


JOHNNIE DODGE; 
oR, 
THE FREAKS AND FORTUNES OF 
AN IDLE BOY. 


BY DR. CHARLES D. GARDETTE. 


Twelve full-page Illustrations. 16mo. 
274 pp. Beautifully bound in handsome 
cloth, gilt back, etc. 

This is a good story, well told, and 
abounds in good practieal lessons through- 
out. It is intensely interesting from be- 
ginning to end, and is just the book for 
every boy and girl to read. Price, post- 
paid, $1 25. Sent as a Premium for five 
subscribers, at $1 each, for Our Schoolday 
Visitor. 





return post on receipt 
ork. AGENTS WANTED. 


J. W. DAUGHADAY & CO., Publishers, 
424 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Avbertisements. 


[Announcements for this or the preceding 


department must reach the ne by the 
ist of the mont) granting date in which 
they are intended to appear. Terms for ad- 
vertising, 50 cents a line, or $50 a column.) 


Subscribe Now. 

Tae Meruopist: an eight- 
ge weekly newspaper — Religious and 
iterary. 

Rev. Georee R. Crooks, D.D., Editor, 
assisted by the following Contributors: 

Rev. Apet Stevens, LL.D.; Rev. Jonnx 
McCurmtock, D.D., LL.D.; Pror. A. J. 
ScneM. 

Fresh Sermons, by Eminent Pulpit Ora- 
tors; among whom are the Bishops of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church; Rev. Henry 
Warp Beecuer, and others. 

Tue Meraooist will contain full reports 
of the proceedings of the General Confer- 
ence of the M. E. Church to be held in Chi- 
cago in May. A new story every week for 
the children. 

Terms to Mail Subscribers, Two Dollars 
and Fifty Cents per year, in advance; to 
all Ministers, for their own Subscription, 
$2. Postage prepaid at the post-office 
where received, Twenty Cents per year. 
Twenty Cents must be added by Canada 
subscribers to prepay postage. 

Any one sending Taree SusscriBeRs 
and $7 50, will receive a fourth copy free 
for one year. 

Subscriptions received at any time dur- 
ing the year. 

iberal Premiums or Cash Commissions 

allowed to canvassers. Specimen Copies 
sent free. 

Address: THE PUBLISHERS OF THE 
METHODIST, 114 Nassau St., New York. 





Exrecrro Virat.—Dr. Jr- 
rome Krpper’s Highest Premium Electro- 
Medical Apparatus, warranted greater 
magnetic power of any called magnetic. 

The patent labels of the United States, 
England, and France are on the machine 
itself, as the law requires for all genuine 
patentee districts. 

“The best yet devised in any country 
for the treatment of disease.”"—Dr. Ham- 
mond, late Surgeon-General U. 8. A. 

Caution.—The latest improved bears the 
patent labels of 1860 and 1866. 

Address DR. J. KIDDER, 
tf. 478 Broadway, New York. 





CueaPpest BooksToRE IN 
tas Wortp.—New Catalogue, No. 18, free. 


Sendastamp. 100,000 Old and New Books 
on hand. Immense Prices paid for Old 
Books. LEGGATT BROTHERS, 


113 Nassau Street, New York. 





Norwoop; A Tale of New 
England Village Life, by Henry Wanp 
BEEcuer. 

Any person sending Two New Snbscri- 
bers to Taz Metuopist at $2 50 each, or 
to any person subscribing for two years 
and sending $5, we will give a copy of the 
above most interesting k. It contains 
nearly 600 pages; complete in one volume, 
8vo. Postage paid. 

Address: THE PUBLISHERS OF THE 
METHODIST, 114 Nassau St., New York. 


ImporTANT TO OWNERS OF 
Stock.—Tar American Stock Journal 
AND Farmers’ AND Stock BREEpeEns’ 
ADVERTISER. 

A first-class Monthly Journal devoted to 
Farming and Stock Breeding. nam- 
ber contains thirty-six large double-column 
pages, illustrated with numerous engrav- 
ings. Only oue dollar a year. Specimen 
copies free, for stamp. 

HORSE AND CATTLE DOCTOR FREE. 

The publishers of the AMERICAN STocK 
Journvat have established a Veterina 
Department in the colamns of the Journal, 
= ich 





is placed under the charge of a dis- 
tinguished Veterinary Feofemer. whose 
daty it is to receive questions as to the 
ailments or injuries of all kinds of stock, 
and to answer in print in connection with 
the question, how fhey should be treated 
for a cure. These prescriptions are given 
gets, and thus every subscriber to the 
Veruieanen eae at hie command a 
ry Sree of charge. Every 
Farmer and cioald: sat. 
for it. We will send from June 
for 50 cents, 
N. P. BOYER & CO 
Gum Tree, Cheeter Co., Pa. 









AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


ror 





PORANEOUS SPrakKER. 


tion b: 
and 

acceptable style, may be acqu’ 
12mo volume of 


Hon. Joun A. Binenam, M.C. 


“The author handles the subject in a 
practical, common-sense manner, offering 
| many useful suggestions for the training 
of a natural talent for eloquence.”—N. Y. 
Tribune. 

“Original in both thought and arrange- 
ment. The general preparation needed 
by the orator is treated with more than 
ordinary fullness, Special attention has 
been given te the art of preaching, the 


all branches of oratory.”—N. Y. Evening 
Mail. 


space, so many thoughts and remarks to 


discourse over every other form.”’—New 
York Christian Advocate. 

“It treats more of the infe’lectual than 
the mechanical part of oratory, and pre- 


practice.”—Pittston Gazette. 
““ While we most heartily agree with ite 
general recommendations, especially in 


preparation, and of having a fully devel- 
oped and perfectly understood plan of dis- 
course, we are glad that the author lays 
the greatest stress upon that preparation 


the affection, the inspiration which make 
any speech of value, and without which 
no speech is of any account.”—Léderal 
Christian. 

“There is much rare good sense in the 
book ; there are many admirable hints, 
and a great deal that would assist intelli- 
gent and wide-awake yonng ministers in 
throwing off the bonds of manuscript, and 
presenting the most important subject 
that man can consider with something of 
the life and energy that all other advocates 








| 


general principles of which will apply to | 


“We have seldom met, in the same | 


which our individual experience and ob- | 
servations could render a corroborative | 
testimony. They very effectively establish | 
the incomparable superiority of extempore | 


Oratory—Sacrep anp Secutar; Or, the Extem- 


Including a Chairman's Guide for conducting Public Meetings 
according to the best Parliamentary Forms. 


By Wa. Pitrencer, with an In uc- 


A clear and succinct Exposition of the Rules 
ethods of Practice by which Readiness in the E: 


xpression of Thought, and an 


red, both in composition and gesture. One handsome 
pages, tinted paper, beveled boards, po: 
address, S. R. WExxs, 389 Broadway, New York. A capital instruction book. 


NOTICES OF 


st-paid, $1 50. Please 


THE PRESS. 

give to their themes, by fusing them in 
the heat of extempore speech and direct 
appeal.”"—N. Y. Examiner and Chronicle. 

“There is much in the volume to in- 
struct those who have not access te more 
extended treatises.""— Advance. 

“The most interesting and valuable 
work for public speakers that has fallen 
into our hands.”"—Bucks Co. Intell. 

“We have seen nothing concerning ora- 
tory, in the same space, which is better 
adapted to make eloquent and snecessful 
speakers.’’—Religious Herald. 

“Can not fail to profit all who wish to 
acquire the art of making extemporaneous 
discourses.’’—Christian Intelligencer. 

“Written in a compact but graceful 
style.”’-—National Standard. 


“Mr, Pittenger treats largely of the ne- 


| cessary method of training for public 


sents a remarkably clear and concise ex- | 
planation of the rules and methods of | 


the stress it lays upon thoroughness of | 


of mind and heart, those intellectual and | 
moral qualities and states, the knowledge, | 


| 





speaking in the pulpit and at general gath- 
erings, and in a highly practical man- 
ner."’—Chicago Evening Journal. 


“Should be studied by all who desire to 
acquire the great accomplishment of speak- 
ing well.”—American Artisan. 

“Young speakers will find the work full 
of information and thoughts that can not 
fail to prove valuable.” —Pitis. Chris. Adv. 

“This book is published in first-class 
style, well and clearly printed, and hand- 
somely bound.”’—National Freemason. 

“ Brief; but suggestive, practical, and 
comprehensive."’—Dover Morning Star. 

“We earnestly recommend the work to 
young ministers.” — Western Advocate. 

“Those who are desirous of acquiring 
perfection in the art of extemporaneous 
speaking will find much valuable instruc- 
tion in this treatise.”"—Phil. Inquirer. 

“The division of the work which treats 
of sacred oratory is particularly instructive 
and valuable."’—Sunday-School Times. 

“An earnest, practical, common-sense 
plea for extemporaneous preaching.”— 
American Presbyterian. 





‘“‘AmeER. Scnoor Inst.,” 
founded 1855, is a reliable Educational 
Bureau— 

For supplying Schools with Teachers ; 

For representing Teachers who want posi- 
tions ; 

For giving parents information of good 
schools ; 

For selling and renting School Properties. 

All Teachers should have the * Application 
Form.” 

All Employers of Teachers should have 
“Amer. Educational Monthly” and 
“ Teachers’ Bulletin.” 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Actuary, 

No. 14 Bond Street, New York. 

(Removed May 1st from 430 Broome St.) 





Masonic PusiisHING AND 
Manvuracturntnec Company, 432 Broome 
Street, Publishers and Dealers in all the 
———- WORKS ON FREEMA- 


ONRY. 
Diplomas, Charters, Dimits, and Blank 


institution on hand or printed to order. 
On band and manufactured to order, 
Jewels, Seals, Swords, Working Tools, Bal- 
lot Boxes, and all kinds of Furniture for 
Lodges, ters, Councils, Commande- 
ries, and all grades of the A.*. and A.” 
Rite, and other Civic Societies. 


Free! Our new Catalogue 
of Improved Stencil Dies. More than 








ee a month is Ly + with them. 
. M. SPENCER & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 





Epwarp O. Jenxrys, Steam 
Book and Job Printer, and Stereotyper, 
No. 20 North William Street. New York, 
announces to his friends and the public 
that his establishment is replete with 
Presses, Type, and material for the rapid 
production of every description of printing. 





Wantep—On a Salary or 


| Commission, by the month or year.—We 
| want to employ one or more persons, male 


or female, in each County of the United 
States to Collect Subscriptions for ** The 
Prospectus and Magazine of Ureful Know- 
ledge.’ Specimen copy sent gratis. We 
grant exclusive right to territory, and have 
— who are actually making from $6 to 
$10 per day above expenses. The business 


! is pleasant, light, and edifying. For farther 


Forms used in every department of the | 





particulars, with terms, etc., inclose stamp 
and address S yOO 
lishers, 80 Water St., Newburg, N. Y. 





Tue Mystic Temple — de- 


| voted to the interests and development of 


the principles of Freemasonry—is publish- 
ed weekly by an association of Freema- 


sons, high in the Order, having the good of 

their fellow-men at heart. e assure our 

patrons that nothing will be on our 
Y¥' 


pant te make the Mystic TEMPLE best 
c paper published. Terms: 1 copy, 
one year, $2; 1 copy, six months. . - 
gle copies, six cents. Can be had of every 
news dealer. Publication office, 9 Spruce 
Street, New York. * 











We have the following 
works ; sent by post on receipt of price: 

JounniE DopeE; or the Freaks and 
Adventures of an Idle Boy. By Chas. D. 
Gardette. $1 25. 

Earty Errorts. By Linda Warfel. 
Poems, $1 2. 

Rervusiican MetnHopism Contrasted 
with Episcopal Methodiem, and the Polity 
of the Methodist Church Yinstrated and 
Defended. By T. H. Colhoun. $1. 

Scnootpay DiaLocugs. A book for the 
School, the Family, and the Literary Circle. 
Compiled by Alexander Clark. A.M., editor 
of Our Schoolday Visitor. New Original 
Dialogues, Tableaux, ete., etc. The most 
entertaining and instructive book of the 
kind ever issued. A valuable addition to 
eae School or Family Library. 


Tue O.p Loe Scnoor-Hovse. A Tale 
of the Early Schools of Ohio, Furnitured 
with Incidents of School Life, Notes of 
Travel, Poetry, Hints to Teachers and 
Pupils, and Miscellaneous Sketches. B 
Alexander Clark, A.M. Handsomely II- 
lustrated. $1 50. 

Dartne AND Surrertne. A History of 
the Great Railroad Adventure. Onc of the 
most — episodes of the War. By 
Lieut. Wm. Pittenger, one of the adven- 
turers. With an Introduction by Alexander 
Clark, A.M. Elegantly Illustrated by a 
Steel Engraved Portrait of the Author, 
and several spirited woodcuts. $1 50. 

Tue YANKEE Conscript; or, Eighteen 
Months in Dixie. By George Adams 
Fisher. With an Introduction by Rev. 
William Dickson. Illustrated with a fine 
Steel Engraved Pertrait of the Author, and 
several beautiful woodents. $1 265. 

Brroxp THE Lines; or, a Yankee 
Prisoner Loose in Dixie. By Colonel J. J. 
Geer, tate Assistant-Adjutant-General upon 
the Staff of General Buckland. With an 
Introduction by Alexander Clark, A.M. 
Handsomely Illustrated. 50. 

Bound volumes of Our Schoolday Visitor, 
= oe will be sent post-paid for $2, in 
cloth. 

Any of the above books sent post-paid 
on receiptof price. Liberal discount made 
to the trade. Address, 


S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 
389 Broadway, N. Y. 








Davies & Kent, Printers, 
Stereotypers, and Electrotypers, No. 183 
William Street (cor. of Spruce), New York. 

Note, Circular, Bill-Head, and Card 
Printing neatly and promptly executed. 





Constant Demanp for good 
Teachers at ‘“ Amer. Scuoon Inert.,” 
14 Bond St., New York. . Principals and 
Assistants should make ay application. 
—J. W. Scuermernorn, A.M., Actuary. 





* SHORTHAND ; all about it.” 
10 cents. ‘Hon. Mrs. Yelverton’s Love 
Letters.” 15 cents. Post-paid. GEORGE 
J. MANSON, Publisher, 37 Park Row, 
New York. Agents wanted. Feb. 3t. 





Tue Masonic Harmonia ; 
A COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 

For the use of the 
MASONIC FRATERNITY. 
BY HENRY STEPHEN CUTLER, 
Doctor in Music, Director of the Cecilian 
Choir, ete. 

Being the most complete and best adapt- 
ed for use in Lodges. 

Published under the auspices of St. 
Cecile Lodge, No. 568, city of New York. 

Price, $1. Sent free of pease on re- 
ceipt of price. Descriptive Catalogues of 
Masonic Books, Regalia, etc., sent free on 
application. 
MASONIC PUBLISHING AND MANU- 


432 Broome Street, New York. 





Boarptne In New Yorr.— 
Good board and pleasant rooms at 13 and 
15 Latent STREa1 Ls Turkish Baths, Elec- 
tric Ba and Swedish Movements to 


those h. 
MILLER, WOOD & CO. 
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Tne Propte’s MaAGaAzine, 
an Illustrated Miscellany of Instructive 
and Amasing Literature. 

Each number has Two Full-Page Ilus- 
trations, one of which will be a beautifally 
colored Cnromo-LiraoeraPn, alone worth 
more than the price of the number, besides 
numerous Wood Engravings. 

It is printed in clear, legible type, on 
extra thick paper. 64 large pages, price 
only 25 cents. 

For sale by all the principal Bookstores 
and News Depots thronghout the country. 


Tae Prorie’s MAGaztne has a circula- | 


tion already more than double that of any 


imported monthly; it is becoming rapidly | 


popular, and its sale increases with every 
new issue. 
NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 
It has many fine illustrations, and an 


admirable collection of reading matter. | 


We cordially recommend this Magazine.— 
American Churchman, Chicago. 

We can not speak too highly of this 
beantiful and instractive publication. 


plates and excellent wood engravings, to- 
gether with the best reading matter, and 
all for twenty-five cents a number, it cer- 
tainly has every attraction, and deserves 
the largest success.— The Episcopalian, 
Philadelphia. 

The Peorte’s Macaztne is pre-eminently 


what its name indicates. and shonld find a | 
| products, and other items of importance 


place in every house.—Zvening Mail. 
t is a very handsome as well as a very 


entertaining publication, and deserves to | 


have a large circulation in this country, | Journal. 


not only for the excellence of its articles, 
but because of its many other good fea- 
tures, one of which is its beautiful illus- 
trations, and another its cheapness.— Press, 
Providence. 

This Magazine is beautifully printed on 
excellent paper, and is cleverly and copi- 
ously illustrated.—Baltimore Gazette. 

The character of the work will recom- 
mend itself to any person who will take 


the pains to examine it.—Journal, Indian- | 


apolis. 
Subscriptions for the year, $3. 


copies, $5 50; three copies, $8; five 


copies, $12 50; ten copies, $25, and an | 


extra copy free. 
Liberal inducements offered to Canvas- 
sers and Agents. Send for a circular. 


2% cents. Send remittances direct to 
POTT & AMERY, Publishers, 
5 and 13 Cooper Union, New York. 
*,* The Peorie’s MAGAZINE and Pureno- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL one year for $5. t 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
Patent Recorv.—New Series. 
The American Artisan, now in the fourth 
year of its publication, is a Weekly Jour. 


nal, devoted to fostering the interests of | 


Artisans and Manufacturers, encouraging 
the genius of Inventors, and protecting the 
rights of Patentees. 

Each number contains numerous original 
engravings and descriptions of new ma- 
chinery, etc., both American and Foreign ; 
reliable receipts for use in the field, the 
workshop, and the household; practical 
rules for mechanics and advice to farmers ; 


** Mechanical Movements,” and other use- | 


ful lessons for young artisans; the official 
list of claims of all patents issued weekly 
from the United States Patent Office ; re- 
ports of law cases relating to patents, etc. 

Each number of the American Artisan 
contains sixteen pages of instructive and 
interesting reading matter, in which the 
progress of the arts and sciences is record- 
ed in familiar language. Twenty-six nam- 
bers form a handsome half-yearly volume. 
The columns of the American Artisan are 
rendered attractive by articles from the 
pens of many talented American writers 
upon scientific and mechanical subjects. 

Terms of subscription: Single copies, by 
mail, per year, $2 50 in advance. Single 
copies, by mail, six months, $1 25 in ad- 
vance. 

The publishers of the American Artisan 
are also extensively engaged as Solicitors 
of American and Forei ~atents, and will 
promptly forward to all who desire it, per 
mail, gratis, a pamphlet, entitled “ Import- 
ant Information for Inventors and Patent- 


ees.”” ress 
BROWN, COOMBS & CO., 
Proprietors of the American Artisan, 
Mch, tf. No. 189 Broadway, New York. 


| the peculiar features of the scene. 


Two | 


| spondent of the New York Tribune, a long 
Sample numbers sent by mail prepaid for | residence in the West, and frequent jour- 
Y | neys throughout its whole extent, have 


| producing the entertaining and instructive 
| volume before us.""—Sunday-School Times. 


| reader.’’—Springfleld Republican. 





Lire in THE West; or, Stories of the Mississippi 
ork 


Valley. B 
Tribune an 


N. C. Meeker, Agricultural Editor of the New 
Reporter of Farmers’ Club. 
on tintel paper, pp. 360, beveled boards. 


One large 12mo volume, 
Price $2. Published by 


Samvet R. WELLs, 389 Broadway, New York. Sent post-paid. 
WHAT THE PAPERS SAY. 


“Mr. MEEKER has successfully caught } 
His | 
stories present a vivid illustration of the | 
life which he has largely shared in his per- | 
sonal experience. They are founded on 
events of actual occurrence, and have re- 
ceived but little embellishment from the | 
fancy of the author. Ofcourse, he has not 
neglected the comic aspects of the situa- | 
tion, but they are made to alternate with | 
frequent passages of simple pathos. The 


| style of the book is happily adapted to its 


prevailing themes. The short, crisp sen- 
tences in which the author delights have a 
breezy fragrance, like a fresh prairie wind.” | 


| —WV. ¥. Tribune. 


Printed in the best style, with fine chromo | 


“ They are plain, practical transcripts of 
personal experience, and offer the best 
means, except direct contact, for learning 
the spirit, tone, and characteristics of 
Western rnral society. The volume con- 
tains also a brief description of the Missis- 
sippi valley, particularly the soil, climate, 


to emigrants and business men.”’—/ome 


“If you are going West, or want to go 
West, or have friends that talk of going 
West, if they can sell ont, this is the book 
for you.”—N. Y. World. 


“The stories are exceedingly miscella- 
neous in character, some amusing, and 
others plaintive and pathetic. They reveal 
a state of society which most Northern and 
Eastern people of the present generation 
know very little about. Read Lire in 
THe West.”—Lideral Christian. 


‘““A service of years as Illinois corre- 


given the author peculiar advantages for 


“Has a certain hearty Western flavor 
about it that will prove attractive to the 





** Full of facts, philosophy, history, and 
personal experience.” — Ohio Farmer. 

“Good stories of their kind; healthy 
and moral in tone.”"—N. ¥. Tablet. 

“ Not only a fascinating work, but one, 
likewise, from which much may be learn- 
ed.""—Religious Herald. 

“ This collection of stories—LiFrE IN THE 
West—is one of the very best records of 
the great West, and perfectly original. It 
has all Walt. Whitman's merits, with none 
of his faults.”"— Phil. Post. 

“ Aside from the interest attached to the 
narrative, the book contains much valuable 





iniformation concerning the States which | 


border on the great river, including land 
oftices.""—Phil. Evening Telegraph. 

“He is in full sympathy with the people 
of the great West; and in a series of short 
stories presents Western life, habits, and 
manners in a true and attractive form.”’— 
Phil. Inquirer. 


“We predict for it a large sale in the 
Weeat; and it will no doubt become popu- 
lar with the young folks of all agricultural 
districts."—N. Y. Hvening Mail. 


| daily. 


“ As a picture of society and social af- | 


fairs in the West, it is more correct than 
flattering, though it is, on the whole, 


favorable in its conclusions.”— Christian | 


Advocate. 

“Some of the stories are founded on in- 
cidents in the late war, and show ina good 
light the spirit of the Western boys.”— 
Rural New Yorker. 


Any number of similar testimonials could | 
be added. The book is indispensable to | 


those who would obtain 
amount of valuable information and rich- 
est entertainment at the smallest cost 
of time and money. What commercial 
reports are 4o the merchant, this work 
is, or should be, to the family. It is a 
panoramic view of Western life, painted, 


the greatest | 


or printed, by one who has Jéved there. | 


Agents wanted. 


Tue New York Sun.—An Independent Daily Newspaper, 
giving All the News ina fresh, readable, attractive manner, condensed so that a busi- 


ness man can find time to read the whole. 
Price : $6 a year ; $1 50 for three months. 


Cuarves A. Dana, Editor and Manager. 


THE WEEKLY SUN. 
Prepared with great care for country subscribers. Farmers’ Club fully reported. 


Markets accurately given. Horticultural 


and Agricultural Department edited by 


Anprew S. Futter. Great variety of interesting miscellaneous reading, making it a 


first-rate 


GENERAL FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


Price: $1 a year; 20 copies to one address, $17 ; 50 copies to one address, $35. 
Subscribers to the Week ty Sun who wish also to receive the Rural New Yorker—one 


of the best agricultural and literar my in the country—can do so on very advan- | 
i sent for one year to any one remitting $3 25. 


tageous terms. The two papers wil 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY SUN. 


Same size and character as the Weekly, but furnishing twice as much reading matter, 
and giving the News with greater freshness. Price: $2 a year; 10 copies to one address, 
$18; 20 copies to one address, $35; 50 copies to one address, $80; always in advance. 


Apr. 3t. Address : 


THE SUN, New York City. 





Karurina. Her Lifeand Mine: | 
ina Poem. By J. G. Holland, Author of 
** Bitter Sweet."" One vol., 12mo., about 
300 pages. Price: $1 50; full gilt, $2 50. 
“Though popular before, throngh his 

numerous publications, Dr. Holland's last 

production has written his name indelibly 
on the hearts of humanity. His Katunma 





will be translated into other languages, 
and will become classical when he shall 
have gone to the spirit-land. We shall at- 
tempt no description of the book, but sim- 
ply ask all to read it, to remember its les- 
sons, and be improved by them.” 

Sent by mail, post-paid. Address 8. R. 


| WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 





Tae Evenine Mairt.— 
A Sprightly Record of Metropolitan Life. 
PUBLISHED IN TWO EDITIONS, 
At 2 o'clock and 4 o'clock, 
EVERY AFTERNOON. 


AND SOLD BY NEWSBOYS AND 
NEWSDEALERS EVERYWHERE 
IN AND ABOUT THE 
CITY FOR 
TWO CENTS PER COPY. 
Wuy PAY FOUR AND FIVE CENTS FOR AN 
EVENING PAPER WHEN YOU CAN 
GET ONE CONTAINING AS 
MUCH MATTER FOR 
ONLY TWO CENTS? 
THE MAIL 
has a great many Spectra SKETCHES of in- 
teresting city characters and localities, 
written by some of the spiciest of metro- 

politan sketch writers. 

Tue Mar will keep yon better informed 
upon the current Art, Music, and Lirer- 
ARY new’s of the world than any other 
It makes a specialty of these de- 
partments. 

OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 
is one of the sprightliest and chattiest now 
writing to the New York press. 


FROM WASHINGTON 


| we have daily dispatches and letters; two 


of the most enterprising and successful 
correspondents there being engaged for 
Tue Mat. 

For all these entertaining matters, the 

price is 
ONLY TWO CENTS. 

Read the Eventne Matt for one week 
and prove these things foryourself. See if 
it is not the sprightliest, liveliest, and freeh- 
est daily published.in the city. 


Cc. H. SWEETSER, Editor and Propric- 
tor. Pablication Office, No. 229 Broadway. 


New Music. 


Tue GrRaNvE DvucHuessE or 
Gerotstetx. All the principal melodies 
of this popular opera, among which are— 
Tue Sworp or my FATHER....... -40cts. 

For Violin, 15cts. 
Say To Hr 
For Violin, 15cts. 
Sone or THE LETTERS 
For Violin, 15cts. 
SaBpre GALop 
For Violin, l5cts. 
GRANDE DucHEssE WALTZEs. 
For Violin, 15cts. 
FEeaTuer Batt GaLop. 

Reichardt’s new Song, The Hauntin 
Thonght. “I Love but Thee,” a beantifu 
song of moderate difficulty, by Alex. Reich- 
ardt, composer of ** Thou art so near, and 
yet so far.” Price 40cts. 


NEW SONGS. 

Advice to Persons about to Marry. S5cts. 
—For violin, l5cts. Cuckoo's Notes, a 
beautiful melody by the compoeer of * Oh! 
would I were a bird,” 30cts.—For violin, 
15cts, Come Back to Erin, words and mu- 
sic by Claribel, 35cts.—For violin, 1l5cts. 
Come Sing to Me Again —*“*I've heard 
sweet music stealing’ —30cts.—For violin, 
15cts. Dandy Pat, comic song and dance, 
35cte.— For violin, 15cts. ‘ellow that 
Looks Like Me, 35cts.—For violin, 15cts. 
Juliana Phebiana Constantina Brown, 35c. 
—For violin, 15cts. Jersey Lovers, 30cts. 
—For violin, l5cts. 

Pianos and Melodeons, Sheet Music, Mu- 
sic Bound, Musical Instruments and In- 
struction Books. Strings and Books sent 
free to any address in the U. 8. on receipt 
of the mar! price. 


FREDERICK BLUME, 


1195 Broadway, New York, second door 
above Twenty-@fth Street. 








Goop Books sy Marm.— 
Any book, magazine, or newspaper, po mal- 
ter where or by whom publi may be 
ordered at publisher’s prices, from 
8. R. , 889 Broadway, New York. 
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ESTABLISHED 1861—THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


Have Just Recerveo Two Fut 
Cancors OF THE 
FINEST NEW CROP TEAS. 
£3,000 Half Chests by ship Golden State. 
12.900 Half Chests by ship Geerge Shotten. 


In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large in- 
voices of the finest quality of Green Teas from the 
Moyune districts of China, which are unrivaled for fine- 
ness and sweetness of flavor. 

To give our readers an idea of the profits which have 
been made in the Tea Trade (previous to the establish- 
ment of the Great American Te« ComPaNny), we will 
start with the American Houses, leaving out of the 
account entirely the profits of the Chinese factors, 


First. The American House in China or Japan makes 
large profits on their sales or shipments—and some 
| of the richest retired merchants in this country have 
, made their immense fortunes through their Houses in 
China. 

Second. The Banker makes large profits upon the 
foreign exchange used in the ptrchase of Teas. 

Third. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per 
cent in many cases. 

Fourth. On ‘ts arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and 
the purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 
1,000 to 2,000 packages, at an average profit of about 
10 per cent. 

Fifth. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea 
Dealer in the lines, at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

Sizth. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Whole- 
tale Grocer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 
10 per cent. 

Seventh. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail 
Dealer, at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

Bighth. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer, for aLL 
THE PROFIT HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these EIGHT profits as 
many brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, and add the original cost of the Tea, it will be 
perceived what the consumer has to pay. And now we 
propose to show why we can sell so much lower than 
smal] dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits 
and brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, with the exception of a small eommission paid 
fer purchasing to our correspondents in China and 
Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to ourselves— 
which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

By our system of supplying Clubs throughout the 
country, consumers in all parts of the United States 
can receive their Teas at the same price, with the small 
additional expense of transportation, as though they 
bought them at our Ws.rehouse in this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed 
to get up a club. The answer is simply thie: Let each 
person wishing to join in a club, say how much tea or 
coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from 
our Price-List, as published in the paper, or in our 
Circulars. Write the 1 ames, kinds, and amounts plainly 
on the list, as seen in the club-order published below, 
and when the club is complete send it to us by mail, and 





we will put each party's goods in separate packages, 
and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there 
need be no confusion in their distribution—each party 
getting exactly what he orders, and no more. The cost 
of transportation the members can divide equitably 
among themeelves. 

Parties sending club or other orders for less than 
thirty dollars, had better send Post-office draft or money 
with their orders, to save the expense of collections by 
express ; but larger orders we will forward by,express, 
to-** collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the club. Our profits are small, 
but we will be aa liberal as we can afford. We send 
no complimentary package for clubs of less than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come 
direct from the Custom-House stores to our Ware- 
houses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory they can be returned 
at our expense within thirty days, and have the money 
refunded. 

The Company have selected the following kinds from 
their stock, which they recommend to meet the wants 
of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the same as the 
Company sell them in New York, as the list of prices 
will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 

Ootone (Black), 70c., 80c., 90¢., best, $1 per Ib. 

Mrxep (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best, $1 per 
Ib. 

Eneouisn Breakrast (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best, 
$1 20 per Ib. 

InrERiaL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best, $1 25 per 
Ib. 

Youne Myson (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 
per Ib. 

UNcOLORED JaPan, 90c., $1, $1 10, best, $1 25 per Ib. 

GunpowpEr (Green), $1 25, best, $1 50 per Ib. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 

Ground Corres, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best, 40c., 
per lb. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, and 
Families who use large quantities of Coffee, can econo- 
mize in that article by using our French Breakfast and 
Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30 c. per 
Ib., and warranted to give perfect satisfaction. 


Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 per Ib. by pur- 
chasing their Teas of the 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 Vesey STREET. 
Post-Office Box 5,648, New York City. 


Tue Great AMERICAN TEA Company (establisft 1961) 
is recommended by the leading newspapers, religidus 
and secular, in this and other cities, viz.: 

Ameriéan Agriculturist, Orange Judd, Editor. 

Christian Advocate, New York City, Daniel Curry, 
D.D., Editor, 

Christian Advocate, Cincinnati, Ohio, J. M. Reid, D.D., 
Editor. 

Christian Advocate, Chicago, Ill., Thomas M. Eddy, 
D.D., Editor. 

Evangelist, New York City, Dr. H. M. Field and J. G. 
Craighead, Editors. 

Examiner and Chronicle, New York City, Edward 
Bright, Editor. 

Ohsistian Intelligencer, E. 8. Porter, D.D., Editor. 





Independent, New York City, Henry ©. Bowen, 
Publisher. : 

The Methodist, Geo. R. Crooks, D.D., Editor. 

Moore's Rural New Yorker, Rochester, N. ¥., LD. D. T. 
Moore, Editor and Proprietor. 

Tribune, New York City, Horace Greeley, Editor. 


We call attention to the above list as a positive guar- 
antee of our manner of doing business; as well as the 
hundreds of thousands of persons in our published Club 
Lists, 


COMPLIMENTARY LETTERS FROM CLUBS. 


Mannatran, Kansas, July 25, 1867. 
Great American Tea Company, 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

Your ** Advocate” is received and circulated. Please 
accept my thanks. You are extending a blessing to ns 
old tea drinkers in the West. 

My profession keeps me in my office, but the limited 
opportunities I have shali be devoted to the extension of 
your trade. The orders I have sent have been purely 
from private families. I have recommended your house 
to our merchants, with what success you know, not I. 
They might not like to have their customers see the 
profits they make. 

T remain, verv respectfully yours, 
LORENZO WESTOVER. 


DEARBORNVILLE, Mion., July 6, 1867. 
Great AMERICAN Tea Company, 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

Gents: This day I forward you, by M. U. Express 
Company, $107 50, being amount due you on one box of 
tea. 

It may be proper here to state that the tea received 
gives entiré satisfaction. This makes two orders from 
this place. Your patrons are so well pleased with the 
tea that you may expect to furnish us our tea and coffee. 
I have sent your papers to Linden, Genesee County, in 
this State, and other places, from whence you may expect 
to receive orders. 

Please accept our thanks for the promptnees with 
which you responded to our order. 


Respectfully yours, AMOS GAGE. 


Brunswick, Mo., March 26, 1867. 
To Tae Great AmEeRicAN TEA CoMPANY, 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 
The order we sent you last month reached us in due 
time, and with which we are well pleased. We think 
there is, at least, 50 to 75 cents difference in your favor, 
compared with the prices of St. Louis, where we have 
been buying our teas for several years past. You may 
expect to receive our future orders. 
Yours truly, MERCHANT BEAZLEY. 


N. B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of their 
Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to 
the Great American TEA ComPANy. 


BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name, either 
wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations. We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize the 
use of our name, 


TAKE NOTICE.—Clubs and quantity buyers are only 
furnished from our Wholesale and Club Department. 


Post-Office orders and drafts made payable to the order 
of the Great American Tea Company. Direct letters 
and orders to the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. $1 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 
Post-Office Box, 5,643, New York City. 
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DR. DIO LEWIS’ 


SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES A 


T LEXINGTON, MASS. 


markable. It perhaps should 
be remarked that the progress 
of the pupils in all the intellect. 
ual departments of the school, 
which were as broad and com- 
plete as in any institution in 
America, was singularly rapid. 

The loss sustained by Dr. 
Lewis in the destruction of this 
building was very large. A 
hundred thousand dollars are 
required to rebuild and furnish 
it. As he has found it impos- 
sible to raise the necessary 
funds, he will at the close of 
this year—during which the 
school has been carried on in a 
small way in another building 
near the site of that which was 
burned—he will be obliged to 
abandon the school project, and 
engage again in training teach- 
ers in the new gymnastics, and 
lecturing before the lyceums 
on the subject of physical cul- 








PHYSICO-MENTAL EDUCATION. 

THE above cut is an accurate representation 
of the Lexington House, at Lexington, Mass., 
in which Dr. Dio Lewis established his well- 
known school. The building was burned on 
the 7th of September, 1867. As this institution 
is the only young ladies’ seminary in the 
country in which a determined and successful 
attempt has ever been made to combine a 
thorough scientific physical training with a 
broad and complete intellectual and moral cul- 


ture, a few words relating to its history may | 


prove interesting to our readers. 

Dr. Lewis’ labors on behalf of physical-edu- 
cation are so well known to the American 
public that nothing more than a mere outline, 


necessary to the completeness of this sketch, | 
Educated to the medical pro- | 


will be given. 
fession, and engaged during several years in 
its practice, Dr. Lewis was deeply impressed 
with the uselessness of pill peddling, and with 
the great value of preventive measures. 


Finally, abandoning the practice of his profes- | 


sion, he gave himself during several years to 
the development of a new system of gymnas- 
tics, adapted equally to both sexes, to the old 
and young, and 


ficiently matured to justify the training of 
teachers in the new school, he removed from 
the West to Boston, Mass., to establish the 
NorMau Institute ror Paysican Epvca- 
Tron. From this institution 270 ladies and 
gentlemen have graduated, and gone out East, 
West, North, and South, to act as guides in 
bodily training. 

After several years had been given to the 
training of teachers in the new school of gym- 
nastics, Dr. Lewis determined to illustrate its 
possibilities in combining physical and intel- 
lectual culture in a young ladies’ seminary. 

Seeking in New England suitable buildin 


gs 


>, 








| gymnastic exercises. 
to the strong and weak. | 
When satisfied that his system had been suf- | 








he found them in the Lexington House. Lex- 
ington is about ten miles from Boston, and 
more than two hundred feet above the sea. 
Free from the fogs so common and unfriendly 
on the New England coast, and remarkably 
quiet and orderly, even among New England 
villages, its selection was found a most happy 
one. The buildings were fitted up at large 
expense, and the school began in the autumn 
of 1864. 
(including Theodore D. Weld, formerly prin- 


wasengaged. During the first year the pupils 


| numbered 30; during the second year, about | 


100; and during the third year, 144. 


These pupils came from far and near; from | 
California, from Central America, from Mis- | 


souri, Iowa; in brief, more or less, from every 
part of our country. 
Girls of naturally delicate constitutions were 


sent to the Institution, and almost without ex- | 


ception they became healthy and strong. Be- 
ginning very cautiously with the practice of 
the mildest forms of muscular movement a 
few minutes each day, they soon were able to 
practice two or three hours a day in vigorous 
Many young ladies came 
with the condition that they were not to go 
up-stairs, for they were not able to ascend a 
flight of stairs. Almost without exception, 
within a few months, these most delicate girls 
found themselves able to practice the more ac- 
tive gymnastic exercises for more than two 
hours a day, and on occasions walked ten or 
fifteen miles. Careful measurements of the 
size of the chest under the arms, of the waist, 
shoulders, and arms, were made when the 
pupils entered the school. It was found that 
the average gain in a single year’s training 


| was, about the chest, two inches and a half, 


and much in the same proportion about the 
waist, arms, and shoulders; while all learned 
to walk with a grace anil dignity quite re- 





A large corps of experienced teachers 





ture. 

Fortunately for the country, the graduates 
of the Normal Institute for Physica} Education 
are carrying on the work in various parts of 
the country. Mrs. Plumb, in New York; Mr. 
Ellinwood, in Brooklyn ; several teachers in 
Philadelphia, and others elsewhere, are push- 
ing bravely forward this most promising 
movement toward the combination of inte)- 
lectual and physical culture. 
Ee 


| SALLUST’S HOME IN POMPEII. 
cipal of the institution at Eagleswood, N. J.) | 


BenotD in Pompeii, at Sallust’s home, 
The relics of an orgie in a tomb! 
The bosom of a dancing girl is prest 
Against the bony framer of a jest ; 
The unbaked bread is in the oven left, 
And by the fruit the knife with which "twas clef. 
The supper-table charred, the wine-jars dry, 
And those who came to dance remained to die. 
It hurts our huge ambition to survey 
The folly death overcomes us at, the play! 
Earth's humble ones, the men whom circumstance 
Hath favored, all are targets for death's lance, 
All low alike at last ; and none can tell 
If this dust was a king, that heap a belle ; 
What alchemist can take this time-charred bone 
And say: “This served ; this sat upon a throne; 
This bony cheek blushed beauty’s bygone bloom ; 
Once this head’s wit rang round the rustic room.” 
Ah, yes! the skull, still eloquent in death— 
For thought still rules beyond the bounds of breath— 
Bequeaths an index to th’ immortal mind, 
Of those who lived to bless or curse mankind. 

3. R. RAMSAY. 








THE 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED, 


Is devoted to The Science of Man, in all ita branches. 
including Puneno.oey, ParstoLoey, PrysioeNomy, 
PsYcHoLoey, ETHNoLoer, SoctoLoery, etc. It farnishes 
a guide in Choosing a Pursuit, and in judging of 
the dispositions of those around us, by all the we 
external « Signs of Character. 
Published monthly, $3 a year tn advance. Sample 

numbers, 30 cents. Cinbs of ten or more, $2 each. Sup- 


- : 
389 Broadway, New York, U.S. A- 























